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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


From 21 to 23 June 2012, we convened an international confer- 
ence, entitled “Crossroads between Empires and _ Peripheries— 
Knowledge Transfer, Product Exchange and Human Movement across 
the Indian Ocean World”. It took place in Het Pand, an old Dominican 
monastery with a history extending back to the early thirteenth century.! 
Nowadays, Het Pand serves as the beautiful cultural and congress cen- 
tre of Ghent University, Belgium. The conference was part of an MCRI 
(Major Collaborative Research Initiative) project. 

The MCRI project was an undertaking of the Indian Ocean World Centre 
(IOWC), established at the History Department, McGill University, 
under the supervision of its director, Gwyn Campbell. It comprised ten 
research teams in total,” including in their ranks scholars and coopera- 
tion partners from universities worldwide. The project investigated the 
first “global” economy in the context of human-—environment interac- 
tion, from the early centuries BCE to the present. This is the economy 


'Cf. the website of Ghent University, http: //www.ugent.be/het-pand /en /history. 


Our team 3 has investigated East and Southeast Asian maritime space (cf. http:// 
megill.ca/iow-mcri/teams/team-3-schottenhammer), and we focused especially on three 
aspects of human—environment interaction: (i) East Asian nation states or “territorial” areas 
versus the East Asian world, (i1) the nature of exchange relations in the Asian world with 
particular emphasis on the roles played by the official Chinese state and private Chinese and 
foreign merchants trading in the East Asian world and (ii) the extent of military /political 
or religious influence on the development of early maritime trade. 
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of the macro-region of the Indian Ocean World (IOW), an area of 
primary geopolitical importance that covers approximately 20% of the 
earth’s total maritime space and includes eastern Africa, the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia and now the emerging superpowers of China and 
India. The Indian Ocean is the only maritime expanse on earth that has 
been witness to the nautical ventures of most, if not all, of the major sea 
powers of world history. From East Africa to Southeast Asia and China, 
people living along its coasts have all sailed along Indian Ocean trading 
routes at one point or another during the last two-and-a-half millennia. 
The dependence of seafaring on the periodic alterations of the monsoon 
wind system and the use of ships made of wooden planks and stitched 
by coconut coir prior to steam navigation are two major features of this 
maritime space. 

Environment is key. The socio-economic foundations of the great 
variety of networks that have emerged across the IOW are very much 
related to the monsoon winds and ocean currents. First, the monsoon 
rains underpinned agricultural production. Next, these same monsoon 
winds created the possibility of direct trans-oceanic sailing, facilitat- 
ing the rise of a sophisticated, durable structure of long-distance mari- 
time exchanges of commodities, ideas, technologies and people, as has 
been shown in basically all the chapters of this publication. Involved is 
a system that economic historians refer to as a “global economy”.* And 
despite all the improvements in navigational practices and shipbuilding, 
shipping continued to be linked to the monsoons up to the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

This publication is consequently very much an expression of the 
research of the various cooperating partners and team members par- 
ticipating in the MCRI project. Each team has expressed its own 
approaches even while also striving to express a group spirit. Given the 
range of interests and the focus on intra-Asian connections, stressing the 
exchange relations between various parts of the macro-region regard- 
less of whether they were core regions or peripheries, we have chosen 
to entitle our endeavour Early Global Interconnectivity across the Indian 


3See especially the recent publication of Gwyn Campbell, Canada Research Chair 
in Indian Ocean World History and Founding Director, Indian Ocean World Centre 
(IOWC), McGill University, Africa and the Indian Ocean World in the Context of Human- 
Environment Interaction from Early Times to 1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, forthcoming). 
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Ocean World. This volume focuses on the exchange of ideas, religions, 
knowledge and technologies, whereas Volume I concentrates on com- 
mercial structures and exchanges. Needless to say, however, all of these 
aspects are overlapping and cannot be strictly separated. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank all the colleagues and 
institutions that made this publication possible. We also received gener- 
ous sponsorship for our international and interdisciplinary conference. 
First of all, I would like to express my gratitude to the IOWC and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada for their 
generous funding (10,000 CAD). My thanks go also to the Chiang 
Ching-kuo Foundation and the Research Foundation of Flanders (FWO) 
that sponsored the conference with 5,000 and 3,000 EUR, respectively, 
as well as to Freddy Mortier, the former dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Humanities and former vice-rector of Ghent University who in his func- 
tion as dean not only supported us financially with 3,000 EUR but also 
provided us with substantial endorsement and kindly commenced the 
conference proceedings with his welcome address. 

Last but not least, I wish to thank all who supported me during the 
organization of this conference and the preparation of this publica- 
tion that sometimes seemed to be a never-ending story. My assistants, 
first Thomas Steingruber, then Lukas Fallwickl for three semesters and 
recently also Dr. Maddalena Barenghi, have invested immense amounts 
of time and energy in assisting me with standardizing writings, transcrip- 
tions and special terms as well as the layout throughout this publication. 
Feryal Honarmand assisted me with Persian and Arabic transcriptions. 
Sometimes, however, due to authors’ preferences, the reader may come 
across names that are slightly differently spelled, especially as far as 
macrons and diacritics are concerned. The Chinese transcription, as a 
rule, follows the Pinyin system, the Japanese the Hepburn and the Korean 
the McCune-Reischauer Romanization system; for Vietnamese, we have 
tried to include diacritics and used the Royal Thai General System of 
Transcription (RTGS) for Thai and the IJMES for Arabic script. 

My thanks go especially to Dr. Mathieu Torck without whose con- 
stant practical support the conference could not have been carried out. 
Het Pand with its historical ambience was an ideal venue for this inter- 
national conference, and I am glad to say that we convened there yet 
another conference on a related topic in July 2017. 


Salzburg, Austria Angela Schottenhammer 
Montreal, Canada 
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CHAPTER. I 


Introduction 


Angela Schottenhammer 


This publication focuses on the emergence and gradual development 
of maritime commerce and interconnectivity across the world’s first 
“global economy”, the Indian Ocean World (IOW), Map 1.1. While for- 
mer studies have primarily concentrated on geographical sub-regions or 
thematic aspects, we pursue what may be considered a nascent field of 
Asian and Indian Ocean Studies (including the Asia-Pacific), namely the 
examination of intra- and trans-regional connections, of Asian and IOW 
interactions over the longue durée. This emerging field addresses a wide 
range of phenomena and investigates how different parts of Asia have 
long been connected with each other and changed in response to trans- 
regional phenomena. Studies undertaken include analysis of transporta- 
tion links, the development of mercantile networks and diasporic com- 
munities, the spread of religions, language and script dispersal, political 
alliances and polity expansions, technological interflows and the spread 
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Map 1.1 Indian Ocean 


of artistic forms, and ideological influences across various parts of the 
macro-region. Such ways of looking at things bring with them entirely 
new insight for many fields of Asian and Indian Ocean history and in 
terms of the relations of the Indian Ocean region to the world beyond. 
Looking less at the empires and “global” power players that 
dominated parts of the IOW throughout its long history than 
isconventional,thesevolumesaimatchallengingthetraditionalcentre/empire- 
periphery model because it has increasingly become evident that such a 
strict juxtaposition cannot be maintained. Frequently, such a model of 
antagonisms obscures the true nature of exchanges. It tends to pigeon- 
hole regions, developments and people a priori, considering them as 
less important or even neglecting them, overemphasizing exchanges 
from so-called centres or empires. Traditional ideas of empires and their 
peripheries—for example with China, the traditional Middle Kingdom as 
the centre and empire that influenced its surrounding neighbours, fre- 
quently portrayed as “barbarians”—changed over time and geographical 
space. And in recent years historians have come to see much clearer than 
in the past to what extent, for one example, China has been influenced 
by surrounding cultures, traditionally considered as nothing more than 
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marginal.! This revelation does not mean that we should now deny the 
influence and political, economic and cultural role and importance of 
empires. The argument is instead that one has to pay due attention to 
and credit all historical actors involved and free oneself from oversimpli- 
fied generalization and categorization. 

Within the give and take, the research of my own team, for exam- 
ple, has particularly focused on the examination of the emergence and 
development of maritime commerce in the East Asian world. There, 
China undoubtedly constituted one of the most important “core” IOW 
economies—very much as a “centre” in the IOW; but the surrounding 
polities, economies and cultures did matter, too. Inasmuch as conven- 
tional studies usually do little justice to the complex trans-frontier, trans- 
IOW exchanges of commodities, monies, technologies, ideas and people 
that have characterized interaction on the micro-level, our research has 
concentrated specifically on such interactions in the East Asian world 
and beyond. Geographically speaking, East Asia appears as a peripheral 
space, but it is still essential culturally, economically and politically, some- 
times even to the point of being a predominant part of a larger Asian and 
Indian Ocean space. 

These volumes also seek to provide readers with a balanced intro- 
duction into the manifold facets of interaction and a solid survey of the 
interconnectedness of various regions within the Indian Ocean macro- 
region over time. In this way, we seek to offer insights into major aspects 
of this world’s first true “global economy”. Doing this, it goes without 
saying that we cannot claim to cover systematically all aspects of the con- 
ceptual divisions examined here. 

We introduce our studies by beginning with our understanding of 
an emerging “global economy”, both in terms of geographical focus 
and timelines and in terms of thematic emphasis. The chapters included 


'«Empire” is defined as “a political unit of large extent controlling a number of terri- 
tories and peoples under a single sovereign authority”, where the “extent” is relative and 
depends on how far advanced transport conditions and news dissemination are”. Wolfgang 
Reinhard (2015) Empires and Encounters, 1350-1750 (Cambridge, MA, and London: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press), 12, with reference also to Thomas Allsen 
(2011) “Pre-Modern Empires”, in Jerry H. Bentley (ed.), Oxford Handbook of World 
History (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 361-378, here 361; and Leonard Jérn and 
Ulrike von Hirschhausen, eds. (2011) Comparing Empires: Encounters and Transfers in the 
Long Nineteenth Century (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht). 
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consider a wide range of themes related to the history of interactions in 
the IOW. Most authors also seek to provide a comparative analysis of 
both textual and archaeological sources. We present new archaeological 
findings, especially shipwrecks and nautical archaeology, and discuss tech- 
nologies, sea routes and cargoes, but also cultural and religious objects. 
The reader will time and again observe the close interrelationships 
between commercial exchanges, knowledge transfers and human move- 
ment and social mobility or migration. 

We furthermore speak of an increasing integration of port cities and 
local communities and economies into the Indian Ocean space. But read- 
ers will find that this development was not linear; it underwent various 
qualitative changes and shifts of nodes, hubs and centres with the chang- 
ing influences of polities, peoples and networks. While traditional studies 
on the IOW have much focused on the sudden change that was suppos- 
edly brought about with European colonialism—exemplary is probably 
Karti Chaudhuri’s valuable Asza Before Europe, where the history of the 
Indian Ocean seemingly ends in 1757?—more recent studies look in 
more detail into the changes and continuities that occurred despite or 
because of such events as the advent of the Europeans. 

One can of course observe the obvious historical fact that various dif- 
ferent powers, polities and merchant groups dominated larger or smaller 
parts of the maritime space. One group of merchants that was definitely 
very important for the establishment of a more and more routinized 
long-distance shipping and commercial exchange was what I would like 
to call “Persian Gulf traders”, that is merchants who originated from 
the Persian Gulf area and the Oriental world. In the beginning, these 
were mostly Iranians (in some publications also called Persians). After the 
Arab conquests of large parts of the Eurasian continent, starting in the 
seventh century, growing numbers of Arab merchants became involved 
into maritime trade. When they cherished their religions and also con- 
verted others to Islam, scholars generally speak of Muslim merchants. 
Activities of Muslim merchants are passim mentioned throughout this 
volume. And we dedicated two separate chapters to the spread of Islam 
across the IOW in volume II of this publication. 

Elsewhere, I have argued that it was actually Iranian and later Arab 
merchants, “Persian Gulf traders”, who “may be considered initiators of 


?Kirti N. Chaudhuri (1990) Asia Before Europe: Economy and Civilisation of the Indian 
Ocean from the Ruse of Islam to 1750 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
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a more routinized long-distance trade”, spanning the entire Indian Ocean 
space from East Africa, via the Persian Gulf through South and Southeast 
Asia as far as China and Japan. They connected such distant places and port 
cities as Malindi, Zanzibar, Siraf, Melaka, Canton &)"| or Yangzhou 49)". 
This was definitely a novelty.? In this context, one could perhaps even 
speak of an Iranization and later Arabization of the I[OW—in a similar con- 
text as scholars use the term Indianization,* reflecting the importance of 
South Asia in these early supra-regional relations. The term “Islamization” 
should be used with caution. Especially in our modern times, it has a 
strongly political-religious and, at least in Europe, a somewhat negative 
connotation. If we speak of Islamization of the IOW in middle period 
and early modern times, we have to be aware that the term does not com- 
port any negative connotation and, at the same time, that Islamization 
greatly promoted commercial, cultural, scientific and of course religious 
interconnectivity—an aspect that is particularly expounded in volume II. 
The significant role of South Asia, the Indian subcontinent and 
adjacent regions, for IO connectivity is uncontested. It was not only 
the name-giver for this huge maritime space; South Asian merchants 
have been very active in these waters since early times. Trade relations 
between South Asia and China had existed for centuries. Merchants 
from India traded in Guangzhou as early as the fifth century.® Whereas 


3See Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean—Iranian and 
Arab Long-Distance Traders”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 76.1, 135-179, esp. 
137; also Angela Schottenhammer (2002) Das songzeitliche Quanzhou im Spannungsfeld 
zwischen Zentralregierung und maritimem Handel. Unerwartete Konsequenzen des zentral- 
staatlichen Zugriffs auf den Retchtum einer Kiistenregion, Habilitation thesis [Mtinchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, 80] (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag), 53-39, 57. 


#See, for example, Ian W. Mabbett (1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia. 
Reflections on the Prehistoric Sources”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 8.1, 1-14; Ian 
W. Mabbett (1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia: Reflections on Historical Sources”, 
Journal of Southeast Asian Studies, 8.2, 143-161; Hermann Kulke (1990) “Indian Colonies, 
Indianization or Cultural Convergence? Reflections on the Changing Image of India’s Role 
in South-East Asia”, in Henk Schulte Nordholt (ed.), Onderzoek in Zuidoost-Azié. Agenda’s 
voor de jaren negentig (Leiden: Riksuniversiteit te Leiden), 8-32; Monica Smith (1999) 
“Indianization’ from the Indian Point of View: Trade and Cultural Contacts with Southeast 
Asia in the Early First Millennium C.E.”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient 42.1, 1-26; or Kenneth R. Hall (1982) “The ‘Indianization’ of Funan: An Economic 
History of Southeast Asia’s First State”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 13.1, 81-106. 

5Chinese sources indicate the presence of Indian merchant communities in coastal 
China including Guangzhou around this time. In the middle of the eighth century, three 
Brahmanical temples with a number of priests existed in Guangzhou; see Tansen Sen 
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the subcontinent’s role in the first three centuries CE as well as in the 
centuries from 1500 to 1800 has received much scholarly attention, the 
intervening long millennium from 500 to 1500 is relatively little studied. 
Chapter 8 consequently takes a close look at the thousand years, when 
South Asia built up networks from East Africa and the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf in the west to maritime and mainland Southeast Asia and 
China in the east. Epigraphic documents, letters of Jewish “India trad- 
ers”, mercantile organizations, ceramic evidence, shipwreck archaeology 
and textual sources all attest to the active Indic engagement in trade and 
commerce across the IOW. 

Much more common in academic discourse than Indianization has 
been, of course, the discussion about the Islamization of the macro- 
region. These questions are addressed by Pierre-Yves Manguin and all 
three of the contributors to Part I of this volume and extensively exam- 
ined in volume II. 

From the Chinese perspective, scholars have also started to speak of a 
Sinicization of Southeast Asia, emphasizing China’s increasing cultural, 
political and economic influence in there,° a discussion that has recently 
gained in importance due to the Peoples Republic of China’s “One belt 
one road” (OBOR) policy. Whereas from India there were no conquests, 
colonization or even extensive migration, as a consequence of which 
the term has basically been used in a cultural context—“Indians came 
to Southeast Asia, but they did not come to rule; and no Indian power 
appears to have pursued an interest in controlling a Southeast Asian 
power from afar”’—the use of the term Sinicization has been closely 
linked with Chinese domination, Chinese cultural imperialism or political 
and military expansionism. 

Originally, this idea first became popular in the 1940s, especially with 
Herold Jacob Wiens’ famous book China’s March Toward the Troptes, 
in which he repeatedly spoke of the Sinicization processes of China’s 


(2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade. The Realignment of Sino-Indian Relations, 600- 
1400 (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press), 163. The mention of Hindu temples could 
also indicate the existence of merchant guilds. 

See, for example, https: //www.southeastasianstudies.uni-freiburg.de /areastudies /research/ 
sinicization-in-southeast-asia (accessed June 17, 2017). 

?William H. Frederick (2017) “History of Southeast Asia”, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
https: //www.britannica.com/topic/history-of-Southeast-Asia (accessed June 4, 2017). 
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southern border regions and beyond.® And the implications were basi- 
cally political, in the 1950s and 1960s carrying strong anti-Communist 
features. The intention was to point to an aggressive southward move- 
ment of the Chinese people and state. 

At the same time, the geographical range of Sinicization was basically 
restricted to East and Southeast Asia. And indeed, as a rule, Chinese 
influence rarely stretched much beyond Southeast Asia. Except for the 
Mongol missions under Khubilai Khan (r. 1260-1294)—that took 
the Chinese officially as far as interior India as well as to the coast?—it 
was only during a short period in the early fifteenth century, when the 
Chinese emperor Yongle 2% (r. 1403-1424) dispatched the Muslim 
eunuch Zheng He 3$4 (1371-c. 1433) on six! expeditions into the 
Indian Ocean, reaching places as distant as the east coast of Africa, 
that China officially ventured far beyond immediate Southeast Asia, 
although in various respects the Zheng He voyages were little more than 
a follow-up to the major voyaging of Mongol times (Map 1.2).!! The 
Ming expeditions are also discussed in Chapter 4, which introduces the 
advent of Zheng He’s fleet in present-day Yemen. 

The Zheng He expeditions did in fact initiate a new age in the Indian 
Ocean, putting large parts of the entire macro-region for the first time 
under a system of state-controlled monopoly trade, with effects that 
have only partly begun to be investigated more thoroughly. This kind of 
“tribute trade” under Yongle basically served to appease and mitigate the 
foreigners who were so interested in Chinese goods and, consequently, 


SHerold J. Wiens (1952) China’s March Toward the Tropics: A Discussion of the 
Southward Penetration of China’s Culture, Peoples, and Political Control in Relation to the 
Non- Han- Chinese Peoples of South China and in the Perspective of Historical and Cultural 
Geography (New York: The Ronald Press), passim. 


° The Yuan court in total dispatched about sixteen missions to India. See, for example, 
Tansen Sen (2011) “Maritime Interactions Between China and India: Coastal India and 
the Ascendancy of Chinese Maritime Power in the Indian Ocean”, Journal of Central 
Eurasian Studies 2, 41-82. 

!OBetween 1405 and 1435 in total seven expeditions were carried out, a last one after 
the death of Yongle. 

See, for example, Paul D. Buell (2012) “Qubilai and the Indian Ocean: A New Era?”, 
in Salvatore Babones; Christopher Chase-Dunn (ed.), Handbook of World- Systems Analysis 
(London and New York: Routledge), 42-43; see also Virgil Ciociltan (2012) The Mongols 
and the Black Sea Trade in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, trans. Samuel Willcoks 
(Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill). 
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Map 1.2 Zheng He expeditions 


trade with China, a fact that once and again became evident when the 
Chinese government prohibited trade and commerce with foreign 
peoples—continental and coastal border regions were raided, attempting 
to force the government to reopen its borders for trade. Piracy and pirate 
raids were one result in maritime space and along the coastal areas. 
Yongle had his own particular attitude towards trade. He stressed 
that “it is not because we need their horses [those of the people of 
Central, Inner and West Asia], but because we must trade with them 
since everything they need comes from China. Therefore, a prohibition 
on trade [like the private maritime trade proscription that was officially 
implemented between 1371 and 1567] will result in their hatred, while 
allowing them to trade will show that we care and will help win their 
obedience”.!? On another occasion, the emperor is quoted as saying: 


Cao Renhu # 4% [1730-1786] (compiled on imperial command between 1747 and 
1767 or 1772), Oinding xu wenxian tongkao 8.4 LRRIGF , in Siku quanshu, fasc. 62, 
6-631, 26.3la. 
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“How much can we get from the customs duties? Is it not better not 
to set obstacles in the way of foreigners who wish to show their admira- 
tion for our country?”!* For him, trade was a completely adequate tool 
in pursuit of political aims. 

In other words, the Zheng He’s naval expeditions were basically initia- 
tives that served to gain or to maintain control over closely neighbouring 
countries, and to extort formal, political-ideological subordination under 
Chinese rule, if necessary with force, in order to make them conducive to 
China’s political and ideological claims. This meant their not troubling 
the border regions anymore but accepting China as the supra-ordinate 
power in the macro-region, a China which thereby obtained access to 
various goods and products that Chinese rulers desired. For this purpose, 
it was also necessary to control sea routes and strategically important 
nodes and port cities. Foreigners should be impressed by China’s supe- 
rior power, culture and her graciousness and benevolence and, conse- 
quently, accept this Chinese “tribute system” out of their own interest. 

How exactly these “barbarians” should be tamed and, especially, 
what role trade should play within this system became an issue of major 
debate and discussion within contemporary Chinese governments.'4 
After Yongle’s death, the maritime trade proscription was again intensi- 
fied and strictly implemented, enforcement reaching a peak during the 
Jiajing 3A reign (1521-1567), and conservative officials considered 
trade as harmful to Chinese society, complaining also that when using 
trade to communicate with foreigners the Chinese would put themselves 
on the same level as the former.!° China, one could say, at least officially 
retreated from the maritime world. 


13 Tbid., 26.30a. 


Ror an excellent analysis of Ming China’s maritime prohibition policy and the fac- 
tion struggle in the Chinese government about the role and position of foreign trade, 
see Li Kangying (2010) The Ming Maritime Policy in Transition, 1368-1567 | East Asian 
Maritime History, 8] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz). 


15 See, for example, Shen Jia #4 who stressed that “the Son of the Heaven should stick 
to the ‘Way’, with China at the center and the barbarians on the periphery, and China 
should rule by both ethical and physical power”. Shen Jia #4£ [jinshi 1688] Mingru yanx- 
ing lu WAS Ss 478k, in Siku quanshu, fasc. 458, 1.20a; or Feng Zhang 4%2# (sinshi 1538) 
who claimed that “contact with the barbarians will confuse the division between Chinese 
and aliens, and the damage could become uncontrollable if we allow such a trend to 
grow”. Feng Zhang 4% 2# [jinshi 1538] (1997) “Tongfan boyi” i 44%, in Chen Zilong 
IRF AER AE [1608-1647] (ed.), Ming singshi wenbian "48k X Sim WF E+E 4% (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shujw), vol. 280, 1.18b-1.19a. 
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But even during periods of aggressive expansion, I want to argue, 
imperial China never tried to conquer foreign countries Overseas in 
order to obtain exclusive access to, and forcefully integrate these coun- 
tries’ wealth, through exclusive exploitation,!® through the removal 
of natural or human resources, into their own national economy and 
domestic value production. This is an important qualitative difference 
when comparing traditional China with the early modern European 
powers in terms of their references to the IOW (see, for example, the 
British Empire’s reference to India or China and the Opium Wars). 
Nevertheless, China’s maritime expansion and the expeditions were not 
peaceful, as modern Chinese politics frequently tends to suggest.!” 

This brings us to the question of Europeanization or colonializa- 
tion of the Indian Ocean. To discuss the history of European expan- 
sion into the Indian Ocean is not the purpose of the present volumes 
(I and IT).!° Nevertheless, I consider it important to at least emphasize 
that, although colonialism may in many respects not have led to major 
institutional changes in the IOW (see Chapter 14 for this argument), it 
undoubtedly caused fundamental qualitative changes in the relationships 
between local economies and the European imperialist powers. During 
the process of transformation of national wealth in the form of money 
into recycling capital, the search for new sources of wealth that could 
be used and exploited for capital increase led to a competition among 
the European powers for exclusive access to natural and human resources 
worldwide and the purpose to forcefully integrate other countries’ wealth 


!6The exclusive exploitation of a country or region by one specific nation state that had 
occupied it, was one of the particular characteristics of colonialism in contrast to the “free 
trade” as later enforced by the USA. 


'7See also my “China’s Rise and Retreat as a Maritime Power” (2017), Chapter 12 
of Robert J. Antony and Angela Schottenhammer (eds.), Beyond the Silk Roads: New 
Discourses on China’s Role in East Asian Maritime History | East Asian Maritime History, 
16] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 189-212, esp. 203-205. 


18See, for example, Hendrik L. Wesseling (1997) Imperialism and Colonialism: Essays 
on the History of European Expansion (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press); or Itinerario: 
International Journal on the History of European Expansion and Global Interaction (1977—-) 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press); Comparative Studies in Overseas History: 
Publications of the Leiden Centre for the History of European Expansion (The Hague: 
Nijhoff); and for those who read German, I recommend Wolfgang Reinhard’s (2016) Die 
Unterwerfung der Welt. Globalgeschichte der europdischen Expansion 1415-2015 (Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck), an English translation will certainly follow soon. 
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into their own national economy and capitalist value production. In this 
respect, they also started to dominate local production spheres and econ- 
omies and initiated what we can, from the perspective of political econ- 
omy, understand under modern “globalization”—securing the world as 
a resource for capital profit. Of course, we have to distinguish between 
different degrees of European colonialism. We observe the first fully 
developed colonial system with a system of public credit, that is national 
debt, in the Netherlands. Public credit becomes the credo of capital and 
public debt one of the most powerful levers of capital accumulation that 
we eventually encounter most developed in the British Empire. This was 
definitely a new development with far-reaching consequences extending 
until the present day. Imperial China, on the contrary, never developed a 
colonialism that intended to exploit other countries’ wealth for these pur- 
poses of increasing capital accumulation. 

The authors of the chapters also attempt to address the dichotomy 
between legal and illegal (contraband) private and official exchanges, 
technological transfers, the spread of religions and their transmitter role, 
and human movements in the Indian Ocean world. These themes will 
become evident from the individual chapters of the present set of chap- 
ters. Seeking to cover the most important parameters of these shifts and 
exchanges, we have created a two-volume publication and have subdi- 
vided it into seven thematic sections (with twenty-five sub-chapters): 
Routes and Connections; Commercial Crossroads and New Perspectives 
on Archaeological Evidence; Official and Contraband Trade in the 
Nineteenth Century; Diasporas, Trade and Human Mobility (volume I); 
Religions in the IOW; Shipbuilding Technologies and Transportation; 
and Transfer of Knowledge and Technologies (volume IJ). 

In Part I of this volume, we provide a general overview of maritime 
routes and connections, discussing also activities of different merchant 
groups, and cover a period from early antiquity to the early fifteenth 
century. 

Chapter 2 summarizes major developments and characteristics of 
China’s increasing integration into the IOW up to Song times (until 
c. 1250). The chapter introduces textual and archaeological evidence to 
provide a basic insight into networks and connections and demonstrates 
the nature and particulars of China’s maritime relations. It will be argued 
that, while private commerce turned out to be more and more prosper- 
ous, the specific nature of Song China’s integration into overseas com- 
merce was formative. This concerns particularly the exchange of highly 
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manufactured goods with an intrinsic value for increasing quantities 
of natural products, which eventually would fall out of the commod- 
ity circulation through consumption. Involved were such commodities 
as incense, spices, aromatics, fragrant woods and medicinal drugs. This 
particular quality of foreign, maritime, trade eventually had significant 
consequences for the government’s national household and gradually 
emptied the state coffers. 

In Chapter 3, Hyunhee Park explores the expanded knowledge about 
the Islamic world the Chinese obtained through maritime contacts dur- 
ing the Mongol Yuan dynasty (1279-1367). Many studies have focused 
on expanded overland contacts between China and West Asia created by 
the Mongol conquest in the thirteenth century. Yet, the maritime realm 
should not be neglected, thanks to the expansion of routes and com- 
mercial connections in the Indian Ocean world. Sino-Islamic maritime 
contacts also witnessed a significant upswing. Whereas the overland 
routes experienced a period of conflict and crisis due to wars among 
the feuding khanates of the Mongol Empire, maritime routes, by com- 
parison, suffered fewer obstacles. The Mongol rulers of China also 
introduced various policies directly facilitating maritime trade. Written 
and archaeological evidence testify explicitly to booming maritime con- 
tacts during the Mongol period. The Indian Ocean actually served as 
an important gateway for the exchange of commodities and knowl- 
edge, for example medical knowledge, between China and the Islamic 
world. Merchants from the Islamic world used various channels to work 
together with Chinese individuals and groups engaged in maritime 
trade, and, in this way, through mutual contacts, Chinese knowledge 
about West Asia and North Africa also grew more dynamic, extensive 
and flexible compared to that of earlier periods. Centring her account 
on the port cities of Quanzhou and Guangzhou, Park puts together 
several concrete examples of Chinese and Muslim activities that suggest 
the increase in Chinese geographic knowledge of the Islamic world in 
Yuan-dynasty China. 

Alexander Jost in Chapter 4 subsequently introduces a short but 
interesting discussion of political encounters and commodity exchange 
between Ming China (1368-1644) and the Rasutlid Sultanate in Yemen 
and Hadramawt (1229-1454). The already mentioned expeditions led 
by the Muslim eunuch Zheng He into the Indian Ocean in the early 
fifteenth century document traditional China’s furthest expansion into 
the Western Indian Ocean, carrying the Chinese as far as the Red Sea 
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or the East coast of Africa. These phenomena are documented not only 
in several travelogues composed by members of the Chinese treasure 
fleet, such as the ones by Ma Huan % #& (c. 1380-1460) or Fei Xin # 1% 
(c. 1385-1436)!’, but also by local Yemeni chronicles, which not only 
complement each other but also display different perspectives on the 
same events. This chapter analyses the understanding of these missions 
by the Chinese and their Yemeni counterparts and introduces a compre- 
hensive view of the involved commodities, their connotations and their 
evaluation by both sides and the results and mutual impressions remain- 
ing from these encounters in later times. 

Part II—Commercial Crossroads and New Perspectives on 
Archaeological Evidence—expounds early- to middle-period exchanges 
across the Indian Ocean, introducing new archaeological data and evi- 
dence, such as shipwrecks. 

Chapter 5 by Pierre-Yves Manguin discusses the significant evolution 
in the models used to describe the relationship between the two shores 
of the Bay of Bengal during the six or seven centuries preceding the 
so-called Indianization of Southeast Asia that extensive archaeological 
research on late prehistoric to early historic sites of Southeast Asia has 
brought about. As seen from Southeast Asia, the early circulation of local 
trade goods, the presence of Indian products in a variety of sites, the 
prompt appearance of (proto-)urban sites, the development of sophisti- 
cated shipbuilding and sailing technologies, and the role of local mer- 
chants and shipmasters, all point towards the complexity of the process 
shaping this extensive zone of cultural convergence and to a significant 
measure of entrepreneurship from the Southeast Asian side of the Bay of 
Bengal. This chapter also summarize newly available data and shows how 
this affects our global comprehension of the history of the Indian Ocean. 

Chapter 6 by John Guy discusses recent shipwreck discoveries, dated 
from the late Tang to early Song dynasties. The wrecks—parallel to what 
we know from textual evidence—actually confirm the significant influ- 
ence and involvement of Iranian and Arab merchants in the Indian Ocean 
trade from the Persian Gulf via Southeast Asia to China. The chapter 
introduces various physical objects, especially ceramics revealed from the 
wrecks, and gives us clues on production sites, styles and preferences, 


Fei Xin #42 [c. 1388-1436] (1436) Xingya shenglan £.42)%, (Overall Survey of the 
Star Raft) and Ma Huan 4%) %& [c. 1380-1460] (1451) Yingyai shenglan iE. (The 
Overall Survey of the Ocean’s Shores). 
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distribution and possible customers. Chinese wares, for example, were 
produced to serve the needs of long-distance traders, including those of 
the Persian Gulf. Particularly interesting and significant were the remains 
of two Persian Gulf ceramics, namely a turquoise glazed jar—variants of 
which have been found on the famous Belitung and the Chau Thanh 
wrecks—and a dark turquoise glaze over a high-fired earthenware body, 
variants of which have been identified along the entire Indian Ocean sea 
routes, from the Persian Gulf, East Africa to Japan. 

Chapter 7 by Don J. Wyatt examines the early China—Africa con- 
nection of mercantile transit between the eastern coast of Africa and 
that of China, which chiefly consisted of the commerce in and circu- 
lation of African goods and human beings (slaves) across the Indian 
Ocean. At a far earlier stage than is typically realized, the Chinese ini- 
tiated trade relations that succeeded in bringing about the importation 
of products of East African origin. In so doing, China commenced its 
own tradition of exchange with East Africa—one that was conducted at a 
somewhat lower level but nonetheless was comparable in scale to the pre- 
existent and more direct trade pursued by merchants hailing from the var- 
ious contemporary countries of the Arabian Peninsula and of the Indian 
subcontinent. The East African commodities most sought after initially 
by all parties outside Africa were ivory, spices and aromatics, but by the 
late tenth century CE, if not substantially earlier, the Chinese of imperial 
court circles became exposed also to representatives of the 4uman inhab- 
itants of East Africa. As a direct consequence, the documented expansion 
of the Indian Ocean slave trade would ultimately extend to the east as far 
as the major Chinese port cities of Quanzhou and Guangzhou. Literary 
and historical records consequently attest subtly to a widening Chinese 
exposure to people as well as to things African. In the end, the degree of 
contact exceeds the boundaries of what we have hitherto come to expect. 

In Chapter 8, Ranabir Chakravarti discusses the activities of South 
Asian merchants during the long millennium from 500 to 1500, as men- 
tioned above. 

In Part III, we focus on official and contraband trade in the nine- 
teenth century, a century that was significant in many ways and brought 
about decisive structural changes in the IOW, last not least by the 
ever-increasing trade of opium into China that ended with the Opium 
Wars (First Opium War, 1839-1843; Second Opium War, 1856-1860) 
and China’s defeat and her forcible opening to foreign imperialist trades 
and investments. We examine the trade in opium between India and 
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China here from an Indian perspective, analyse the transfer of small 
arms from Britain to Iran and finally introduce commercial activities of 
German merchants in the IOW. All chapters address official and smug- 
gling trade. 

In Chapter 9, Om Prakash discusses an important aspect of seven- 
teenth- to nineteenth-century trade in the Indian Ocean—the opium 
trade. He analyses the involvement of Indian peasants living in the major 
production areas of Bihar and Malwa and asks in this context if the 
expansion in output witnessed over time was solely a function of coer- 
cion of the peasants or if there was also an activist role that the peasants 
and especially the Indian government played in trade expansion? At the 
time, the involvement of the English East India Company in the Bihar 
opium trade was rather limited. Nonetheless, Om Prakash shows that the 
liberal policy of the government, whereby it provided an assured mar- 
ket (through government monopoly) for the peasants’ output at a pre- 
determined price not subject to alteration, also contributed to the great 
expansion of the cultivation of opium. 

In terms of the next chapter, it goes without saying that the evolu- 
tions of weapons and their transfers are important topics related to 
every aspect of historical studies. Transfers of military technologies and 
smuggling of weapons or materials required to produce them (includ- 
ing instruction manuals) were crucial for many periods in history. In the 
nineteenth century, the technologies concerning firearms evolved rapidly, 
and their diffusion had tremendous impacts all over the world. As this 
topic has never been seriously examined before, except for a few Asian 
examples, Chapter 10 by Ozawa Ichiro thus breaks new ground in its 
examination of the process of arms transfer from Great Britain to Iran 
in the nineteenth century. Suppliers and recipients, routes and modes 
of transportation, as well as items transferred are analysed in a compara- 
tive manner, pointing out the peculiarities and similarities of the trade in 
terms of other regions and countries around the Indian Ocean. 

Germans are generally considered “colonial latecomers” in the macro- 
region. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, merchants 
from German-speaking areas hardly forayed into the Indian Ocean 
world, including into the China trade. This situation changed consid- 
erably in the course of the nineteenth century, when, during and after 
its midpoint, the trading activities of German merchants in the IOW 
grew rapidly, especially in its eastern parts, in areas such as the British 
free ports of Singapore and Hong Kong and in the new trading ports of 
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Qing China established after the Opium Wars. In Chapter 11, Mariko 
Fukuoka provides an overview of these German trading activities, from 
their long stagnation to a time of rapid growth, and examines the back- 
grounds to this change, comparing German activities as far as possible 
with those of other “newcomers”, especially Americans. 

Part IV focuses on diasporas, local societies and trade as well as 
human movement and mobility across the Indian Ocean, including 
the transfer of cultures that went along with people moving over larger 
spaces. This topic is of course repeatedly addressed elsewhere in both 
volumes of this study—after all it is humans who transfer goods, ideas, 
or technologies—but the examples selected here demonstrate both the 
close interconnections between commercial, military and political pur- 
poses and social mobility and the narrow gap between legal and illegal, 
forced or voluntary relocation. 

For a period of seven hundred years, the port cities of China played 
host to long-lasting communities of foreign maritime merchants who 
came from across the vast expanses of maritime Asia. Using the writings 
of Chinese officials and literati, it is also possible to offer some obser- 
vations concerning how these merchant communities interacted with 
and were perceived by their Chinese hosts during the Song dynasty 
(960-1279). In Chapter 12, John W. Chaffee focuses on accounts from 
Guangzhou #/)'| and Quanzhou #/', the two most popular destina- 
tions for those coming from the South Seas. He finds that there was a 
remarkable degree of tolerance for these immigrants among official and 
literati writers. Wealthy merchants in the end could be faulted for their 
great wealth, but not for their observable physical features, customs, 
dress or religion. This fact was a reflection of their non-threatening 
presence and their relative integration into port societies, and also of an 
apparent lack of curiosity about them among Chinese élites. 

Chapter 13 introduces an important but hitherto (at least in Chinese 
Studies) neglected crossroad and commercial centre of the early mod- 
ern world, Manila in the Philippines. In the seventeenth century, Manila 
became a bridge between three oceanic worlds: the Indian, the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. In their global connecting functions, Chinese settlers 
in Manila played a key role as a trigger for a new kind of trading pro- 
cess, one that transformed the Philippine archipelago’s social landscape. 
Manel Ollé investigates the development of this migratory Chinese pres- 
ence during its first century, as well as the dissemination of the Chinese 
presence to other places in the Philippines, as it became an early diasporic 
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phenomenon positioned between a type of synergic cooperation and an 
open, violent conflict with the Spanish. As such, it had both intercultural 
and local impacts (fiscal, legal, urban, cultural, etc.). 

Chapter 14 by René Barendse discusses the development of port cit- 
ies in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea area between approximately 1720 
and 1840. He analyses flows of commodities, shipping and financial 
networks, the mobility of traders and the activities of trading organiza- 
tions, such as the Dutch VOC (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie) 
or the EIC (British East India Company). This chapter also critically 
assesses the role of country trade and of the VOC and EIC and the 
British Empire in the macro-region.’° It finally takes the reader to raise 
the question of to what extent the Europeans and European colonial- 
ism actually qualitatively changed the economic system that had pre- 
vailed across the Indian Ocean for centuries. Barendse shows that while 
quantitatively speaking much more commerce was going on in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries than previously, qualitatively speaking the 
changes were not so great as has been frequently assumed. 

Summarizing the manifold aspects of interconnectivity in the IOW in 
the longue-durée as introduced in this volume, it becomes evident that 
here we are really confronted with nothing less than an early global com- 
mercial network. 


20See also René Barendse (2009) The Arabian Seas 1700-1763 (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 
4 vols. 
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China’s Increasing Integration into the 
Indian Ocean World Until Song * Times: 
Sea Routes, Connections, Trades 


Angela Schottenhammer 


EARLY CONNECTIONS 


The China Sea was definitely connected with the Indian Ocean in early 
antiquity. Indian ports, for example, had served as important tran- 
shipment centres for trade between China and markets in the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea at least since the first century BCE.! 


'Cf. my contribution for Océanides (2017) “The Maritime Relations Between the 
Indian Ocean and the China Sea in the Middle Ages” (Suffolk: Boydell & Brewer), 794- 
806. For a general overview on imperial maritime China from antiquity until approx- 
imately the sixteenth century see also my entry for the Oxford Research Encyclopedia 
of Asian History, an online research tool published by Oxford University Press; also 
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The seafaring trade of the Roman Empire connected south-eastern 
Europe and the Orient with the west coast of India through the Red 
and Arabian Seas leading to ports in India.? From there links led into the 
China Seas, even though connections were not yet routine. Probably the 
most important source concerning China’s maritime contacts and routes 
in the Nanhai ## region during the Han ® dynasty (206 BCE-220 
CE) is a much quoted and discussed entry in the Official History of the 
Han Dynasty (Hanshu i#% & ).° According to this entry, and comparing it 
with archaeological evidence from the coasts of Southeast Asia and India, 
ships in Han times sailed from Hepu #74 or Xuwen /## I first to Funan 
4k # (Phnam; today’s Southern Vietnam and part of Cambodia), the first 
important kingdom in Southeast Asia,* and reached Oc Eo, the port of 
Funan, located at the Mekong River Delta.° From there they travelled 


“China’s Rise and Retreat as a Maritime Power” (2017), Chapter XI of Robert J. Antony 
and Angela Schottenhammer (eds.), Beyond the Silk Roads: New Discourses on China’s 
Role in East Asian Maritime History | East Asian Maritime History, 16] (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz), 189-212; and Angela Schottenhammer (2012) “The ‘China Seas’ in World 
History: A General Outline of the Role of Chinese and East Asian Maritime Space from Its 
Origins to c. 1800”, Journal of Marine and Island Cultures 1, 63-86. 


?Liu Xinru (2010) The Silk Road in World History |The New Oxford World History] 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press), 33, 40. 

$Ban Gu #£E) [32-92] (1964) Hanshu iF (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 28.1671. For an 
English translation of this entry, see Yui Ying-shih (1967) Trade and Expansion in Han Clina. 
A Study in the Structure of Sino-Barbarian Economic Relations (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press), 172-173; also Yti Ying-shih (1986) “Han Foreign Relations”, in 
Denis Twitchett and Michael Loewe (eds.), The Cambridge History of China. Vol. 1. The Ch’in 
and Han Empires, 221 B.C-220 A.D. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 376-462. 


#See, for example, Yoshiaki Ishizawa, “Chinese Chronicles of the Ist-5th Century A.D. 
Punan, Southern Cambodia”, in Rosemary Scott and John Guy, South East Asia @ China: 
Art, Inter action &% Commerce. Colloquies on Art & Archaeology in Asia No. 17. Held June 
6th-8th, 1994 (London: Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, 1995), 11-31; Paul Pelliot 
(1903) “Le Fou-nan”, in Bulletin de VEcole Francaise de ? Extréme-Orient 3.57, 248-303. 


°On the role of Oc Eo, a major city of Funan, see also Pierre-Yves Manguin (2009) 
“The Archaeology of Funan in the Mekong River Delta: The Oc Eo Culture of Vietnam”, 
in N. Tingley (ed.), Arts of Ancient Vietnam: From River Plain to Open Sea (New York and 
Houston: Asia Society, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Yale University Press), 100-118; 
Eric Bourdonneau (2007) “Réhabiliter le Funan. Oc Eo ou la premiere Angkor”, Bulletin 
de V’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 94, 111-157; or on the large network of canals of the 
city that actually required a functioning and centralized polity see also Eric Bourdonneau 
(2003) “The Ancient Canal System of the Mekong Delta—Preliminary Report”, in Anna 
Karlstr6m and Anna Kallén (eds.), Fishbones and Glittering Emblems. Southeast Asia 
Archaeology 2002 (Stockholm: Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities), 257-270. 
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via the Gulf of Thailand to the east coast of the Isthmus of Kra on the 
Malay Peninsula. Goods were unloaded there and then transported over 
land, probably crossing the narrowest part of the Isthmus at Kra Buri in 
order to reach the west coast. From there ships sailed in the direction 
of the Gulf of Bengal and then further to the east coast of Sri Lanka, 
or they reached a South Indian port, Arikamedu, or another port along 
the coast of Coromandel.® The return voyage went back the same way 
or via the Malacca Strait. Funan was an important stopover in the Indo- 
Iranian and Parthian sea trade of that time. There is scepticism about the 
authenticity of the passage, as well as the problem that it may not actu- 
ally have been written by Ban Gu #£] (32-92) himself. But there can 
be little doubt that the entry probably provides a relatively authentic pic- 
ture of at least a major sea route from China to Southeast Asia at that 
time. Contacts with places in Indo-China, North Sumatra, Myanmar and 
South India are mentioned. 

From the Chinese perspective, the search for the riches of the south 
constituted a major motivation to look to the southern seas. As early as 
111 BCE, the Han Emperor Wudi % K# (r. 140-87 BCE) subjugated 
NanYue 2% located in south China in order to gain access to wealth 
from the Nanhai region. He also sent his armies to annex what is now 
northern Vietnam, subsequently controlling the Tonkin Gulf area and 
the northern edge of mainland Southeast Asia.’ Han Wudi also estab- 
lished commanderies in Korea. In 109 BCE, he dispatched a fleet with 
5,000 soldiers from Shandong via the Bohai %# Sea to Korea in order 
to attack the country.® The Chinese soldiers were supposedly transported 
to Korea on multi-storied ships called “louchuan” 7245. Through such 
measures Han China was able to bring neighbouring regions and polities 
both south and north of its own territory under control. 


Bernhard Dahm (2004) “Handel und Herrschaft im Grenzbereich des Indischen 
Ozeans”, in Dietmar Rothermund and Susanne Weigelin-Schwiedrzik (eds.), Der 
Indische Ozean. Das afro-asiatische Mittelmeer als Kultur- und Wirtschaftsraum (Vienna: 
Promedia), 105-122, here 109. 


?We know that in 29 CE Jiaozhou 32! (modern Vietnam) at that time under the super- 
vision of its local governor still voluntarily sent an embassy to the Han court “paying trib- 
ute” (ZC REAK She CBR APE AA). Cf. Fan Ye YUH [398-446] (1985) How Hanshu 
i# F (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 1 shang, 41. 

8Sima Qian 4] .%i [c. 145-86 BCE] (1994) Shift R2UK 32 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 
115.2987-2989. 
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In 260, a certain Kang Tai 4 4 received the order of the ruler of the 
state of Wu % (222-280) in South China, Sun Quan %### (r. 222-252), 
to travel to Southeast Asia. He left a report about his travels, 
Wushi waiguo zhuan ®%¥ 9+ B41 (Description of Foreign Countries dur- 
ing the Time of Wu). Parts of it have survived in later encyclopaedias.’ 
Liu Shufen has suggested that due to the prosperous maritime trade in 
China’s coastal regions at that time, the Southern Dynasties (420-589) 
experienced an “impressive” commercial and urban development.!? Of 
major importance for the further development of maritime relations 
was the expansion of Buddhism in the whole macro-region. Since the 
late fourth, early fifth centuries Buddhist networks dominated the entire 
eastern part of the Indian Ocean.!! Without question, China’s increas- 
ing integration into the Indian Ocean world in the period between 400 
and 750 still needs further investigation, and future research will have 
to focus more on specific, partly overlapping, intra-Asian networks. But 
undoubtedly, recent studies have already made significant advances in 
helping us understand how Buddhism spread across the Indian Ocean 
region as well as the Buddhist interactions between ancient and mid- 
dle period India and China. In this connection, Tansen Sen has recently 
argued “that the diffusion of Buddhism in China was an outcome of 
multi-ethnic collaborations, and the ingenuity of Chinese and foreign 
monks in making the doctrine adaptable to Chinese society”.!7 

A crucial point in the context of how recent scholarship has altered 
our “traditional” concepts and perceptions of how China interacted with 


°An entry in Taiping yulan K--'®, by Li Fang 2% provides us with a brief passage 
of Wushi waiguo zhuan. Accordingly, at that time junks for overseas commerce existed 
that were equipped with seven sails (447k-C WL). Li Fang 48% [925-996] Taiping yulan 
KF  &,, 771.5b, in Sibu congkan, fasc. 35-55. 

Liu Shufen (2001) “Jiankang and the Commercial Empire of the Southern Dynasties: 
Change and Continuity in Medieval Chinese Economic History”, in Scott Pearce, Audrey 
Spiro, and Patricia Ebrey (eds.), Culture and Power in the Reconstitution of the Chinese 
Realm, 200-600 (Cambridge and London: Harvard University Asia Center), 35-52. 


See also the chapter by Tansen Sen, originally published as Tansen Sen (2014) 
“Buddhism and the Maritime Crossings”, in Dorothy C. Wong, and Gustav Heldt 
(eds.), China and Beyond in the Mediaeval Period. Cultural Crossings and Inter- Regional 
Connections, Chapter 2 (Delhi: Cambria Press, Manohat), 39-62. 


!2Tansen Sen (2016) “The Spread of Buddhism to China: A Re-Examination of the 
Buddhist Interactions Between Ancient India and China”, in http://chr.sagepub.com/ 
content /48/1-2/11.abstract (accessed March 22, 2016). 
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the world beyond is the recognition of her relative passivity in terms 
of long-distance overseas diplomacy and trade. What is known is that 
from antiquity into the twelfth century Chinese merchants were not 
yet active players in long-distance maritime connections extending into 
the Indian Ocean. But missions such as that by Kang Tai or the sub- 
jugation of NanYue by Han Wudi at least attest to the fact that there 
existed a not unremarkable interest among Chinese ruling élites in mari- 
time connections with Southeast Asia. This conclusion is supported also 
by the archaeological evidence. In 1974, archaeologists discovered the 
remains of an old shipyard in the vicinity of modern Guangzhou that has 
been dated to the turn of the third to the second century BCE.!* Ships 
of a length of up to 30 m and a width of 8.4 m could have been con- 
structed there.!+ Also some Qin and Han coins were excavated in situ. 
After comparative analysis, the conclusion was reached that this was most 
probably a state-supervised shipyard used for military purposes.!> Sun 
Quan reportedly already possessed large ships able to transport up to 
3,000 soldiers and officials that were able to sail along the big rivers and 
streams.!© Shipbuilding technology experienced significant progress dur- 
ing the Han period. Textual sources mention different types of ships and 
boats that could be used for different purposes—naval or commercial, for 
commodity or human transportation. These were basically designed for 
river or coastal but not overseas navigation.!” 

Some Chinese historians claim that the merchant junks (guchuan 
@ 45) of the time, that were also used by Han envoys around 100 BCE, 
were built in China and operated by Chinese sailors. Hanshu, on the 
other hand, clearly states that these envoys had to rely on foreign “bar- 
barian junks” (manyi guchuan %& & ¥ AS) to travel along the coast. Thus 
the Tang # period (618-906) Tang yulin #2%7% (Forest of Tales from 


'SGuangzhou wenwu guanlichu /&)!] {498 2K (1977) “Guangzhou Qin Han zao- 
chuan gongchang yizhi shijue” #y)!| Ai% se AG Ly it BLIATE, Wenwu 4, 1-16. 

14Gang Deng (1997) Chinese Maritime Activities and Socioeconomic Development, c. 
2100 B.C-1900 A.D. (Westport, CT, and London: Greenwood Press), 77. 


1SGuangzhou wenwu guanlichu (1977) “Guangzhou Qin Han zaochuan gongchang 
yizhi shijue”. 

16 Hang Shijun tt (1937) Sanguozhi buzhu = 8 A 7#4iE (Shanghai: Shangwu yinshu- 
guan), 6.6b. 

'7Lin Fengjiang #UIL, Chen Xiujuan IR #44 (1994) “Handai de zaochuanye yu haiwai 
maoyi” &% Wiz AG HR SLIP AD, Longziang shehui kexue 12iL 74-8 4+ F 6, 65-67. 
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the Tang) by Wang Dang £2® refers to “foreign ships called haibo” 
#40, which year for year come to Guangzhou for trade, the largest 
ones coming from the “Lion’s Country” (Shizi guo 4+ B)), that is Sri 
Lanka," 

While Chinese historians have repeatedly emphasized the early 
engagement of Chinese ships and sailors in long-distance connections, 
Western Sinologists have rather stressed China’s passivity in this area. 
Recent research on Tang China’s involvement in overseas and foreign 
trade has shown, by contrast, that some Tang rulers and the Tang cen- 
tral government probably did play a much more active role in promoting 
foreign maritime relations than has hitherto been assumed.!? In terms 
of naval activities, rulers sought to secure neighbouring borderlands and 
adjacent ocean spaces, for example in northern Vietnam or Korea. Some 
rulers even sent missions to countries overseas. They definitely wanted 
to have access to the wealth, or to specific products including Buddhist 
scripts, of the Southern Seas. This could involve a sponsorship of mari- 
time connections, relations with ruling or social élites overseas, and the 
securing or even monopolization of certain ocean spaces and/or routes, 
at least in their more immediate vicinity; but Chinese traders, as a rule, 
did not yet sail overseas in their own ships. China’s maritime commerce 
and its connections with the Indian Ocean world still basically depended 
on foreigners. 


MARITIME CONNECTIONS DURING THE SUI- LANG PERIOD 
(C. SEVENTH TO EARLY TENTH CENTURIES) 


By Tang times, China was well integrated into maritime networks 
extending into the Indian Ocean. Between 623 and 684 alone numer- 
ous missions were sent to China, not only from Indo-China but also 


'SRor further details cf. James K. Chin (2004) “Ports, Merchants, Chieftains, and 
Eunuchs. Reading Maritime Commerce of Early Guangdong”, in Shing Miiller, Thomas 
O. Hollmann and Putao Gui (eds.), Guangdong: Archaeology and Early Texts | Archdologte 
und friihe Texte| (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 217-239, 222-223. 


See Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean—Iranian and 
Arab Long-Distance Traders”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 76.1, 135-179; Victor 
H. Mair, “Lecture Seven: China in the Age of Commerce”, in http://www. kaifengfounda- 
tion.org/kfgyjjh-en/tabid/359 /InfoID /813/frtid/375/Default.aspx (accessed February 
28,2016). 
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from countries further away. At the same time, China gradually became 
directly connected with the Persian Gulf and beyond. While trade rela- 
tions with Southeast Asia and parts of India, that is, the eastern part 
of the larger Indian Ocean space, had existed for centuries, “Persian 
Gulf traders” initiated China’s age of long-distance maritime com- 
merce. Iranian (Chin. Bost #3) and later Arab (Chin. Dashi K®) 
traders in China—terms that should probably rather be understood as 
general references to peoples from the Middle East, trading on ships 
crewed probably by people of a more diverse range of ethnicities and 
religions?°—linked China to the Western Indian Ocean. Iranian mer- 
chants began to sail the long distances to India and China during the 
Sassanid period (224-651), even though not yet on a regular basis. 
During the early Tang period, especially since the establishment of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258), these connections became more fre- 
quent,*! a development that cannot be separated from events in Inner 
Asia and from official sponsorships of commercial relations with China 
by the Arabs. The establishment of more routine maritime connections 
between the Persian Gulf and China was definitely a novelty and a signif- 
icant development in the global history of such interactions.?* Elsewhere 


20Following Claudine Salmon, we should understand Bosi #4 in terms of a diaspora 
with communities spread all over the Indian Ocean region, a diaspora in which Iranian 
merchants figured prominently until late Tang times. Personal communication 04.11.2008; 
cf. also Claudine Salmon (2002) “Srivijaya, la Chine et les marchands chinois (Xe—XIlIe s.). 
Quelques réflexions sur la société de empire sumatranais”, Archipel 63, 57-78. 


*lJust recently the tomb of an Iranian (Bosiguo ren i #f BA) called “Mohulu” /£*¥ 
#& has been found in the vicinity of Yangzhou, in Wuzhacun “Ff #1. The tomb stele states 
that he was born in the Western Region (x7yu 3%) and came to Yangzhou on a ship tak- 
ing the sea route (#+#iabst). He had a wife named Mu 4%, one daughter and lived there 
peacefully in his own residence. He passed away in 835 at the age of seventy-five. Thus, 
he must have been born in 761. He is described as a religious person, probably a Muslim. 
The inscription also indicates that he was very familiar with Chinese culture and customs. 
The stele is composed entirely in Chinese by a certain Chen Juzhou IR 2 # from Henan. 
Cf. http://news.yznews.com.cn/2015-11/17/content_5630070.htm; Zheng Yang 36 l% 
and Chen Deyong IR/% 4, “Yangzhou xin faxian Tangdai Bosiren mubei yiyi tantao” #7)" 
Ot ILE AMET A Be SE AAR, in Zhongguo shehui kexuewang ¥ BAe 4+ 44, http:// 
arch.cssn.cn/kgx/sjkg/201509 /P020150906534018387328 pdf (DOI: — https://doi. 
org/10.16293/j.cnki.cn11-1345/b.2015.03.027). 


22 Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean”. 
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I have thus argued that it was Iranian and Arab merchants who first initi- 
ated an age of active maritime long-distance trade in China.?° 

Developments in seafaring and navigation during the early Islamic 
period also facilitated more intense contacts. Various turquoise blue- 
glazed ceramics shards have been excavated in Chinese port cities. 
Archaeologists concluded they most obviously originally served as con- 
tainers and not as commodities.** At the same time, we also possess sev- 
eral indications of China’s increasing interest in maritime relations with a 
wider Indian Ocean world. 

For the time period under consideration here, we can also observe 
several significant changes and developments: 

First, since the overland routes were temporarily obstructed by polit- 
ical and military clashes, merchants increasingly took to the seas. In 
addition, we have to take into account the official Arab sponsorship of 
commercial and diplomatic relations with China. After the establishment 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in particular, mutual relations reached a high 
point. We know from some Tang rulers at least that they, too, actively 
sought for good relations. 

Second, “Persian Gulf traders” (Iranians and Arabs) had definitely 
initiated an age of active long-distance maritime commerce; after 750 
Iranians and Arabs had replaced many “Kunlun ## merchants” 
(Southeast Asian), while Chinese merchants continued to sail the Nanhai 
waters on Iranian, Arab and other foreign ships.?° 

Third, the pattern of trade changed: luxury goods and precious goods 
used in Buddhist rituals were increasingly replaced by bulk commodi- 
tiles, spices, aromatics, medicines, timbers and scented woods; also the 
role of silk decreased as a Chinese export commodity and ceramics took 
its place. The beginnings of China’s large-scale export ceramics industry 
have to be sought in the Tang dynasty. 

Fourth, China’s maritime politics during the Tang and well into the 
Song dynasty (960-1279) were characterized by an increasing interest in 


23 Angela Schottenhammer (2000) Das songzeitliche Quanzhou im Spannungsfeld zwis- 
chen Zentralregierung und maritimem Handel. Unerwartete Konsequenzen des zentralstaat- 
lichen Zugriffs auf den Reichtum einer Kiistenregion (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 57. 


24Cf. Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean”. 
25Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade. A Study of the Early History of Chinese 


Trade in the South China Sea”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
31.182, part 2, 1-135, 103-104. 
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maritime commerce and going along with this, its active official sponsor- 
ship. Merchants also gradually became more important than diplomats. 

Fifth, we can gradually observe a shift from Buddhist to Islamic dom- 
inated maritime networks in the Indian Ocean, although Buddhism 
remained important. 

Funan was a major stopover point in antiquity but trade shifted more 
and more to the Malay region and Palembang as a proxy between China 
and the Indian Ocean.*° The key role of the area was reinforced by 
the establishment of a powerful polity called Srivijaya (seventh to thir- 
teenth centuries), Sanfogi =4#— in Chinese, with Palembang as cap- 
ital. In Chinese records of the later ninth and early tenth century, we 
can observe a shift of power in the Straits of Malacca from Zhanbei %& # 
[Jambi ]-Malayu to Sanfogi [Srivijaya]-Palembang. In Chinese sources of 
the early tenth century, the renewed Srivijayan supremacy is marked by 
the arrival of an embassy from Foqi #7 in 904, whereas Zhanbei only 
re-emerges in the eleventh century as “Sanfoqi Zhanbeiguo”. This sug- 
gests “that for the Chinese chroniclers of the time Malayu/Jambi was a 
part of the power controlling the Straits of Malacca”.?7 

The Srivijaya region continued to play a major role far into the Song 
dynasty, as a flourishing trading emporium dominated mainly by Arabs 
or merchants of Arab and Iranian descent.?® As the major link connecting 


26Derek Heng (2009) Sino-Malay Trade and Diplomacy from the Tenth through the 
Fourteenth Century |Ohio University Research in International Studies. Southeast Asia 
Series No. 121] (Athens: Ohio University Press), 48. 


27 Horst Hubertus Liebner (2014) The Siren of Cirebon. A Tenth Century Trading Vessel 
lost in the Java Sea. PhD dissertation submitted to the University of Leeds, March 2014 
https: //www.academia.edu/6900344/Nanhan_Cirebon_Wreck_thesis_text_corrected_ 
final (accessed February 14, 2015), 42-43. In this dissertation analysing a tenth-century 
shipwreck that was lost in the Java Sea, Horst Hubertus Liebner nicely summarizes all the 
arguments on the locations of the polity of Srivijaya and summarizes the present state of 
research. 


8 See, for example, the articles by Claudine Salmon (2004) “Les Persan a l’extrémité 
orientale de la route maritime (II* A.E.—XVII* siécle)”, Archipel 68, 23-58, here 23. See 
also Claude Guillot (2004) “La Perse et le Monde malais”, Archipel 68, 159-192 and 355- 
356; also Gerald R. Tibbetts (1957) “Early Muslim Traders in South-East Asia”, Journal of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 30.1, 1-45; and Angela Schottenhammer 
(2010) “The Transfer of Xiangyao # 3% from Iran and Arabia to China—A Reinvestigation 
of Entries in the Youyang zazu Bly 4A (863)”, in Ralph Kauz (ed.), Interaction on the 
Maritime Silk Road: From the Persian Gulf to the East China Sea |East Asian Maritime 
History, 10] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 117-149. 
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the eastern with the western Indian Ocean, Srivijaya and the Malacca 
Straits were of essential strategic importance. The significance of overseas 
locations and sea routes thereto gradually came to be reflected in maps, 
symbolically illustrating commercial relations of China with countries 
overseas. 


Geographical Knowledge and Changing Visions of the Maritime Realm 


After the eighth century, the Chinese began to collect information more 
systematically about foreign countries, including those overseas. When 
Emperor Xuanzong &® (r. 712-755) “inquired about the distances 
to the various foreign countries (& * hls 4 Biz i), Wang Zhongsi 
£184) (7042-7487), the Director of the Court of Ceremonials Towards 
Foreigners (honglu siging #4) 3), replied with maps and_infor- 
mation on more than a dozen countries in the Western regions.?? 
During the Zhenyuan reign period (785-804), Prime Minister Jia Dan 
@ Ht (729-805) [...] recorded the most important routes to the for- 
eign lands, seven in total |...]. The second route leads from Deng] zhou | 
via sea to Gaoli and Bohai; [...] the sixth from Annam to Tianzhu k= 
[1.e. India] and the seventh from Guangzhou passing through foreign 
countries overseas” .°? 

A Song map entitled Gujin Huayi quyu zongyao tu & DR EH B28 
& ls] (Map with Most Important Information on China and the Regions 
of the Barbarians in Past and Present, original 1099, printed c. 1130) 
portrays Sanfoqi relatively close to the Chinese coast opposite Xinghua 
$244 and Quanzhou in Fujian.*! This specific location opposite Song 
China’s major overseas port Quanzhou most probably reflects the signif- 
icance of the country and region for China’s trade and the major role the 
port of Quanzhou played within this trade. Zhu Yu # & (1075?-after 
1119), for example, mentions in his Pingzhou ketan 7 i J 3k (Talks 
at Pingzhou; 1119) the importance of frankincense and sandalwood in 
Srivijaya (di duo tanxiang ruxiang #2 24249L#) and states that local 


2? At least 10 juan of maps must have existed. Wang Yinglin £ /€ # [1223-1296] Yuhai 
44, 15.29a, in Siku quanshu, fasc. 943-948. 


30 Yuhai, 15.26b-27a, 29b. 
31 The first country place to the south on this map is Java (Shepo). 
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overseas vessels ship frankincense to China.** Also portrayed a little bit 
southeast of Quanzhou is Cola (Zhunian 7£#). Another “island” men- 
tioned is “Nanfan” 4 #. It is positioned as an island in the sea south of 
Guangzhou province and is said to be dominated by Arabs.*° 

Elsewhere I have discussed the geographical positioning and form 
of this “island” and its possible symbolic significance. I concluded that 
an “island in the sea” such as Nanfan can perhaps best be interpreted 
as metaphor for the importance of the Arabs in contemporary Southeast 
Asian and Indian Ocean maritime trade.** Possibly being an “island in 
the sea”, by Song times came generally to stand as a symbol of the sig- 
nificance of a place (country, port, island) in China’s contemporary mari- 
time trading system. 

An important Song period source describing China’s relation with the 
world beyond, the Lingwai daida 489+>4.4 (Answers [to Questions] 
from Beyond the Mountain Passes) by Zhou Qufei A] A4F (?-after 
1178), notes on foreign countries: 


The foreign countries are largely bordered by the sea. In every quarter 
[of the world] there are kingdoms, each has its particular products and 
its trading centres from which derives its prosperity.... Still beyond [the 
Sea of Sri Lanka], there is another sea called ‘Eastern Sea of the Arabs’, 
and beyond it to the west are the countries of the Arabs. The land of the 
Arabs is very vast (Dashi zhi di shen guang K*® Z#4# &&) and their polities 
very many, too numerous to count. Still further in the west there is a sea 
called ‘Western Sea of the Arabs’, and still beyond these there is Mulanpi 
JK fil KR [al-Murabit, probably referring to the Northwest African coast and 
Southern Spain, that is, countries located on the Mediterranean coasts |,°*° 


3*Zhu Yu (1075?-after 1119), Pingzhou ketan #3) TH (1119), 2.19, in Congshu 
qucheng, fasc. 2754 (3259). It seems as if Zhu Yu was not aware that the frankincense was 
first shipped to Srivijaya from ports in Somaliland and the South Arabian coast, in other 
words, what was shipped to China was actually re-export. 

33See Aoyama Sadao Ah € HEA Le HE (1963) To So sidai no kotsa to chishi chizu no 
henkyti Ft RAF RDO Bh & Hes be] O 4% (Tokyo: Yoshikawa), 609. 

34Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “The Song % Dynasty (960-1279)—A 
Revolutionary Era Turn?”, in Kosa Gabor (ed.), China Across the Centuries | Budapest 
Monographs in East Asian Studies] (Budapest: ELTE University, Department of East Asian 
Languages), 133-173. 


39 Cf. http: //www.world10k.com/blog/2p=686 (accessed December 12, 2015). 
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in total more than a thousand polities. And still further west, there where 
the sun sets, are places about which we do not know.*° 


Zhou Qufei (yimshi degree 1163) had been working as a controller- 
general in Guangxi Province, where he probably collected his informa- 
tion on foreign countries and products. In his preface, he mentions that 
he had collected more than 400 records on foreign barbarians and their 
weird customs, and on the variety of their products. This included infor- 
mation from local scholars and officials. We can also observe yet another 
new development in terms of mapping the world: cartographers namely 
started to produce maps and accounts solely on foreign countries. 

Clearly, all these developments attest to China’s increasing interest in 
the maritime realm beyond her borders, an interest that is reflected in 
both official and private historiography, in privately made and officially 
ordered maps, and in archaeology. 


Maritime Diplomacy and Politics 


During Tang times, it was still basically the goal of the court to obtain 
valuable and precious goods for the court. Rulers were of course also 
aware in earlier periods of the fact that riches should, if necessary, be 
used for supra-ordinate state purposes.°’ But during the Tang-Song 
transition period, we can observe a gradual shift from maritime trade 
satisfying primarily the private interests of the Chinese social and ruling 
élites, to a maritime trade policy that focused more on serving the inter- 
ests of the state as a whole. The court and local governments sought to 
use the profits derived from overseas trade not only for their own pri- 
vate consumption needs, but also to pay for the political and economic 


36Zhou Qufei AIAAER ASE [jinshi 1163] (1178) Lingwai daida 449>-KA ASK, 
2.1la, in Congshu jicheng chubian GF % MH | KH 7 4H, fasc. 3118-3119. 

37Emperor Xuanzong once burned “pearls, jades and brocades in front of the palace” in 
order to show his economical attitude and provide the wealth for military use (junyong * 
Fl). Sima Guang 4] .% #% [1019-1086] (1956) Zizhi tongjian # 143824, with commentaries 
by Hu Sanxing A= [1230-1302] (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe), 211.1427-8. 
But in 716 when he heard from a foreigner about the riches of pearls and jewels in the 
Southern Seas, he ordered a certain Yang Fanchen #4 %% E to procure these luxury items for 
the court. Zizhi tongjian, 211.1431. 
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maintenance of the state.*° This was a decisive and far-reaching change 
in the attitude of Chinese rulers towards maritime trade, and it became 
especially obvious in the tenth century when China fell apart into several 
smaller dynasties and kingdoms that sought new material and financial 
means to guarantee the underpinning of their regimes.*? But, as men- 
tioned above, recent research can be taken to show that we can discern 
the first signs of this shift already in Tang times in assessments of mari- 
time trade. 

A prominent example is provided by the reign of Empress Wu Zetian 
KR RK (r. 690-705), who obviously sponsored foreign trade.*? She 
appointed, for example, a certain Wang Fangging £ 7% 4, commander 
of Guangzhou, in order to fight against corruption.*! Wu Zetian also 
promoted the development of (foreign) trade in other instances. During 
the reign period Chang’an (701-704), Su Gui 3% #32 (639-710) was 
appointed “Chief Commandant of the Superior Government-general” 
(KARE At & &) of Yangzhou. He was obviously one of the few uncor- 
rupted officials there. Yangzhou was a major commercial centre at that 
time, with many wealthy and influential merchants. It was a place where 
pearls, jade and all kinds of valuable curiosities were produced (4%)! #4 
eR, SSAKA. KXLY 1EZ#).* Her politics consequently seem 
to have been quite conducive to Tang China’s long-distance maritime 


38 See, for example, Angela Schottenhammer (1999) “Quanzhou’s Early Overseas Trade: 
Local Politico—Economic Particulars During its Period of Independence”, Journal of Sung- 
Yuan Studies 29, 1-41; Angela Schottenhammer (2000) Das songzeitliche Quanzhou; 
Angela Schottenhammer (2014) “China’s Emergence as a Maritime Power”, in John W. 
Chaffee; and Paul J. Smith (ed.), The Cambridge History of China: The Five Dynasties and 
Sung China, 960-1279 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), vol. 5, part 2, 437-525. 
This latter development has also been described by Lo Jung-pang (1969) “Maritime 
Commerce and its Relation to the Sung Navy”, Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 12, 57-101. 


3°See, for example, Hugh Clark (2009) “The Southern Kingdoms Between the T’ang 
and Sung”, in Denis Twitchett and Paul J. Smith (eds.), The Five Dynasties and Sung 
China, 960-1279, vol. 5, part 1, 133-205; Angela Schottenhammer (1999) “Quanzhou’s 
Early Overseas Trade”, 1-41. 

40 Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean”. 

*lWang Zhenping [ = A -#] (1991) “T’ang Maritime Trade Administration”, Asia Major 
4.1, 7-38, here 18, with reference, among others, to Jiu Tangshu, 89.2897, and Xin 
Tangshu, 116.4223. 


42 liu Tangshu, 88.22a. 
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trade with foreigners. She herself also seems to have been influenced by 
“foreign” traditions. 

Long-distance trade with the western Indian Ocean region was at 
that time still basically dominated by Iranian merchants. It may thus not 
be too surprising that Iranian residents in China supported Wu Zetian 
as ruling empress.*° Her “internationalist” and obviously pro-foreign- 
commercial policy may well have been influenced by the “migrant” and 
merchants cultures of Iranians and Sogdians. Did the positive attitude 
towards trade and commerce among Western Asian and “Persian Gulf” 
migrants, in other words, their “commercial culture”, have a significant 
impact on Wu Zetian’s foreign trade politics? Or did they even have a 
longer-term impact on China’s attitude towards foreign trade and com- 
merce in general? These questions definitely deserve a more thorough 
investigation in the future. 

Also some other Tang rulers and officials possessed a very posi- 
tive attitude towards foreigners and maritime trade.** In 834, Tang 
Emperor Wenzong < (r. 827-840), for example, issued an edict 
providing protection for foreign “guests” in the provinces of Lingnan, 
Fujian and Yangzhou. Wenzong pointed out that foreign ships and mer- 
chants had been overtaxed for many years and decreed that “except for 
the bojiao AAP (anchorage-fee), shoushi AX7P (government monopoly 
duty), and jsinfeng “4 (tribute payment), no additional taxes should 
be imposed on them”.*° Official interest in the sea route as far as the 
Persian Gulf (see above) existed. The fact that the position of a Maritime 
Trade Officer was created*® (most likely in the early eighth century, 


*3Rong Xinjiang (2015) Sichou zhi lu yu Dongxi wenhua siaoliu ZAZBARALW 
Rik. (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe), 70; Rong Xinjiang * #f7L(2011) Zhongguo yu 
wailai wenming F&F ES 9+ AXA (Beijing: Sanlian shudian), 204-221. 

44Cf. Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian Ocean”. 

45Dong Gao £% [1740-1818] (1979) Quan Tangwen & X (Taibei: Datong shuju), 
75.976 [3a]. 

46In 714, Zhou Qingli 4] 4, a high-ranking general officer of the Imperial Guards, 
was sent to Lingnan and granted the title of shibo shi. Cf. Wang Zhenping (1991) “T’ang 
Maritime Trade Administration”, with reference to Cefu yuangut, Tang hutyao and Hou 
Tangshu. 
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714 at latest) should probably also be interpreted as a more active 
involvement of the court in maritime politics than might first have 
appeared. Although the management of this office was not under strict 
central government control during Tang, the decision alone to create 
such a position implies a positive reference to maritime commerce. 

Such examples show that foreign influence was stronger in China 
at the time than traditionally perceived. As I want to show through 
other examples, it is also vitally important to link and combine research 
on overland and maritime routes. Due to increasing problems across 
the land routes, for example, Tibetan expansion between 760 and 
the 840s, trading routes in general shifted more and more to the sea. 
Developments in Inner Asia and China’s relations with her neighbours 
along continental borders, thus, had a significant impact on her increas- 
ing integration into the maritime world of the Indian Ocean. They also 
obviously prompted rulers and governments to assess maritime trade 
from different perspectives than simply in terms of obtaining wealth 
from the south. Nevertheless, positive bureaucratic reference to mari- 
time commerce remained an exception rather than a rule and confined 
to specific rulers during Tang times, it was not (yet) a raison d’état. The 
primary aim for overseas trade remained the supply of exotic goods and 
luxury items. 

The importance of comparative analysis of developments along both 
overland and maritime routes should not be undervalued. Even mer- 
chants who previously had preferred to take land routes shifted their 
trade to the sea routes across the Indian Ocean, as we know, for example, 
from al-Mas‘udi (d. 956): 


According to what I heard [on raconte, A.S.], a merchant from 
Samarqand, a city in Transoxania, left his country with a lot of goods and 
went to Iraq. From there he went to Basrah with his goods, from whence 
he sailed via Oman to Kalah, a stopover point half the way en route to 
China; today, this city [Kalah, A.S.] is also the general rendez-vous place 
for Muslim ships from Siraf and Oman. But it was not like that in the past. 
The ships from China used to reach [se rendaient, A.S.] Oman, Siraf, at 
the coasts of Fars and Bahrain, Ubulla and Basrah. At the same time, peo- 
ple from these places used to sail [naviguaient, A.S.] directly to China. 
However, since one could no longer rely on the justice and righteousness 
of the governors and their intentions and since the Chinese country found 
itself in the situation we have described above, [merchants] have selected 
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this meeting point here. Thus, that Samarqand merchant sailed with a 
Chinese ship from Kalah to Khanft (Canton).*” 


During much of the Tang period, China was confronted with Tibetan 
aggression. In this context, Li Mi 4% (722-789), a close advisor of 
Emperor Dezong #@% (r. 780-805), in order to contain the Tibetans, 
was planning to establish an alliance with the Uighurs, the kingdom 
of Nanzhao 2%, with India and with the Arabs “as the most power- 
ful country in the Western regions with a territory reaching from the 
Pamir to the Western Sea, thus covering half of the known world” .*® The 
‘Abbasids (Heiyi dashi 2K KK), for example, sent a total of twelve dip- 
lomatic missions to the Tang court between 752 and 798.*? These devel- 
opments not only urged more and more merchants to take the sea route 
but also diplomats (envoys). Due to military and political problems with 
the Tangut Xixia 4 % state (1038-1227), after a mission from the Arabs 
(Dashi) arrived in China (on 7/1/1024) via the land route through the 
territory of the Tanguts, it was decreed that future Arab missions should 
come by sea and use Guangzhou as their port of entry.°° 

As recent research has shown, obviously the Chinese, too, sent 
their first diplomatic mission across the Indian Ocean during the Tang 
dynasty, in 785. Information inscribed on the tomb stele (shendao zit 
bei #738 Z #H) of a Chinese eunuch, a certain Yang Liangyao #7R#¥ 
(736-806), records the biography of the deceased and claims that he was 
sent as an envoy to the ‘Abbasids by Emperor Dezong in 785. He is said 
to have departed from Canton and to have taken the sea route into the 
Persian Gulf and returned to China after having successfully completed 
his mission. Although this mission is not mentioned elsewhere in either 
Chinese or Middle Eastern historiography, there is no plausible reason 
to doubt its veracity. An analysis of the historical background to the mis- 
sion at least suggests that he was sent to the ‘Abbasid court in order to 


*7Translated from the French translation, Barbier de Meynard und Pavet de Courteille 
(1861), I, 307-308. 


48 Zizht tongjian (1956), 233.1599 and 1600. 

“In Wang Qinruo £44 [962-1025] (1989) Cefu yuangui Wt 703s& (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shujua), 971 and 975 passim; it is also stated that at the beginning of the reign 
period Zhide (756-758) the Dashi (Arabs) had sent a diplomatic mission. 


°Xu Song *8#* [1781-1848] all et al. comp. (1964) Song huiyao sigao RE LBA 
(Taibei: Shijie shuju), Fanyi 4.91 b-92a, 7.22b (7745). 
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ask the Arabs, who were known for their military power, for military 
assistance against the Tibetans, whose aggressive military politics were a 
threat to Tang rulers.°! This would, according to our actual knowledge, 
constitute the first known official mission sent by China via the sea route 
and crossing the Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf as far as Baghdad. 
And it demonstrates that some Tang Chinese rulers were obviously much 
more actively engaged in fostering not only maritime commerce but also 
in strengthening diplomatic and political relations with certain countries 
“beyond the seas”, such as for example, the Arabs or India. 

The interest in countries and regions beyond China is also reflected 
in the field of geography, as already indicated above. According to Xin 
Tangshu, it was during the Zhenyuan era, from 785 onwards—the year 
when Yang Liangyao was dispatched to the ‘Abbasids—that the high 
Tang official Jia Dan began to collect information on the sea routes to 
the West. He questioned envoys and merchants who had been to for- 
eign countries. There is support for the conclusion indeed that Jia Dan 
and Yang Liangyao knew each other,°* and Yang’s observations may have 
complemented Jia Dan’s inquiries. We definitely know that the Chinese 
had relatively detailed knowledge of the sea route from Guangzhou into 
the Persian Gulf at that time. 


THE “BUREAUCRATIZATION” OF MARITIME [TRADE 
IN THE EARLY SONG 


Confronted with an unprecedented geopolitical situation in East Asia, 
the founders of the Song dynasty sought for new solutions to strengthen 
the country and guarantee long-term stability to reunify China after it 
had fallen apart into several competing polities in the early tenth cen- 
tury. Among Song enemies were strong, highly civilized states in the 


51See my discussion of the historical background to this mission and the ques- 
tion of why this mission was not mentioned in either Arab or Chinese official sources 
in Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “Yang Liangyao’s Mission of 785 to the Caliph of 
Baghdad: Evidence of an Early Sino-Arabic Power Alliance?”, Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise 
a’Extréme- Orient, 177-241. 


52See Rong Xinjiang (2015) “New Evidence on the History of Sino-Arabic Relations: 
A Study of Yang Liangyao’s Embassy to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate”, in Victor H. Mair; Liam 
Kelley (ed.), Imperial China and Its Southern Neighbours (Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies), Chapter 10, 293-267, here 259-261; also my (2016) “Yang Liangyao’s 
Mission of 785”. 
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north, such as the Khitan 427+ Liao, the Tangut Xixia or the Nanzhao 
Kingdom in the southwest. Against a background of political disorder 
and the disunion of China following the downfall of the Tang, the first 
Song Emperor, Taizu A##£ (r. 960-976), and his advisory staff recon- 
sidered the reasons that allegedly had caused dynastic downfall. In this 
context, they assessed that Tang China’s administration had been too 
dominated by military and aristocratic officials and introduced a new 
raison d°état that implied not only the appointment of morally educated 
scholar-officials but also an official reassessment of trade and commerce, 
in order to provide an independent source of revenue to finance state 
expenditure. This was a political decision that supported China’s steep 
rise as the economic motor of the whole Asian maritime world. 

To oversee Song maritime trade, Taizu, in 971, appointed the Canton 
officials Pan Mei *%% (921-987) and Yin Chongke # #J as Maritime 
Trade Commissioners (shibo shih WP #a4®). These appointments are gener- 
ally regarded as the date of the Song establishment of its Maritime Trade 
Office in Canton.°? Subsequently, early Song rulers began to reorgan- 
ize their administrative structure. During the Song dynasty, in all ten 
Maritime Trade Offices (shibo si 7 #44) ), respectively, Superintendencies 
of Maritime Trade (shibo tiju si Aa%e484)) and Maritime Trade 
Bureaus (shibo wu Ft 4o%%) were opened. Maritime trade thus offi- 
cially entered the government’s bureaucratic structures and Maritime 
Trade Offices were integrated step-by-step into China’s central finance 
administration.*4 

Emperor Shenzong #7 (r. 1068-1085) eventually decided to facil- 
itate merchants conducting trade and commerce in order to assist in 
filling state coffers. Both domestic and foreign trade were promoted in 
order to help the state increase its income, in face of increasing expend- 
iture.°> Against this background, it may not be surprising that the cen- 
tral government in 1090 decided officially to liberalize maritime trade, 
an administrative-political measure that was of major importance for the 


°3 Song huiyao jigao (1964) Zhiguan 44/1b. 

°4On this development, see Angela Schottenhammer (2014) “China’s Emergence as 
a Maritime Power”, Chapter 7 of vol. 5 of The Cambridge History of China, in John W. 
Chaffee; Paul J. Smith (ed.), The Five Dynasties and Sung China, 960-1279 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), vol. 5, part 2, 437-525. 


°° Cf., for example, Song huiyao jigao (1964), Zhiguan 44/27a-b. 
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further active involvement of Chinese merchants in the Southeast Asian 
and Indian Ocean trade.°° 

Chinese merchants were subsequently no longer obliged to register at 
ports with an official Maritime Trade Office (shibo st), such as Canton, 
Quanzhou or Mingzhou (Ningbo), but could depart from any Chinese 
prefecture, as long as their journey had been registered. As Derek Heng 
stresses, this liberalization not only resulted in China no longer being 
dependent on the products imported by foreigners but in their being 
able to “shop abroad”.°” Thus the eleventh century marks the beginning 
of the active phase of China’s maritime trade. 

Simultaneously, because the Chinese government as early as the sec- 
ond half of the eleventh century restricted Chinese vessels from remain- 
ing overseas for more than nine months, this liberalization prompted 
Chinese maritime merchants to concentrate on Southeast Asia.°® Going 
along with these developments, Chinese-style junks gradually came to 
supplant the Arab dhows that had long dominated transoceanic trade 
in Southeast Asia.°? Nonetheless, long-distance maritime trade into the 
western part of the Indian Ocean continued to be dominated by Indian 
and especially “Muslim” networks. Their diaspora extended all over mar- 
itime Asia.© 


MERCHANT NETWORKS 


Many foreigners traded in China during the middle period (approxi- 
mately fifth to fourteenth centuries). Trade relations with Southeast Asia, 
that is, the eastern part of the larger Indian Ocean space, had existed 
for centuries before the Tang. Koreans and Japanese were also active in 
Chinese port cities in Northeast and East China. Korean communities 
(Silla quarters) emerged in various coastal cities in Northeast China.°! 
And during Tang times in particular, female Koreans were in great 


°6Derek Heng (2009) Sino-Malay Trade and Diplomacy, 48. 
°7 Thid. 
8 Derek Heng (2009) op. cit., 50. 


°° Tansen Sen (2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade: The Realignment of Sino-Indian 
Relations, 600-1400 (Honolulu: Association for Asian Studies and University of Hawai’i 
Press), 177-178. 


60 See especially the chapter by Geoff Wade in volume 2. 
6l Angela Schottenhammer (2014) “China’s Emergence as a Maritime Power”, 441. 
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demand as personal maids, concubines or entertainers in wealthy Chinese 
households; they were a “luxury commerce | that] supported a horde of 
pirates on the waters of the Yellow Sea, and occasioned the protests of 
the governments of the Korean peninsula”.© But foreign slaves were also 
imported from the Malay Archipelago, or as far as India®* or even from 
East Africa and the Near Eastern world. Of significance for the period 
also are the travels of Korean and Japanese monks who crossed the sea to 
Tang China to obtain Buddhist scripts, or to improve their knowledge of 
Buddhism. 

Merchants from India, too, traded in Guangzhou. Chinese sources 
indicate the presence of Indian merchant communities in coastal China 
including Guangzhou as early as the fifth century.®° Indian merchant 
guilds in seventh- and eighth-century China “imply vigorous and profita- 
ble trading relations between the two countries”.°° 

Iranian and later Arab traders dominated larger parts of the mari- 
time trade connections between the China Sea and the Persian Gulf and 
beyond during much of the time. Their importance for China’s long- 
distance maritime contacts is attested to by large particularly Arab and 
Iranian communities in Chinese port cities at the time. In 758, “Arabs 
and Persians” (people from the Arab world) are said to have plundered 
Guangzhou. A certain Suleiman, who visited Guangzhou in 851, noted 
that the city had a Muslim community governing itself according to the 
shari‘a under a kadi, whose appointment had to be confirmed by Chinese 
authorities. The Arab geographer and writer Abu Zayd of Straf (writing 
in 916) speaks of 120,000 Muslims, Jews, Christians and Magians being 
killed during the Huang Chao #3 (?-884) Rebellion in 878/9, apart 
from Chinese.° 


62 Edward Schafer (1963) The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 44. 

63 Edward Schafer (1963) The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 45-47. 

64 Pingzhou ketan (1119), 2.18. 

65Tn the middle of the eighth century, three Brahmanical temples with a number of 


priests existed in Guangzhou; see Tansen Sen (2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade, 
163. The mention of Hindu temples could also indicate the existence of merchant guilds. 


66Tansen Sen (2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade, 220. 

67Howard S. Levy (1961) Biography of Huang Ch’ao (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press), 113-114, citing the translation of Gabriel Ferrand (trans. ) 
(1922), Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman en Inde et en Chine, rédigé en 851, suivi de 
remarques par Abu Zayd Hasan (vers 916) (Paris: Bossard). 
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It is clear that Arab and Iranian merchants not only maintained trade 
relations with South China, but that some settled there, in port cities 
such as Quanzhou #)!, Guangzhou (including close-by villages now in 
Guangdong) and Guangxi Provinces, and in Hangzhou and Yangzhou. 
At least until the tenth century, Sirafi and Omani merchants figured 
most prominently among them. Nonetheless, in the ninth century there 
were certain setbacks to the flourishing commerce.°® The Huang Chao 
Rebellion in particular forced many foreign merchants to migrate to 
other places in Southeast Asia, such as Zhancheng 4&4, Champa (in 
modern central Vietnam), to Thailand, or to the Malay Peninsula region, 
in areas such as Kalah (Kedah). The rebellion thus prompted the begin- 
ning of a qualitative change in trade relations.®” 

Kedah and Srivijaya seem to have become the new stopover points 
between the western and the eastern Indian Ocean around this time. 
Although the exact location of Kalah is still an object of discussion,’? the 
migration taking place to Southeast Asia and the Malay Archipelago is 
undisputed. By the tenth century, Kalah had become a prosperous town 
“inhabited by Muslims, Hindus and Persians”.’’ The commentator 
al-Mas‘udi speaks of Kalah as the place where “nowadays” (i.e. middle of 
the tenth century) the ships from the Islamic world from Siraf and Oman 
meet with the Chinese. The commercial networks of Iranian and Arab 
traders had thus shifted towards Southeast Asia. In the course of the 
tenth century, Islamic trade at Guangzhou gradually recovered and we 


68Cf. my discussion in Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “China’s Gate to the Indian 
Ocean”. 


6? Angela Schottenhammer (2015) “Seafaring, Trade, and Knowledge Transfer”, 17. 


7°See the discussion in Roderich Ptak (2007) Die maritime Seidenstrafse. Kiistenriiume, 
Seefahrt und Handel in vorkolonialer Zeit (Munich: C. H. Beck Verlag), 130. 
Archaeological relics undoubtedly highlight the importance of the region. 


71Cf. André Wink (1990) Al Hind the Making of the Indo-Islamic World Vol. I. 
Early Medieval India and the Expansion of Islam Seventh—Eleventh (Leiden and New York: 
E. J. Brill), 83-84. See also Geoff Wade (2014) “Beyond the Southern Borders: Southeast 
Asia in Chinese Texts to the Ninth Century”, in John Guy (ed.), Lost Kingdoms. Hindu- 
Buddlust Sculpture of Early Southeast Asia (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and New Haven and London: Yale University Press), 25-31, 274-276. Geoff Wade 
notes that another name, Geluo = #2, “that seems to represent Kedah appeared by about 
800. [...] This major polity, recorded as having twenty-four provinces, would appear to 
have been the Kalah of Arabic texts, where it is noted as a major trading centre and focus of 
shipping routes from the ninth century or earlier” (p. 30). 
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know that members of the Arab community step-by-step also migrated 
and shifted their focus from Guangzhou to Quanzhou. This is indicated 
by archaeological evidence in the form of foreign Muslim tombstones 
dating to the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

By Song times, foreign and Chinese merchant networks definitely 
reached a peak. Quanzhou, in particular, developed as a centre of the 
Nanhai trade, for the trade with the South China and Southeast Asian 
Seas, with a thriving merchant culture, in which Chinese traders mixed 
with Arabs, Srivijayans, Tamils, Colas, Koreans, Ryiikyiians and Japanese. 
Commercial and cultural centres like Guangzhou, Quanzhou, Hangzhou 
or Yangzhou, etc. simultaneously functioned as gateways to inland 
China. This development affected both the East and the South China 
Seas. Momoki Shiro #&# 2 #4) and Hasuda Takashi # W [#2 emphasize 
that “North-east Asia was deeply incorporated into international trade 
networks for the first time” during the period extending from the elev- 
enth through to the fourteenth centuries.’? Also Yamauchi Shinji 44 


@-X stresses the “active exchanges of people, commodities and infor- 


mation through frequent maritime trade with the Asian continent”.’* 
Charlotte von Verschuer has similarly described this period as the age of 
free trade in terms of Japan’s relations with China and Korea.’* We also 
know about Chinese settlements in Japan (Tobo #37) (e.g. in Hakata 
t#%) and Korea (e.g. in Mokpo), both coastal cities. Such settlements 
substantiate the beginnings of a more active Chinese involvement into 
overseas networks. Thousands of Chinese, it has been speculated, trav- 
elled to Korea during the Southern Song period.”° This shows that start- 
ing from the eleventh century, consequently, also Northeast Asia came to 


be increasingly integrated into the larger Indian Ocean world. 


”~Momoki Shiro PLA ZF (1999) “Dai Viet and the South China Sea Trade: From 
the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century”, Crossroads: An Interdisciplinary Journal of Southeast 
Asian Studies 12.1, 1-34, 5. 

73Yamauchi Shinji 4A (2007) “The Japanese Archipelago and Maritime Asia 
from the Ninth to the Thirteenth Centuries”, in Fujiko Kayoko, Makino Naoko, and 
Matsumoto Mayumi (eds.), Dynamic Rimlands and Open Heartlands: Maritime Asia as a 
Site of Interactions. Proceedings of the Second COE-ARI Joint Workshop (Osaka: Research 
Cluster on Global History and Maritime Asia, Osaka University), 82-99, 83, 93. 


74 Charlotte von Verschuer (2006) Across the Perilous Sea: Japanese Trade with China and 
Korea from the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century, trans. Kristen Lee Hunter (Ithaca: East 
Asia Program), Chapter 4. 


7° Roderich Ptak (2007) Die maritime Seidenstrafse, 155. 
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Relations with Southeast Asia in particular reached a hitherto unseen 
peak. Geoff Wade, following Anthony Reid, has argued that the period 
between 900 and 1300 constituted an “age of commerce” for Southeast 
Asia,’° while Kenneth Hall identifies the period between 1000 and 1400 
as a time of fundamental transitions in the trade and state developments 
of that region.’” This development went forward hand-in-hand with the 
appearance of new ports in Southeast Asia, the movement of administrative 
centres from the hinterlands to coastal regions, with population growth 
and a development of local industries (such as ceramics and textiles pro- 
duction), new modes of consumption and new mercantile organizations.’® 

In addition, we have textual evidence that Jewish merchants also trav- 
elled as far as China from the Mediterranean world. Abu Zayd confirms, 
as we have seen above, that Jews resided in Tang-period Guangzhou. 
The Jewish merchants who took the sea route and traded with or even 
settled in southern Chinese port cities, such as Guangzhou, mostly 
came from the Muslim world.”? Unfortunately, due to the lack of source 
material, we have no further information on Jewish commercial activi- 
ties in China.®° Chinese historiography has little to say on the topic. 
The Persian geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih (c. 820-912) does provide 


us with some information about itineraries of Jewish merchants, namely 


76 Geoff Wade (2007) “An Earlier Age of Commerce in South-East Asia: 900-1300 
C.E.2”, in Fujiko Kayoko, Makino Naoko, and Matsumoto Mayumi (eds.), Dynamic 
Rimlands and Open Heartlands: Maritime Asia as a Site of Interactions, 27-81. 


’7Kenneth R. Hall (1985) Maritime Trade and State Development in Early Southeast 
Asia (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press), Chapter 8. 


78 Geoff Wade (2007) “An Earlier Age of Commerce in South-East Asia”, 71-75. 


”? Cf. especially the information provided by Michael Toch (2010) “Netzwerke im jiidis- 
chen Handel des 10-12. Jahrhunderts”, in Gerhard Fouquet and Hans-J6rg Giomen 
(eds.), Netzwerke 1m europdischen Handel des Mittelalters | Vortrage und Forschungen, 72 | 
(Ostfildern), 229-244, 238. See the chapter by Ranabir Chakravarti for activities of Jewish 
merchants in the Indian Archipelago. 


80Tnteresting to note is that the Geniza documents found in the Jewish Geniza 
Synagogue in Old Cairo and investigated by S. D. Goitein mention “glossy zaytunt” 
silk (zaytunt muyalla) for a price of one dinar per pound in 1048. As the port city 
of Quanzhou was also known as Zaytun to the Arabs, this might be a reference to silk 
exported from Quanzhou? But even if this was the case, the whole circumstances of how 
this silk may have reached Cairo, if or to what extent Jewish merchants have been involved 
in a trade with zayti#ni are absolutely unclear. S. D. Goitein (1967) A Mediterranean 
Society of the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza. Vol. 1, 
Economic Foundations (Berkeley, LA: University of California Press), 455, footnote 53. 
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the Radanites. In a chapter entitled and translated as the “Itinéraires des 
marchands juifs, dit Radanites”, he explains that they embarked on the 
Tigris River and first sailed to al-Ubullah before taking the sea route fur- 
ther through the Persian Gulf to India and China.®! Accordingly, they 
spoke Persian, Greek or Latin, Arabic, Frankish (probably Portuguese), 
Spanish and Slavic languages and were taking male and female slaves, 
silks, swords and furs to trade for musk, aloe, camphor, cinnamon and 
other “Oriental products”.’* The Radanites were Jewish merchants 
from the West who travelled extensively between Europe and Asia. 
The port city of Basra in the Persian Gulf was, according to al-Ya‘qubt, 
“the chief city of the world, the center of trade and wealth”, a finan- 
cial centre where Christians, Jews, Iranians, Arabs and Indians came 
together.°° At Basra Jewish merchants definitely came in contact with 
traders engaged in the China trade. For the Chinese, the city of Straf was 
also one of the most important hubs in the region. 

Interesting in our context is also a mid-tenth-century Arab description 
that attests to a connection between the East African coast and East Asia. 
Accordingly, in 945, a man from the East called Waqwaq 


came with a thousand small boats and violently attacked the town of 
Quanbalu [i.e. Pemba on Zanzibar]. When the Waqwaq arrived, the 
people asked them why they had come there and not elsewhere. They 
said it was because the land had trade goods useful in their country and 
for China, such as ivory, tortoise-shell, panther skins and ambergris, and 
because they wanted to obtain Zanj [slaves], for they were strong and eas- 
ily endured slavery. [...] If these men spoke the truth and their report is 
correct, when they say they had come from a year’s sail away, this would 


8! The geographical concept of a writer such as Ibn Khurradadhbih does of course remain 
a question of dispute: what exactly did he understand under the term “China”. But seen 
against the background that Guangzhou, at least, was definitely a port of destination “in 
China” among contemporary merchants of the Oriental world, I would argue that it was 
definitely also part of what Iranians and Arabs understood as China at that time. 


82 des eunuques, des esclaves femelles, des garcons, de la soie, des pelleteries et des 


épées”, cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih [c. 820-912] (c. 870; reprint 1865) Le livre des routes et 
des provinces (c. 870) par Ibn Khurdadbeh, trans., ed. and published by C. Barbier de 
Meynard, Journal Asiatique JJanvier—Février) http://remacle.org/bloodwolf/arabe /khor- 
dadheh/routes.htm#_ftnref291 (accessed January 12, 2015). 


83 André Clot (1988) Harun al-Raschid: Kalif von Bagdad. Translated from French by 
Sylvia Hofer (Munich: Artemis), 270. 
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confirm what Ibn Lakis said of the Waqwaq Islands—that they lie opposite 
China”* 


The island of Waqwaq has also been mentioned by other Iranian and Arab 
sources including Hudiid al-‘Alam (dated 982), al-Biraini (973-1048) or 
al-Mas‘tdi (c. 895-957). Various solutions have been suggested to identify 
the riddle of the location of this Waqwagq Island or archipelago—Sumatra, 
Madagascar and even Japan; later it came to be identified with a fabulous 
tree. Analysing al-Idrisi’s (1100-1165) famous map Waqwaq was a town 
at the mouth of a river in Mozambique, clearly a place in Africa.8° Our 
sources can substantiate trade in items such as ivory, tortoise-shells, amber- 
gris and slaves throughout the Indian Ocean. And the merchant diaspora 
that was involved in these networks and connections throughout the 
Indian Ocean world was, by Song times, definitely multi-ethnic. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE (TANG TO SONG) 


The last decades have brought to light a series of shipwrecks or other 
archaeological evidence that supports textual sources in demonstrat- 
ing the increasing importance of maritime routes linking up China with 
the Indian Ocean. Wrecks can also provide us with more information 
on sea routes. A case in point is an Indo-Arab dhow that wrecked off 
Belitung Island, Indonesia, around 826.°° This “Belitung wreck” carried 
a cargo of mainly Chinese ceramics and was seemingly bound for either 
Srivijaya or Western Asia, probably sailing from Canton after first hav- 
ing taken on board a cargo at Yangzhou. It constitutes the earliest Arab- 
style dhow that has ever been found in Southeast Asian waters. It was 
part of the Arab dhow tradition of the eighth and ninth centuries®” and 


84G._ S. P. Freeman-Grenville (1981) Captain Buzurg ibn Shahriyar of Ramhormuz, The 
Book of the Wonders of India |953]| (London: East-West Publications), 103. 

85Jean-Paul G. Potet (2013) Arabic and Persian Loanwords in Tagalog (Raleigh: Lulu 
Press, 2nd and revised edition), 31-32. The author also explains that due to al-Idrisi’s dis- 
tortion of Africa by stretching it eastward, it came to lie across the sea in front of China, a 
reason why Arab commentators identified it with China or Japan. 

86 Michael Flecker (2010) “A Ninth-century Arab Shipwreck in Indonesia. The First 
Archaeological Evidence of Direct Trade with China”, in Regina Krahl, John Guy, J. 
Keith Wilson and Julian Raby (eds.), Shipwrecked. Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds 
(Washington and Singapore: Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, National Heritage Board 
Singapore and Singapore Tourism Board), 101-119, 119. 


87Regina Krahl and John Guy et al. (eds.) (2010) Shipwrecked, 20. 
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was loaded with 60,000 ceramics pieces; among them were porcelains, 
celadon and stoneware from kilns in Changsha &# (Hunan), with both 
Buddhist and Islamic motives, and also gold and silver ornaments.®® In 
combination with the Tang period Changsha ceramics found along the 
Vietnamese coast, we can now definitely state that the Changsha kilns 
constituted a late Tang period mass production centre of ceramics explic- 
itly designed for exportation to foreign—especially Middle Eastern and 
Islamic markets.®” 

Intriguing is also the sponsorship of maritime trade through inde- 
pendent Chinese polities in the tenth century. This was especially the 
case for Nan (i.e. Southern) Han #7 (917-971), covering approxi- 
mately the territory of modern Guangdong province, and Min Ff} (909- 
945), located in modern Fujian Province. Nan Han social and ruling 
élites, in particular, were very concerned about the shrunken Nanhai 
trade after the Huang Chao Rebellion and greatly encouraged it. When 
me Nan Han became part of Song territory in 971, its last ruler could fill 

“more than ten sea-going junks with his valuables”. 90 

The Intan wreck provides us with some further clues about the extent 
of Nan Han’s involvement into maritime trade.?! This wreck contained 
a mixed cargo of Chinese ceramics and other artifacts, many of them 
made from metals and some of West Asian origin. Silver ingots, coins and 
ceramics found on the wreck strongly suggest that the ship might have 
come from Srivijaya. It perhaps even was a Srivijayan vessel returning from 
a trading voyage to Guangzhou, the capital of the Southern (=Nan) Han, 
possibly on its way to a Javanese port when it sank in the north-eastern 
Java Sea.?? The ship was about thirty metres long, with a displacement of 
approximately 300 tons.?* The ceramics on board included both Chinese 


2? bid, 

8° Kimura Jun (2015) “Maritime Archaeological Perspectives on Seaborne Trade in the 
South China Sea and East China Sea between the Seventh and Thirteenth Centuries”, 
Crossroads—Stuates on the History of Exchange Relations in the East Asian World 11, 47-61. 

?°Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade”, 88, with reference to Ouyang Xiu EK 1¢ 
[1007-1072] (1974) Xin Wudai shi # AN (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 65.6b. 

°l Ror technical aspects of this wreck as well as some other ships, see vol. II, part 2, 
Chapter 6, by Nick Burningham. 

*2Denis Twitchett and Janice Stargardt (2004) “Chinese Silver Bullion in a 
Tenth-century Indonesian Shipwreck”, Asta Major, 3rd Series 15, part 1, 23-72, 60, 67. 

°3 Michael Flecker (2002) The Archaeological Excavation of a 10th Century Intan 
Shipwreck, BAR International Series 1047 (Oxford: Archaeopress). 
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and Southeast Asian wares.?* The metals found include ninety-seven sil- 
ver ingots, mostly weighing around 50 lang *, that is, approx. 1.85 kg, 
associated with a quantity of thin sheets of silver, and approximately 145 
Chinese lead coins. 

Another tenth-century shipwreck (that was lost in the Java Sea and 
probably also had taken on board its cargo at Guangzhou), the Cirebon 
wreck, had similar coins on board as well as fourteen silver ingots.”° 
Of the estimated approximately 150,000 ceramics pieces carried by the 
Cirebon ship, nearly 90% consisted of various types of green-glazed Yue 
4% bowls and dishes. The total ceramics cargo can be divided into basi- 
cally unglazed earthenware: highly fired white stoneware and green- 
ish-glazed Yue ware, originating from the Yue kilns in Eastern Zhejiang, 
at that time located in WuYue %#& (907-978) territory.” The cargoes 
found on these wrecks also clearly attest to the fact that trade relations 
between these polities existed and that, for example, ceramics produced 
in the territory of WuYue were exported through the port of Guangzhou. 

Ceramics and other archaeological relics discovered in the coastal 
regions of Southeast Asia can provide valuable clues on overseas com- 
mercial relations. In Laem Po (Suratthani, Thailand) and Tungtuk 
(Phang Nga, Thailand), too, archaeologists have excavated “significant 
quantities of Middle Eastern glass and glazed pottery”. These sites have 
been recognized “as the richest sites with Chinese and Islamic finds in 
South East Asia”. In Laem Po even a historical Muslim fishing village 
has been found.?’ Many of the ceramics found there could be attrib- 
uted to the Tang kilns in Changsha. Another example is the Chau Tan 
J#] 3 shipwreck salvaged from Quang Ngai # # Province, located on 
the Central Vietnamese coast just at the point where ships would leave 
the coastline and sail eastwards across the open sea to pass the southeast 


*4Denis Twitchett, Janice Stargardt (2004) “Chinese Silver Bullion”, 35-36. 

°° Horst Hubertus Liebner (2014) The Siren of Cirebon. A Tenth Century Trading 
Vessel lost in the Java Sea, PhD dissertation, University of Leeds, 197, 299, https://www. 
academia.edu/6900344/Nanhan_Cirebon_Wreck_thesis_text_corrected_final (accessed 
February 14, 2015). 

°6 Horst Hubertus Liebner (2014) The Siren of Cirebon, 75, 302. 

°7Chen Dasheng (1995) “Chinese Islamic Influence on Archaeological Finds in South 
Asia”, in Rosemary Scott and John Guy (eds.), South East Asia and China: Art, Interaction 
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coast of Hainan Island and then head for China. This wreck constitutes 
possibly the oldest shipwreck ever found in the South China Seas.?® 
Research of Kimura Jun and his colleagues also sheds light on changes 
in the sea routes used by merchants but also regarding the identities of 
voyagers engaged in maritime commercial activities between the seventh 
and thirteenth centuries.”? A seventh-/eighth-century shipwreck found 
in Central Vietnam supports the dominant role of “Southeast Asian” and 
“Indian Ocean” seafarers (evidence that does include Iranian and Arab 
merchants who settled there) in the water transportation of Chinese 
commodities at that time, while twelfth-/thirteenth-century wreck sites 
in the “South and East China Sea indicate the emergence of active voy- 
ages by Chinese ships”.!° 

Two other wrecks from the Song dynasty shall conclude our brief 
general survey here. The Quanzhou wreck, discovered in 1973 and 
dated to 1277, is well known and shall not be introduced again.!°! It 
needs only to be mentioned here that the ship was carrying a multitude 
of goods labelled as “Southern Family” (nanjia 4%), an obvious ref- 
erence to the imperial clan, indicating a major clan involvement in the 
venture and possibly even ownership of the vessel.!°* This also reflects 
the increasing private involvement of court members in maritime trade. 

Below we would like to concentrate on another Song ship, the 
Nanhai ### I wreck, which was originally found in 1987 in Taishan 
Gl off the Guangdong coast and successfully salvaged in 2007. Its 
body is 21.8 m long, with thirteen compartments or cabins to contain its 


°8Kimura Jun, Randall Sasaki, and V. Thu Long (2010) “Historical Development of 
Asian Anchors, as Evidenced by Two Wooden Anchors Found in Northern Vietnam”, 
International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 40.1, 361-373. 


Kimura Jun (2015) “Maritime Archaeological Perspectives on Seaborne Trade”, 
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cargo—between 60,000 and 80,000 pieces of relics, including gold arti- 
facts, brass and iron wares, and a large amount of porcelain, as archae- 
ologists have just been able to confirm, now that the silt covering the 
surfaces has been successfully removed.!°° The cargo contained a large 
quantity of ceramics originating both from the famous Jingdezhen 7% /% 
$A kilns (including pieces from Hutian #], which were very different 
in style and pattern from the usual Jingdezhen production) in Jiangxi, 
the Longquan #6 kilns in Zhejiang and the Dehua 7844 kilns in Fujian. 
The pieces, comprising bowls, dishes, plates, bottles, vases, jugs and con- 
tainers for daily use, could be dated to mid- and late Northern Song. 
The majority of the pieces came from Fujian kilns. 

Some of the ceramics produced at Fujian kilns carried Chinese charac- 
ters painted with ink at the bottom, such as Cai #, Chen FX or Lin ##— 
most probably names of the owners respectively sellers, of the ceramics 
producers, or of merchants.!°* Similar marks and captions have also been 
found on the famous Quanzhou shipwreck. 

Interestingly, some shards carried aesthetic rhymes (e.g. “guanfeng 
cuise”? = # &, ic. “highest splendour of emerald green like jade”), 
originally stemming from the Tang poet Lu Guimeng 38% (2-881) 
who praised the colour of Yueyao #4 ceramics. Does this perhaps sug- 
gest that the potential customer of these ceramics pieces was a connois- 
seur or aficionado of Chinese Tang poetry? Or was it that Tang poetry 
was en vogue in certain foreign countries or among certain customers? 
We know that especially Tang antiquities were quite popular among the 
Arab and Iranian élites, so this could provide us with some clues as to 
possible customers. 

In addition, at least thirty-six different types of bronze coins (in total 
more than 6,000 bronze coins, 4,000 coins with legible inscriptions, 


103Tbid.; cf. also — http://usa.chinadaily.com.cn/culture/2015-01/01/content_ 
19212068_1-4.htm, 30 December 2014, especially the illustration on http://usa.chi- 
nadaily.com.cn/culture/2015-01/01/content_19212068_4.htm provides an_ excellent 
insight into how the ceramics were stored inside the ship body and which quantities were 
transported. 


9D 


104 Other ink painted characters found include for example “Zheng zhi ke” 3840 &, “ran 
PR, or “zhi”? EB “97” JL, “you” 4H or “yangshi” %@+. Li Qingxin (2011) “Cong Nanhai yi 
hao chenchuan kaogu kan Songdai haiwai maoyi ruogan wenti” #( #i4#—FRILAE FG AR 
Kis Ib A SD HF ]AB, Paper Presented on the International Conference on Empires and 
Networks: Maritime Asian Experiences Ninth to Nineteenth Centuries, 21-22 February 
2011, ISEAS, National University of Singapore, Singapore, 1-30, 16. 
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from various dynasties) were found. The earliest dated back to the 
Eastern Han dynasty, Wuzhu 2.4% coins. There were Tang specimen of 
Kaiyuan tongbao '\ 7.38 4%, some coins from the Five Dynasties and Ten 
Kingdoms as well as a majority of Song coins, the latest dating to the 
Shaoxing 28#% reign period (i.e. 1131-1162). Silver ingots, too, were 
found, a typical part of the cargo of an overseas vessel, although silver 
was also imported in exchange for copper.!° 

The Nanhai I also contained numerous items of daily use, many of 
which may attest to the wealth and social status of some of the passengers: 
such as a tin pot (165 cm high, with a ring-shaped handle and a cover con- 
nected with the handle by tin bars); a 179 cm long silver waist belt, knit- 
ted with four strands of eight golden threads with ornamental jade-like 
patterns; and square holes connecting the belt. As the shape and appear- 
ance of this belt are quite untypical for a Chinese product, it has been sug- 
gested that it may have belonged to a non-Chinese merchant, shipowner or 
sailor. This even opened up speculation whether or not the Nanhai I was 
actually a Chinese or not rather a foreign ship with a foreign shipowner? 
Archaeologists also found a golden handle with dragon pattern and dragon- 
heads ornamenting both ends. It seems to be very valuable and may attest 
to the high social status of its owner—perhaps a merchant or the ship- 
owner. In addition, several other items of daily use were found,!°° including 
the bones of two cobras; this discovery raised many speculations concerning 
the passengers and merchants on board this ship: were they perhaps Indians 
or Arabs, because there the habit of raising snakes as pets existed? 

More archaeological evidence could be added,!°” but suffice it to say 
that all these wrecks reflect the integration of Song, especially Southern 
Song, China’s export industries into maritime commerce, particularly the 
mass production of ceramics destined for exportation. 


105 Bao Hui & 1k [1182-1268] (1972) Bizhou gaoliie, 1.20b, in Siku quanshu zhenben 
sani SBS ARE® (Taibei: Shangwu yinshuguan), fasc. 246. 

106To mention, for example, are a golden ring ornamented with copper and eight pearls, 
a curly golden chain, a pair of small bracelets, several pieces of cinnabar, a bronze mirror, a 
puff box, a stone pillow and a seated stone statue of Guanyin #17 with two round holes at 
the bottom. Guanyin was considered the sea protection goddess with supra-natural powers 
to protect the crew on board during its overseas journey. Cf. Li Qingxin (2011) “Cong 
Nanhai I hao chenchuan kaogu kan Songdai haiwai maoyi ruogan wenti”, 8-10. 

107The Huaguangjiao 44248 I (icc. Huaguang Reef No. 1), located inside the 
Huaguang reef complex off the Xisha Islands 4 #7 ## & in the South China Sea, would be 
another an example. 
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CONCLUSION 


By the Southern Song (1127-1279), China’s maritime trade and its inte- 
gration into the Indian Ocean world had reached an unforeseen peak, a 
development that is increasingly attested to by maritime archaeology and 
various wrecks, as we have seen above. Underwater archaeology clearly 
indicates that ceramics constituted a major export commodity at the 
time. They were much in demand and finds are distributed all over Asia 
and the Indian Ocean world. It was not only the famous workshops and 
kilns of Jingdezhen or Longquan, which produced a great variety and 
large quantities of wares for the domestic market and for customers over- 
seas. Numerous kilns and privately run workshops in the coastal regions 
of Southeast China (especially in Fujian and Guangdong) manufactured 
ceramics for export purposes. And unlike the trade in precious metals, 
copper and iron, the manufacture and exportation of ceramics received 
official encouragement, because ceramics were considered a valuable 
refined commodity the export of which would not result in an outflow of 
valuable financial resources. 

China exported a wide variety of goods, basically refined manufac- 
tured goods among which ceramics and metals figured most promi- 
nently. But also exported were silks and textiles, foodstuffs, books and 
other commodities. During Song times, especially the demand for cop- 
per coins was so high that the government repeatedly (though ineffec- 
tively) tried to ban their export. In the tenth century and early eleventh 
century, large quantities of copper were for example consumed in the 
Cola kingdom (South India), mainly for the manufacture of copper 
plate inscriptions (mostly land donation deeds). Copper especially was 
required for religious purposes. It was also important for ornaments, 
domestic utensils, mirrors and the like. In addition, copper and precious 
metals served as household articles for the élite of societies in Asia and 
the Middle East. Chinese bronzes, mostly imitations of Tang and earlier 
bronze figures, were highly valued among the Muslim élites and were 
exported to places as far away as al-Fustat (Old Cairo).!°° And of course, 
bronze served as money and equivalent of value. 

In exchange for all these goods, China (that is, both private merchants 
and official government offices) imported huge quantities of incense, 


108 Michel Rogers (1970) “China and Islam: The Archaeological Evidence in the 
Mashriq”, in D. S. Richards (ed.), Islam and the Trade of Asia. A Colloqium (Oxford: 
Bruno Cassirer and University of Pennsylvania Press), 67-80, esp. 77-79. 
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aromatics, spices and scented woods (xiangyao # #). The exchange of 
highly manufactured goods with an intrinsic value for increasing quan- 
tities of natural products eventually had significant consequences for the 
government’s national household: Empty state coffers, empty in terms 
of monetary metals such as copper and silver. The ongoing outflow of 
bronze coins but also silver from China during the Song dynasty accel- 
erated the government’s financial distress. In terms of its national wealth 
and treasure, China’s increasing integration into the Indian Ocean world 
had, thus, also negative consequences. China’s national treasury main- 
tained in the form of monetary metals increasingly suffered from their 
lack" 

The idea of using maritime trade to help finance state expenditure did, 
in the end, not work out as successfully as wished. Private commerce, 
however, continued to flourish.!4° Under Mongol rule, China’s com- 
mercial maritime relations eventually reached a second peak. At the same 
time, maritime connections and Asian maritime space became increas- 
ingly dominated by China’s military purposes. 


10 Ror this development see, for example, also Li Kangying (2006) “A Study on the 
Song, Yuan and Ming Monetary Policies Within the Context of Worldwide Hard Currency 
Flows during the 11th-16th Centuries and Their Impact on Ming Institutions”, in 
Angela Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian Maritime World, 1400-1800. Its Fabrics 
of Power and Dynamics of Exchanges |East Asian Maritime History, 4] (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz), 99-136. 

NOThis is explained in more detail in my chapter in the Song volume of the The 
Cambridge History of China; in Angela Schottenhammer (2016) “The Song % Dynasty 
(960-1279)—A Revolutionary Era Turn?”, 133-173, I dwell particularly on the necessity 
of distinguishing between private commerce and national economy in this context. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Peak of China’s Long-Distance 
Maritime Connections with Western Asia 
During the Mongol Period: Comparison 
with the Pre-Mongol and Post-Mongol 

Periods 


HAyunhee Park 


INTRODUCTION 


Occupying the eastern and southern edges of China proper, the sea 
has offered Chinese an important base and provided a channel through 
which China could connect with a wider world throughout its long his- 
tory. The first unified dynasties of China, although at first more engaged 
in governing their huge territory of China proper than maintaining con- 
tacts with foreign nations, still welcomed tribute missions from distant 
countries connected to China through the Indian Ocean. However, they 
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probably did not endeavor to explore the wider maritime world in early 
times, given that Chinese official histories contain few direct references 
to sea trade of any sort.! This trend is confirmed by other documen- 
tary and archaeological evidence, which hints that while Southeast Asian 
shipbuilders produced vessels “large enough to carry economically via- 
ble cargoes along overseas routes” during the early first millennium CE, 
Chinese shipbuilders’ skills were limited to building only riverine and 
coastal vessels.* Ancient Chinese thus participated in the intermediary 
trade of the East Indian Ocean realm to only a limited extent; an ancient 
Greek account suggests as much when it mentioned goods from China 
traded in the Indian Ocean, but not by Chinese.* 

China’s indirect involvement in maritime trade contrasts sharply with 
the activities of contemporaneous Greeks and Romans. They took advan- 
tage of their maritime environment to dominate the Mediterranean Sea 
and further expanded trade eastward to the Indian Ocean. Beginning 
around 700 CE, merchants from Western Asia, including Persians and 
Arabs, began to sail directly to China more frequently; this drew Chinese 
into a more vigorous maritime commerce within the broader Indian 
Ocean environment. At the same time, the gradual decline of Asia’s 
overland routes and the shift of China’s political and economic center 
from north to south, in closer proximity to coastal areas, made mari- 
time routes more important to China’s foreign trade and created more 
extensive contacts.* This boom in maritime trade flourished even more 
during the Song * dynasty (960-1276), thanks to the development 
of ocean-going shipbuilding and improved navigational techniques. 
Chinese records also detail round-trip itineraries between China and 


'Wang Gungwu (2003) The Nanhai Trade: Early Chinese Trade in the South China Sea 
(Singapore: Eastern Universities Press), 1-58; for the argument, see 24. 


?Pierre-Yves Manguin (2010) “New Ships for New Networks: Trends in Shipbuilding 
in the South China Sea in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries”, in Geoff Wade and 
Sun Laichen (eds.), Southeast Asia in the Fifteenth Century: The China Factor (Singapore: 
University of Singapore Press), 335-337. 


3 Anonymous (1989) The Periplus Maris Erythraei: Text with Introduction, Translation, and 
Commentary, trans. Lionel Casson (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 75, 91, 238-239. 


*Many pieces of documentary and archaeological evidence including the excavation of 
a ninth-century Arab/Indian ship, found on the Indonesian island of Belitung between 
Sumatra and Borneo, testify to direct trades between China and West Asia. Hyunhee Park 
(2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds: Cross-Cultural Exchange in Pre-Modern 
Asia (New York: Cambridge University Press), Chaps. 2 and 3. 
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Western Asia during this period. Under the Mongol Yuan dynasty of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, the extensive Chinese mar- 
itime trade network that stretched as far as Western Asia reached its peak. 

Although their rule lasted little more than a century, the Mongols, 
through the Yuan 7 dynasty (1279-1368), significantly impacted many 
facets of Chinese history, including the history of international maritime 
contact. During this period, China belonged to a wider empire, the Great 
Mongol Empire (the Yeke Mongol Ulus), in which China played the lead- 
ing role as the suzerain state ruled by the Grand Khan. This exceptional 
political situation encouraged Chinese to develop a greater interest in the 
wider Eurasian world and to facilitate greater foreign contact, including 
contact by sea. While the Mongol Empire broke up into four regional 
regimes after the death of the fourth Grand Khan, Mongke (r. 1251- 
1259), the Il-Khanate (1260-1335) in Iran and the Yuan remained close 
allies. Their close relationship allowed China to develop contacts with 
Western Asia at an unprecedented level. When the divided khanates began 
feuding over the resurrected overland routes, their conflict encouraged 
greater use of the open sea routes as a means to facilitate continuous dip- 
lomatic and commercial contacts between the Chinese and Iranian allies 
located at the eastern and western ends of the Indian Ocean. However, it 
also enhanced Chinese trade with other merchants from various parts of 
the Indian Ocean and increased Chinese activity in international trade. 

To the present, the subject of the Yuan dynasty’s maritime connec- 
tions with Western Asia has not received sufficient attention in the field 
of world history. Two decades ago, Janet Abu-Lughod, in her book 
Before European Hegemony, described the Eurasian world’s economic 
networks that connected diverse societies like China and Western Asia 
and flourished during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.° This 
ambitious work posed significant challenges to the existing body of 
Eurocentric world-system theories (such as that posed by Immanuel 
Wallerstein), which assumed that Europeans initiated the development of 
today’s global networks. Despite its pathbreaking thesis, Abu-Lughod’s 
book less successfully offered concrete examples of the specific dynam- 
ics that connected societies. One important phenomenon that Abu- 
Lughod’s theory apparently neglects is China’s unprecedented level of 
long-distance foreign connections with Western Asia at a time when 


‘Janet L. Abu-Lughod (1989) Before European Hegemony: The World System A.D. 1250- 
1350 (New York: Oxford University Press). 
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China was exposed to the wider world. Likewise, other studies that have 
focused on the Mongol period as the first age of globalization neglected 
the importance of China’s long-distance maritime connections that the 
Mongols helped to facilitate.° 

Research since the late twentieth century has examined in detail pri- 
mary sources in scattered languages to provide information about 
China’s maritime contacts with Western Asia during the Mongol period.’ 
John Chaffee succinctly captures this trend, arguing that “maritime trade 
and communication functioned differently under the Mongols than they 
had previously, most notably in their politicization and centralization, 
and that these differences had significant cultural implications”.® Based 
upon the rich findings by Chaffee and others, the present chapter will 
suggest three points that further demonstrate the importance of the 
Yuan China’s contact with Western Asia in the history of China’s for- 
eign relations and global history: (1) China’s extended political connec- 
tions to the wider world, and its influence on the Yuan government’s 
expanded worldview as well as China’s maritime connection to Western 
Asia; (2) the unprecedented governmental support and private-level par- 
ticipation in this trade; and (3) the gradual decline of China’s Western 
Asian connection after the fall of the Yuan dynasty. 


CHINA’S EXPANDED INTERCONNECTIONS WITH WEST ASIA 
AND THE WIDER WORLD AND BROADENED WORLDVIEW 
UNDER THE YUAN 


In the history of Chinese foreign relations and maritime trade, one charac- 
teristic distinguishes the Mongol-run Yuan dynasty from other dynastic peri- 
ods: Their approach developed from a fundamentally different worldview. 


©Okada Hidehiro argues that the overland networks of the Mongol Empire were signif- 
icant for their weakness in sustaining it, in contrast to the later, more successful case of the 
early-modern European state. Okada Hidehiro FH 354 (1992) Sekaishi no tanjo EH LO 
£4 (Tokyo: Chikuma shob6), 228-230. 

7Among the pioneers are Yajima Hikoichi % 4 %—, Sugiyama Masaaki #4+43£44, Liu 
Yingsheng #2, Yokkaichi Yasuhiro W A 7 Rt, and Mukai Masaki 1) iE #t. Some of 
their works are cited below. 


8John Chaffee (2013) “Cultural Transmission by Sea: Maritime Trade Routes in Yuan 


China”, in Morris Rossabi (ed.), Eurasian Influences on Yuan China (Singapore: Institute 
of Southeast Asia Studies), 41. 
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The Mongols originated as a nomadic group, rose to power on the 
Mongolian steppe quickly, and expanded across the Eurasian landmass 
with equal suddenness in just a few decades. The Grand Khans resided in 
Mongolia and China, where they maintained filial ties to rulers of other 
parts of the empire. When Khubilai (1215-1294), the fifth Grand Khan 
of the Mongol Empire, succeeded in conquering all of China proper, 
China became part of a larger empire, unlike any other period in its his- 
tory. Taking this large territory, however, was not the endpoint of the 
Mongols’ ongoing project of world conquest. The Mongols faced soci- 
eties outside China that they could reach by sea. The seas of southern 
China, therefore, did not constitute a political barrier for them. They 
accepted the challenge as another chance to expand their political realm: 
to advance into new regions of the Indian Ocean through sea routes that 
had been utilized by earlier Chinese dynasties. As the Mongol armies 
were not accustomed to the maritime realm, they recruited naval and 
maritime power groups in China to help them complete their conquest 
of China and expand beyond it. The Mongols used the same strata- 
gem to achieve rapid military success and practical governance: They 
embraced other peoples and their cultures and adopted new knowledge. 

The first group that the Mongols recruited to help them suppress the 
remnants of the Southern Song royal family who resisted until 1279 on 
the southern Chinese coast was one led by Pu Shougeng jf #/%, the 
descendent of a Muslim family that lived in China; his surname Pu is an 
adaptation of the Chinese character that refers to a part of their original 
Arabic name, Adu. Pu and his family were some of the many Muslims 
who had traveled to China via maritime routes since the Tang period 
to both trade and settle in China’s port cities. By the end of the Song 
period, they had grown into a powerful maritime interest group that 
influenced China’s political fate by supporting the new Mongol regime. 
The important role the Pu family played in finalizing the Mongol con- 
quest of China earned them greater power and privileges in the inter- 
national maritime trade system of the Yuan era, and Yuan rulers utilized 
them for their own political and commercial purposes.’ 


° There have been many studies about the Pu family. For a recent analysis, see Geoff 
Wade (2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in South-East Asia: Eighth to Fifteenth Centuries”, 
in David Morgan and Anthony Reid (eds.), The New Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 3: 
The Eastern Islamic World Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries (New York: Cambridge 
University Press), 370-382. 
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Foreigners were not the only ones who supported the Mongol bid 
for power in China. Many Chinese families that had engaged in mari- 
time trade since early times also supported the Mongols in order to 
maintain their family interests.!9 In short, for their political goal, the 
Mongols absorbed leading figures of various groups who had taken the 
lead in maritime trade during earlier periods. Not surprisingly, they used 
these connections to extend their political dominance over societies in 
the maritime realm, including those in Southeast Asia and Japan. Some 
Mongol generals participated directly in military and diplomatic expedi- 
tions. Although these political expeditions did not succeed, they helped 
nurture China’s diplomatic and commercial ties with these societies and 
enhanced maritime commercial connections with them.!! From 1272 
on, many countries in the Indian Ocean realm dispatched tribute mis- 
sions to the Yuan court to promote diplomatic and, more importantly, 
commercial relations with the Yuan court. This included Southeast Asian 
countries like Ma’abar and Quilon, both of which had close mercantile 
connection with regimes in Western Asia like the Il-Khanate.’* After 
1260, as the overland routes grew precarious amidst the civil wars that 
broke out anong Mongol khanates, the I-Khanate supported the Yuan 
as its closest ally. The importance of maritime interconnection between 
China and the I/-Khanate increased as a result, which facilitated direct 
long-distance connections between the two Mongol regimes. Chinese 
documents testify to the frequent arrivals of envoys from the II-Khanate 
beginning in 1304.!% While Abu-Lughod correctly argued that envoys 
and merchants facilitated the transfers of people, goods, and ideas across 
several regional networks in the Indian Ocean, she did not pay attention 
to an important change that occurred in the thirteenth and fourteenth 


10Billy So Kee Long (2000) Prosperity, Region, and Institutions in Maritime China: 
The South Fukien Pattern, 946-1368 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Asia Center), 
80-81. 


See the examples of some Mongol political figures were also closely involved in 
these ventures in Mukai Masaki 1) iE. #! (2010) “The Interests of the Rulers, Agents and 
Merchants Behind the Southward Expansion of the Yuan Dynasty”, in Academia Turfanica 
(ed.), Journal of the Turfan Studies: Essays on the Third International Conference on Turfan 
Studies: The Origins and Migrations of Eurasian Nomadic Peoples (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 
chubanshe), 428-445. 

12 Mukai Masaki 9 iE 481 (2005) “Yuandai ‘chaogong’ yu nanhai xinxi” 717% “1A” 5A 
443 8:, Yuanshi luncong 7.238 3 10, 389-406. 

13 Mukai Masaki (2005) “Yuandai ‘chaogong’ yu nanhai xinshi”, 400. 
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centuries: the direct contact that developed between China and the 
societies in the wide Indian Ocean realm. It loosened the boundaries 
between different regional network spheres in comparison with ear- 
lier periods. China’s unprecedented maritime connections to the West 
inspired both Mongols and Chinese to gain a broader vision of the world 
at large. 

The Yuan dynasty’s Mongol rulers realized their broader vision of 
the world by undertaking a geographical projection of the world at an 
unprecedented scale. After finalizing the conquest of China, Khubilai 
Khan wanted to show his political achievement in a visible and systemic 
way. Jamal al-Din (Zhamaluding, fl. late thirteenth century), a Muslim 
scholar who came to China from Central Asia and served the Mongol 
Khans as the supervisor of the Palace Library during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, proposed a grand project to compile all available geographic works 
drawn in China and the Islamic world in order to display the entire 
world under Mongol dominion, which Khubilai supported.'* For the 
first time, Chinese scholars were able to assimilate the best geographic 
knowledge of the world from contemporaneous Muslim geographers, 
to draw the entire known world of Afro-Eurasia. The government’s car- 
tographic project gradually influenced other privately undertaken maps 
that circulated throughout society at large.!> These maps do not sur- 
vive, yet maps made during later periods based on these early maps help 
us to reconstruct the Chinese understanding of their expanded world 
at that time. For example, the Map of Integrated Lands and Regions 
of Historical Countries and Capitals (Honil kangni yoktae kukto chi to 
ie — Sa SE RX Bl AR | )— Kangnido for short—based on fourteenth- 
century Chinese maps made by private cartographers, depicts Western 
Asia, Africa, and Europe on the same map for the first time in the history 
of Chinese cartography. 

A Yuan dynasty official document, The Account of the Palace Library 
(Mishujian zhi 4°28 ), testifies that Muslims submitted la nama 
(Rah-nama, literally “the book of routes” in Persian), which shows 
the sea routes in their language [meaning Persian], to the Yuan gov- 
ernment. The sea charts no doubt provided practical knowledge of the 
maritime sphere that connected China to the wider world, from China 


'4Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds, 103-104. 


15 Miya Noriko #4 (2006) Mongoru jidai no shuppan bunka © Y DT VIFRO RL 
44 (Nagoya: Nagoya daigaku shuppankai), 517-568. 
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to the Islamic world in Western Asia.!° A fifteenth-century copy of a 
fourteenth-century sketch map of China clearly depicts the sea route 
that connected the Chinese port cities of Quanzhou and Guangzhou to 
Hormuz, the most important port city in the Persian Gulf.!7 More doc- 
umentary and cartographic evidence suggests that the Chinese also trav- 
eled the sea routes to Persian Gulf ports regularly for commercial and 
diplomatic purposes, and that the sea routes flourished and played the 
most important role in bringing China further into to the wider world 
during the Yuan period.!® The Yuan government, equipped with the 
wider worldview and practical vision of commerce, supported maritime 
trade and the many people of diverse backgrounds who participated in it. 


THE DRAMATIC INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
AND MULTI-CULTURAL PARTICIPATION IN YUAN MARITIME 
TRADE WITH WESTERN ASIA 


The Yuan dynasty is not the first Chinese dynasty to support maritime 
trade with Western Asia at the state level. Many Chinese and Western 
Asian sources testify that, during the Tang dynasty, many merchants from 
the Islamic Middle East came to China to trade. Because the Tang gov- 
ernment and royal family wanted luxury goods such as precious stones 
and spices, they offered convenient facilities to foreign merchant groups 
such as special districts where they could follow the laws of their home- 
land societies. Muslim merchants could therefore live in China under 
Islamic law.!? During the Song dynasty, Chinese activities in maritime 


lOWang Shidian £25 (1992) Mishujian zhi #2 % % (Hangzhou: Zhejiang guji chu- 
banshe | Reprint]), 4.72-4.91. 

17This is the “Map of the World Regions” (Guanglun jiangli tu) that was included to a 
Ming dynasty work Shuidong riji 7 RH 3 (The diary from east of the river) by Ye Sheng 
3: & (1420-1474), whose preface was written in 1452, yet which was originally drawn in 
1360. For a discussion of the copies of the map and its possible relations with other con- 
temporaneous works, see Miya Noriko (2006) Mongoru jidai no shuppan bunka, Plate 12, 
489-503. See Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds, 108, for a 
reconstructed map with English captions and a discussion of the significance of the map in 
the Sino-Islamic relations in the Yuan period. 


18 See Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds, Chap. 3. 
! Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds, 67. 
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trade grew as merchants set sail on large ocean-going junk vessels aided 
by new navigational breakthroughs like the mariner’s compass. 

The transportation and shipping system at that time was divided into 
two realms: the Eastern Indian Ocean where Chinese junks grew most 
populous, and the Western Indian Ocean where Arab and Indian dhows 
prevailed. This system sustained large-scale trade between East Asia and 
the Middle East, through networking connections via trading societies 
spread across the Indian Ocean, which Abu-Lughod roughly described 
as subsystems of Western India, Eastern India, and China. Texts writ- 
ten during the Song dynasty describe how the active participation of 
Chinese merchants in trade, supported by the Chinese government, 
led to increased knowledge about and interest in China’s trading part- 
ners. “Among foreign countries”, reported one twelfth-century Chinese 
author, “the richest one with many valuable goods (baohuo % #) is 
the country of the Muslims”.?° This was the maritime world that the 
Mongols inherited in the thirteenth century when they conquered the 
naval ports of China and Iran.?! 

The Yuan government inherited the basic structure of maritime 
trade functions from previous Chinese dynasties, including trade with 
South and Southeast Asian countries in the form of tribute. However, 
the Yuan pursued these international-trade opportunities in still more 
vigorous ways. The Yuan government emphasized commerce, with the 
help of the many foreign groups engaged in commerce.?? Many primary 
sources have shown in particular that the Mongol regime utilized asso- 
ciations of Muslim merchants and Mongol aristocrats and other mem- 
bers of the Yuan élite. These were known in contemporaneous sources 


20Zhou Qufei BIAAE [sinshi 1163] (1999) Lingwai daida jsiaozhu 449+} RARE 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 126. In the high-water period of the history of the Song dynas- 
ty’s tribute system, between 960 and 1022, almost half (twenty-three) of the fifty-six mis- 
sions that arrived from kingdoms in the southern seas were from the Middle East. John 
Chaffee (2006) “Diasporic Identities in the Historical Development of the Maritime 
Muslim Communities of Song-Yuan China”, The Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 49.4, 400-401. 


*lJohn Chaffee argues, “The system of maritime trade inherited by the Mongols fol- 
lowing their conquest of the Song in the 1270s had its origin in the pro-trade policies of 
the post-Tang Southern Kingdoms and the early Song”. John Chaffee (2013) “Cultural 
Transmission by Sea”, 41. 


22Sugiyama Masaaki 4%+4iE 4) (1995) Kubirai no chosen: Mongoru kaijo teikoku e no 
mich 7 EFA OBR: EY Dv HE A“ O28 (Tokyo: Asahi Shinbunsha), 198-208. 
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as ortog, using a Turkic word. Ortog merchants played crucial roles in 
government-sponsored trade in various goods.7*° While Western scholars 
like Thomas Allsen have focused on the earlier activities of ovtog, most 
of whom were then Uighur and Muslim merchants from Inner Asia who 
had cooperated as business partners with the Mongols since the early 
days of their conquest, Japanese scholars like Sugiyama Masaaki 4% +E 
AA and Yokkaichi Yasuhiro W 4H # t# have pointed out that ortog mer- 
chants followed the Mongols south as they expanded into China’s coastal 
cities.** Once they settled in southern China, they began to engage in 
maritime trade as privileged purveyors, trading goods between China 
and West Asia.?° 

True, there were intermediary merchants (similar to the ortoq) in ear- 
lier Song times.?° Careful analyses of Song-dynasty sources demonstrate 


?3The sources include Yuandianzhang [Statutes of the Yuan dynasty] and Rashid 
al-Din’s Jamz‘ al-tawarikh | The Compendium of Chronicles|. The Persian term ortag came 
from a Turkic word ortog that meant an association or guild; Chinese sources present it as 
wotuo ¥* ik. Several scholars have given plausible definitions of ortog merchants that gener- 
ally resemble each other but differ in small though significant ways. 


74Thomas T. Allsen (1989) “Mongolian Princes and Their Merchant Partners”, Asia 
Major 2, 83-126; Elizabeth Endicott-West (1989) “Merchants Associations in Yiian 
China: The Ortoy”, Asia Major 2, 127-154; Sugiyama Masaaki 4% +4 iE 9A (1996) Mongoru 
teikoku no kobo, vol. 2 € Y Tv BO #212 (Tokyo: Kodansha), 187-191; and Yokkaichi 
Yasuhiro W 4 WF 1# (2008) “Chinese and Muslim Diasporas and the Indian Ocean Trade 
Network Under Mongol Hegemony”, in Angela Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian 
Mediterranean: Maritime Crossroads of Culture, Commerce and Human Migration | East 
Asian Maritime History, 6] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 76-77. 


2° As for the ortog merchants in the Il-Khanate who worked with the merchants of Kish 
in the Persian Gulf, see Yokkaichi Yasuhiro (2008) “Kikinzoku kara mita kariki ajia koryu: 
D6 to ddsen no ajia kaidd” HE BPYS LECBIAT UT Riki: BRE GAROS YT &, in 
Yokkaichi Yasuhiro (ed.), Mono kara muita kawtki ajia sli: Mongoru—So Gen jidai no asia 
to Nihon no koryu € 7 295 Uke IAT VT RL: EY TWV~-RAMROST YT EAKORR 
(Fukuoka: Kyushu University Press), 125-127. Yokkaichi Yasuhiro also recently examined 
some official Persian sealed documents related to the H-Khanate ortog activities. He pre- 
sented this at the International Symposium on Persian Historical Documents as Sources for 
the Study of Mongol Era, 1-2 November 2013 (Institute of Iranian Cultural Studies, Peking 
University, Beijing: No Publisher). He also presented a paper “The Privileged Merchants 
in the East and West of Silk Road Under Mongol Rule” at the UNESCO International 
Forum of the Great Silk Road, 14-16 October 2013 (Almaty: No Publisher). 

26Mukai Masaki iE 4 (2010) “Contacts Between Empires and Entrepéts and the 
Role of Supra-Regional Network: Song-Yuan-Ming Transition of the Maritime Asia, 
960-1405”, in Fujita Kayoko and Mukai Masaki (eds.), Empires, Systems, and Maritime 
Networks: Reconstructing Supra- Regional Histories in Pre- Nineteenth Century Asia Working 
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that some Muslims who lived in South and Southeast Asia also had 
connections to Western Asian homelands through the diasporic net- 
works of Muslim merchants in South and Southeast Asia, and they reg- 
ularly brought tribute goods to the Song court for actual trade.?” Some 
Muslims living in Chinese port cities who had connections to these dias- 
poric merchant networks received government offices during the Song. 
And yet, the Yuan dynasty more actively utilized various foreign mer- 
chants as middlemen, to encourage the development of long-distance 
commercial relationships, and often promoted them to important gov- 
ernment offices.?® While the court offered the highest ranking govern- 
ment offices to Mongol nobles, they also awarded many high-ranking 
offices to foreigners who cooperated closely with the Mongols. Among 
the many foreign groups that worked for the Mongol regime in China, 
the Muslims contributed most to China’s long-distance connections 
with Western Asia. Following the Mongol armies during their expe- 
ditions into Central and Western Asia, many Muslims settled in China 
on an unprecedented scale, as soldiers and merchants. Many (including 
the ortog merchants) arrived by way of the northern routes, while oth- 
ers arrived by way of the southern maritime routes. Different kinds of 
sources, including archaeological, testify that not only did these newly 
arriving Muslims join the already-established Muslim communities in 
port cities, but they also helped to expand the network of Muslim com- 
munities in China, forming different groups based on their homeland 


Paper Series 1: Asan Emptres and Maritime Contacts Before the Age of Commerce (Osaka: 
Osaka University), 6. 


27Mukai Masaki (2010) “Regenerating Trade Diaspora: Supra-Regional Contacts 
and the Role of ‘Hybrid Muslims’ in the South China Sea During the Tenth—Fifteenth 
Century”, in Kobayashi Kazuo (ed.), Global History and Maritime Asia Working and 
Discussion Paper Series, No. 19: Exploring Global Linkages Between Asian Maritime World 
and Trans- Atlantic World (Osaka: Osaka University Press), 66-80. 


28Cf. Yokkaichi Yasuhiro (2002) “Gen-cho no chibai hoka: Sono igi oyobi nankai 
b6’eki-orutoku tono kakawarini tsuite” THOPRYH: COBRELOHBRY 
AMEFAEDMDVICDWT, Nairiku Asia shi kenkyi AEST YT RAR 17, 41-59. 
A contemporaneous source Tongzii tiaoge mentions the ortog merchants in Quanzhou who 
voyaged and traded through ocean to the Islamic World. Fang Lingqui 7#, ed. (2001) 
Tongzhi tinoge jinaozhu ii | AAA RIE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 27.45-27.46. The legal 
document forbids the merchants from bringing the Mongol men or women to the Islamic 
World or India as slaves via maritime trade. 
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origins and political connections.*? Some of the Muslims who held 
high-ranking positions in the Yuan government are already famous, such 
as Ahmad, yet Mukai Masaki’s study shows that many Muslims held vari- 
ous kinds of official titles related to international maritime trade.*° 

These specialized merchants maintained connections with various 
merchant groups based in the Middle East through branch offices estab- 
lished in port cities throughout South and Southeast Asia. Among them 
were regional rulers of the Persian Gulf such as Jamal al-Din Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad al-Tibi (f/. early fourteenth century) in Qais (Kish), who 
made great profits by conducting his own independent trade with part- 
ners in India and China,*! and a special group of merchants in Egypt 
and Syria called the Karimi, who conducted trade in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean under limited Mamluk sponsorship.** There is little 
doubt that they cooperated with each other. Muslim merchant groups 
used all these commercial networks scattered throughout the Indian 
Ocean to bring wealth to the Yuan government and supply them with 
necessary products. It was not difficult for these merchants in Western 
Asia and China to travel all the way across the Indian Ocean thanks to 
the systematized transportation system that supported their business. 

Supported by these international groups and an intercontinental-scale 
commercial infrastructure, Mongol rulers enacted many practical poli- 
cies to promote maritime trade with Western Asia. Several governmental 
policies reflect this growth in the level of Mongol support for interna- 
tional maritime commerce, which surpassed that of any previous Chinese 
dynasty. Not only did the Mongol court lower tax rates to encourage 


2? Many tombs in Quanzhou also testify to the scale of the Muslim communities in port 
cities in China, where Muslims who came from both the northern and southern routes 
resided. Quanzhou zongyiao slike, 8-364. 


30 Mukai Masaki (2010) “Contacts Between Empires and Entrepéts”, 11-20. 


31 The history of Wassaf testifies that some influential local rulers of Persian Gulf regimes, 
like Qais and Hormuz, competed with each other in their attempts to dominate the transit 
trade to southern India. Jean Aubin (1953) “Les princes d’Ormuz du XIIIe au XVe sie- 
cle”, Journal Asiatique 241, 89-91; see Ralph Kauz and Roderich Ptak (2001) “Hormuz 
in Yuan and Ming Sources”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 88, 36; and 
Yokkaichi Yasuhiro (2008) “Kikinzoku kara mita kai’iki ajia koryu”, 132-134. 


32For several Arabic sources that mention Karimi’s trade with China, see Eliyahu Ashtor 
(1956) “The Karimi Merchants”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 88, 45-56. 
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long-distance trade,°* it also encouraged maritime trade through the 


reconstruction of the Grand Canal and the establishment of the Sea 
Shipping system. The Grand Canal that was rebuilt during Khubilai’s 
reign stretched from Chinese port cities like Quanzhou and Hangzhou 
through Zhigu #7 to Dadu X48 (or Daidu; modern-day Beijing), the 
Mongol capital, where the canal connected to the city through Jishuz 
tan #8 7Ki%, the artificial lake that Khubilai rebuilt there. In addition, 
the government established a regular Sea Shipping system that linked 
Quanzhou #3'] with Dadu. People in China used both of these water- 
ways to transport large amounts of grains from southern to northern 
China; little doubt merchants also transported foreign imports to Dadu 
through these two channels.** 

The Yuan government’s engagement in long-distance maritime trade 
is also demonstrated by the regular dispatches of envoys and merchants 
to foreign countries, including Western Asia. The most characteristic 
system that the Yuan established to promote the long-distance maritime 
trade is a special governmental system called the “Junks funded by the 
Government” (guanben chuan '& AAS), in which the government con- 
structed sea-going vessels, funded them, and recruited traders, in return 
for 70% of the profit, the managers receiving 30%. The Yuan govern- 
ment first created the “Governmental Ship-system” in 1285 in order to 
monopolize foreign trade and to prohibit private maritime trade activi- 
ties. Soon, however, the government abolished this and permitted private 


33The custom tax rate was 1/30th of the cargo’s value in general, which was lower than 
the rate of 1/20 that existed during the previous Song dynasty. Secondly, while Song- 
dynasty merchants paid 2% tax at every provincial border until they reached their final 
destination, the Yuan merchants enjoyed more favorable conditions, thanks to the govern- 
ment’s abolition of the internal transit duties in order to encourage increased long-distance 
trade. Miyazawa Tomoyuki ‘#i#4eZ (1981) “Gench6 no shogyo seisaku: gajin seido to 
sh6zei seido” TAO WM ARKRR-TFAB* RE WAL A, Shirin RAK 64.2, 51-52. This means 
that merchandise imported through the seaports of Quanzhou and Guangzhou transferred 
to the capital Dadu through a wider distribution network within the empire and at a lower 
cost than before. 


34The Yuan government’s trade-friendly tax policies and water-transport systems 
undoubtedly contributed to an increase in the scale of Chinese foreign trade, and encour- 
aged more merchants from distant countries to trade with the Chinese. Herbert F. 
Schurmann (1956) Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty: Translation of Chapters 93 and 
94 of the Yiian shih (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press), 108-130. Morris Rossabi 
(1988) Khubilat Khan: His Life and Times (Berkeley: University of California Press), 
188-190. 
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trade, only to revive the system thirteen years later, in 1298, in the form 
of the “Bureau for the Procurement of Necessities” (Zhiyong yuan 3 FF 
f), which simultaneously encouraged government-sponsored and pri- 
vate maritime trade.*° 

Chinese also engaged in maritime trade throughout the Mongol era. 
Yang Shu 77% (fl. early fourteenth century) escorted envoys from the 
Il-Khanate back to their homeland in the early 1300s, on a government 
ship and under the orders of the Yuan court.*° Yang Shu was born into 
the Yang family of Ganpu #7, in Zhejiang province. The Yang family 
originally came from a region of Min | (present-day southern Fujian) 
that had engaged in high positions governing maritime trade for several 
generations.*” An epitaph dedicated to Yang Shu after his death docu- 
ments the trips he made to meet with diplomats and merchants from 
West Asia. Earlier Song records confirm that Chinese, at that time, 
engaged actively in maritime trade and provide a round-trip itinerary of 
Chinese travel to West Asia. Lacking, however, are concrete examples 
of Chinese travelers who ventured all the way to West Asia prior to the 
Yuan period.*® 

While governmental support for maritime trade remained steady 
throughout the Yuan dynasty, private trade enjoyed its greatest sup- 
port from the government—despite periodic bans, because these bans 


Song Lian AR [1310-1381] (1976) Yuanshi 7X (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju 
[ Reprint ]), 94.2402. 

36Chen Gaohua Rm #IRH# (1995) “Yuandai de hanghai shijia Ganpu yangshi” 
TOR AD AE RH HK, Haijiaoshi yangiu 1, 4-18. 

37For a detailed discussion of Yang Shu’s family, see Wilt L. Idema (1989) “The Tza-jiu 
of Yang Tz: An International Tycoon in Defense of Collaboration?”, in Academia Sinica 


(ed.), Proceedings on the Second International Conference on Sinology (Taibei: Academia 
Sinica), 523-529. 


38For a thorough examination of China’s maritime trade during the Song dynasty, 
and its role in and importance to Muslim merchant networks at this initial phase, see 
Angela Schottenhammer’s habilitation thesis (2002) Das Songzeitliche Quanzhou im 
Spannungsfeld: Zwischen Zentralregierung und Maritimem Handel (Stuttgart: Steiner); 
see also her chapter in this current volume “China’s Increasing Integration into the 
Indian Ocean World until the Song % Times”. An exceptional case of the Tang dynasty, 
about a named Chinese emissary who went from China to the ‘Abbasid dynasty during 
the Tang dynasty, is recorded in an epitaph. Rong Xinjiang ##f‘L (2012) “Tangchao yu 
heiyi dashi guanxi shi xinzheng: Ji zhenyuan chunian Yang Liangyao de pinshi dashi” # 
HEZRKPKALMIE--i2N CHF HREM KE, Wenshi XX 100, 231-243. 
Contemporaneous West Asian sources, however, do not back up this fact. 
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did not last very long. Clearly, the Yuan government did not discour- 
age private trade, because it valued international maritime trade in gen- 
eral. In the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the Yuan period, many Chinese 
merchants also privately engaged in commercial ventures in distant 
places. A Chinese literatus named Wang Dayuan += X34 (1311-1350) 
claimed that he traveled as far west as Western Asia and North Africa in 
his account, A Shortened Account of Non-Chinese Island Peoples (Daoy 
zhiliie & 2%). The full version is no longer extant, and only a por- 
tion of the original text survived thanks to its incorporation in a local 
gazetteer about Quanzhou. The passage introduces Wang as an open- 
minded Chinese traveler. He claims that he visited ninety-nine countries, 
including many in Southeast and South Asia, Western Asia, and the East 
African coast. He did not write about places that he did not visit, he 
claims, but the more detailed descriptions of South and Southeast Asia 
have prompted some scholars to argue that he never traveled to the other 
regions he describes, such as Western Asia or Eastern Africa. However, 
since Chinese such as Yang Shu went to Western Asia, it would not have 
been impossible for Wang to go there, too. If he did not go, and sought 
information from other travelers, he may have obtained that from other 
Chinese, rather than natives of Western Asia, as some of these scholars 
suggest. We will never know the answer until new evidence surfaces to 
support his claim. In any case, and more importantly, Wang Dayuan’s 
account provides a great deal of reliable information. For example, con- 
temporaneous sources from Western Asia verify his description of trade 
goods, dhow ships, and the trade routes that linked Quilon with the 
western Indian coast and Hormuz in the Persian Gulf.*? 

A local Chinese gazetteer from Guangzhou, The Record of the 
Southern Sea (Nanhai zhi Hw, 1304), also documents the pros- 
perity of the port and its foreign trade.*? Like documents from earlier 
periods,*! Nanhai zhi describes local products, foreign trade, and for- 
eign countries using information that the book’s authors acquired from 


3?For more details on Wang Dayuan, see Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and 
Islamic Worlds, 115-118. 


49Chen Dazhen RAK (1986) Dade Nanhai zhi canben KSA E9% A (Guangzhou: 
Guangzhou shi difang zhi yanjiusuo), 37-38. 


41 These include Zhou Qufei’s Land beyond the Passes and Zhao Rugua’s Description of 
the Foreign Lands. Zhao Rugua #&7*3€ [1170-1231] (1996) Zhufan zhi siaoshi % % BK 
4* (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju). 
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others. Yet, it clearly claims that the trading scale of the Yuan dynasty, 
which “covers the ends of the four seas [all over the world] where the 
sun and the moon rise and set”, doubled that of previous periods. 
Indeed, twice as many foreign countries appear in Nanhai zi than in 
Zhao Rugua’s (1170-1231) Description of Foreign Lands (Zhufan zhi & 
% #), written during the previous Southern Song dynasty 4 * (1127- 
1276); interestingly, of the 143 countries listed in his work, about 
twenty were located within the Islamic World.** Chinese understanding 
of the Indian Ocean world expanded and grew more sophisticated as a 
result of this expanded maritime interchange.** The era witnessed trade 
of massive proportions. These include blue and white porcelain that was 
moved in bulk as well as spices and medicinals.** 

Although this chapter focuses on the connections that persisted 
between China and Western Asia during the Mongol period, China’s 
unprecedented maritime connections with Europe should not be 
ignored. Some Europeans also traveled to China by sea and returned to 
Europe with invaluable information about China, information that influ- 
enced Europeans’ evolving view of the world at a consequential time. 
Among these voyagers, the most important accounts were written by 
Marco Polo (1254-1324) and Oderico da Pordenone (1286-1331) who 
provide concrete information about port cities and islands of the Indian 
Ocean, which was later incorporated into the Catalan Atlas, one of the 
first European cartographical works to include details about Asia.*° 


42 Hyunhee Park (2012) Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds, 113-114. 


*3FRor more details, see Liu Yingsheng #)i@/% (2011) Hailu yu lulu: Zhonggu shidai 
dongxi jinoliu yanjin 3S SLIP EHR RS RAAF (Beijing: Beijing daxue chuban- 
she), 1-69. 

44For the dramatic influx of Arabic and Western medicines into Mongol China, see Paul 
Buell “Eurasia, Medicine and Trade: Arabic Medicine in East Asia: How it Came There, 
and How it was Supported, including Possible Indian Ocean Connections for the Supply of 
Medicinals”, in this volume. 


45The Catalan Atlas, produced in Catalonia, Spain, by a Jewish cartographer in 1375, 
drew the world in four rectangular panels. Its unique features include new cartographic 
styles influenced by both the European nautical charts, including many compass rhumb 
lines, and Islamic cartographic works, which features the placement of the direction south 
at the top of maps, not to mention new rich information about Asia based on the accounts 
of Marco Polo and Ibn Battita. For a succinct discussion of this map, see Evelyn Edson 
(2007) The World Map, 1300-1492: The Persistence of Tradition and Transformation 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press), 74-86. 
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While the influence of Europeans on Chinese society was not small and 
requires further scholarly attention, the impact of the new geographical 
knowledge that Europeans travelers brought home with them undenia- 
bly impacted the course of European history in a profound way, enough 
to force intellectuals to widen their worldview, and politicians to launch 
unprecedented adventures. China, however, traveled a different path, for 
different reasons, after the fall of the Mongol rule. 


THE GRADUAL DECLINE OF CHINA’S MARITIME CONNECTIONS 
TO WESTERN ASIA IN THE PostT-YUAN ERA 


There are numerous studies of China’s maritime contacts in the Ming— 
Qing period, in many languages. The goal of this section is to discuss 
China’s maritime connections with Western Asia, especially in terms of 
its governmental policies and global vision in comparison with the Yuan 
period. China’s maritime connections with the Western Indian Ocean 
started to gradually decline during the Ming 4% dynasty (1368-1644), a 
native-born dynasty that replaced the Mongol-Yuan dynasty. The biggest 
blow to these connections came when the new Ming court placed a mar- 
itime prohibition (haijin #48, 1372-1567) on all private trade relations 
and travel to and from foreign countries. The court imposed this ban on 
private commercial activities, which had been fairly open under the Yuan, 
in order to control trade with foreign countries.*° While the Yuan court 
occasionally lifted these seas bans and did not always enforce them when 
they were in place, new restrictions were repeatedly enacted through- 
out the late imperial era. Recent studies demonstrate that many forms 
of illegal private trade continued as people in China had grown depend- 
ent on overseas trade.*” Nonetheless, the new government policy dealt a 
deadly blow to the direct maritime connections that China once enjoyed 


46While earlier studies considered external factors such as “Japanese piracy” for the rea- 
son for the change in maritime policy, Li Kangying argues that the change was based more 
on internal dynamics such as the practice in early Ming political culture of state domination 
over the economy. See Li Kangying (2010) The Ming Maritime Trade Policy in Transition, 
1368-1567 [East Asian Maritime History, 8] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz). 

47See the volumes of East Asian Maritime History series, edited by Angela 
Schottenhammer (2005-) (12 volumes so far; vol. 13 is under preparation), which explic- 
itly aim at illustrating the vivid trade that took place throughout East Asian waters. 
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with Western Asia and northeastern Africa under previous dynasties.*® 


Compared to the situation under the Yuan dynasty, in which Chinese 
ships, both governmental and private, regularly sailed between China 
and Western Asia, the Ming dynasty’s restrictions on Chinese’ overseas 
travel and foreigners’ entry into China represented a decisive trans- 
formation in both governmental policies and attitude toward its long- 
distance international maritime trade. Over time, this change, as a matter 
of course, hindered merchants from Western Asia from coming to China. 
Some scholars convincingly point out that, during the transition from 
Yuan to Ming, many Muslim merchants fled from South China’s seaports 
to bases in South and Southeast Asia in order to avoid persecution by 
the new Ming rulers.*? While many Muslims remained, and over time 
became part of China’s Hui © minority, the sudden political shift away 
from open international trade and openness toward the foreign merchant 
groups that had engaged China in this trade for many centuries probably 
encouraged the gradual decrease of their influence in China. 

True, the mid-Ming period witnessed a prominent moment in the his- 
tory of Chinese maritime ventures. The seven voyages of Zheng He #4 
(1371-1433/35), supported by the third Ming emperor Yongle *28 
(r. 1403-1424), marked an important phase in Chinese and world his- 
tory, constituting the greatest maritime expeditions in premodern times, 
both in terms of scale and length of itineraries. The voyages were made 
possible by the continuous development of shipbuilding and navigational 
techniques and information about sea routes that had been accumulating 
in China for centuries. However, we should note that this was still a gov- 
ernment-led project, and that private trades remained officially banned 
at the time of the expeditions. The voyages sought as their primary goal 
to make the states of the Indian Ocean acknowledge China’s position, 
engaging them with the empire’s tribute system, although it brought 


48 Morris Rossabi (2013) “Notes on Mongol Influences on the Ming Dynasty”, 
in Morris Rossabi (ed.), Eurasian Influences on Yuan China (Singapore: Institute of 
Southeast Asia Studies), 203. 


#° See, for example, John Chaffee (2008) “Muslim Merchants and Quanzhou in the Late 
Yuan-Early Ming: Conjectures on the Ending of the Medieval Muslim Trade Diaspora”, 
in Angela Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian “Mediterranean”: Maritime Crossroads of 
Culture, Commerce, and Human Migration |East Asian Maritime History, 6] (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz), 115-132; Geoff Wade (2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in South-East 
Asia”, 384-389. 
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some commercial advantages to China as well.°° In the long run, how- 
ever, Chinese connections with Western Asia continued to diminish after 
the Zheng He’s expeditions ended (following the death of the Yongle 
Emperor). The Mongols, after returning to Mongolia, continued to 
threaten the Ming dynasty, and so the Ming court found itself too busy 
with defending its northern borders to encourage further imperial ven- 
tures at sea. Throughout the remainder of the Ming dynasty, Chinese 
rulers took noticeably less interest in reaping the benefits of international 
maritime trade than earlier dynasties. While many individual Chinese 
advanced into Southeast Asia and actively engaged in international trade 
in the China Sea region as overseas Chinese (huagiao #%%), they con- 
fined their activities mainly to the Eastern Indian Ocean, having let go of 
their wider connections to the ocean’s western end.°! At the same time, 
contemporaneous sources like the Book of Min (Minshu FA &) show that 
fewer merchants from countries in the Western Indian Ocean realm came 
to China; instead, they went to the Philippines to conduct trade.°? At 
that time, the Europeans began to present a new variable in the Indian 
Ocean world. 

As the Chinese gradually envisioned a smaller world centered on 
China, their official maritime activities shrank to focus on the secu- 
rity issue of coastal defense (haifang 4#1%).°? The Europeans made the 
opposite move. Located at the western margin of the Indian Ocean trade 
networks, they had received Asian products through the intermediation 


°°See Angela Schottenhammer (2007) “The East Asian Maritime World, 1400-1800: Its 
Fabrics of Power and Dynamics of Exchanges—China and Her Neighbours”, in Angela 
Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian Maritime World 1400-1800: Its Fabrics of Power and 
Dynamics of Exchanges (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 1-86. 


>lWang Gungwu (1991) China and the Chinese Overseas (Singapore: Times Academic 
Press). See also Angela Schottenhammer (2007) “The East Asian Maritime World, 1400- 
1800”, 1-86. 


5?'The author reports that most of the goods from these Western countries were not able 
to make it to China, but were rerouted instead to the Philippines. He Qiaoyuan 14 A i% 
[1558-1632] (1995) Minshu P\& (Fuzhou: Fujian renmin chubanshe [Reprint of 1628- 
1644 ]), 4362. 


53See Ng Chin-keong (1997) “Maritime Frontiers: Territorial Expansion and Hai- 
fang During the Late Ming and High Ch’ing”, in Sabine Dabringhaus and Roderich Ptak 
(eds.), with the assistance of Richard Teschke, China and Her Neighbors: Borders, Visions 
of the Other, Foreign Policy, Tenth to Nineteenth Century (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 
211-257. 
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of Indian Ocean merchants for several centuries. After a long period of 
isolation marked by a limited geographical understanding of the world, 
Europeans began to receive new information during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, via connections with the wider world that the 
Crusades and the Mongol Empire fostered, and use it to pursue explora- 
tion for commercial and religious purposes, most notably the aggressive 
search for access to and domination of the spice routes. In this context, 
they began to travel to Asian waters in pursuit of global exploration. 
Soon after the Spanish sailed west and set foot on the Americas in 
1492, the Portuguese succeeded in rounding the horn of Africa to the 
Indian Ocean, first to India and then to China. Other Europeans soon 
followed. Once they joined the Indian Ocean’s flourishing trading world, 
Europeans began to change its characteristics and culture, by combining 
trade and war to gain quick dominance in their new arena of commer- 
cial competition.°* They became able to make use of their accumulat- 
ing experiences in global networks and the advanced information they 
obtained about the world’s geography and pursued their business enter- 
prises in the great Chinese empire. First, they brought large quantities of 
silver from the Americas to China, which used the metal as an important 
component of its currency.°° Then, they tried to expand the volume of 
their trade with China in more aggressive ways, as happened centuries 
later when in 1793 the embassy led by George Macartney (1737-1806) 
requested the Qing court to offer Britain more trade opportunities by 
reducing their restrictions on sea trade. For example, in contrast to the 
Chinese, the Dutch were acting on the basis of a mercantilist polit- 
ical economy, and the British as an emerging capitalist economy were, 
thus, in permanent search of markets to sell their products. The British 
increased their profits in the form of money. This was a particular 


°4Philip D. Curtin (1984) Cross-Cultural Trade in World History (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), 139; Kirti N. Chaudhuri (1978) The Trading World of 
Asia and the English East India Company, 1660-1760 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 109-129; and Sanjay Subrahmanyam (2012) The Portuguese Empire in Asia, 1500- 
1700: A Political and Economic History (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell), 59-85. 


°>Ror a recent study that re-evaluates earlier studies on the exaggerated importance 
of silver from the Americas in Ming China’s economy, see Brian Moloughney and Xia 
Weizhong (1989) “Silver and the Fall of the Ming Dynasty: A Reassessment”, Papers on 
Far Eastern History 40, 51-78. 
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characteristic of their “expansion”; the Chinese never had any such 
political-economic goal.°° 

The initial Chinese reaction to these new challenges did not come 
from the government. Only overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia who had 
connections with Islam sided with other Islamic traders to counterattack 
the Portuguese after 1511.5” Later, some maritime powers (including 
those led by Zheng Chenggong 3f % 4 [1624-1662] in the seventeenth 
century)°®> competed with the European powers at an equal level, but 
they fell in the course of the Ming—Qing transitions of the mid-seventeenth 
century, and only private merchants in piratical forms based on Fujian 
continued to work in the Indian Ocean’s global trading world.°? 

The recently discovered Selden Map shows the Eastern Indian Ocean 
world as envisioned by Chinese merchants in the seventeenth century, 
which is far more limited in its geographical scope than the global maps 
made by contemporaneous Europeans.®? The Jesuits who pioneered 


°6Tincoln Paine (2013) The Sea and Civilization: A Maritime History of the World (New 
York: Knopf), 429-472. 


°7Roderich Ptak (1998) “Ming Maritime Trade to Southeast Asia, 1368-1567: Visions 
of a ‘System’”, in Claude Guillot, Denys Lombard, and Roderich Ptak (eds.), From the 
Mediterranean to the China Sea. Miscellaneous Notes (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 179. 


58 On a brief but excellent survey of several important Ming-Qing maritime power groups 
who were seafarers, merchants, militarists, officials, and pirates, and some Chinese attempts 
to create trade connections with the Europeans, which were ultimately frustrated by the 
strict Qing policy, see John E. Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih 
Lang”, in Jonathan D. Spence et al. (eds.), From Ming to Ching. Conquest, Region, and 
Continuity in Seventeenth- Century China (New Haven: Yale University Press), 228-234. 


°?For a fresh overview of the roles of the Zheng family and Chinese merchants in 
Pujian in China’s global and regional maritime activities during the Ming-Qing transition, 
see Roderich Ptak and Hu Baozhu (2013) “Between Global and Regional Aspirations: 
China’s Maritime Frontier and the Fujianese in the Early Seventeenth Century”, Journal 
of Asian History 47.2, 197-217. For a succinct argument about the important role of the 
Dutch, who drew people from the coastal province of Fujian to colonize Taiwan, see Tonio 
Andrade (2008) How Taiwan Became Chinese: Dutch, Spanish, and Han Colonization in the 
Seventeenth Century (New York: Columbia University Press). 


60The Selden map is a Chinese map made in the early seventeenth century that was 
acquired by the English scholar John Selden [1584-1654]. While the map depicts China 
and Southeast Asia in traditional Chinese-style cartographic techniques, it also con- 
tains the navigation guides using the compass directions. I myself argued in my paper 
“Combining Tradition and Innovation: A ‘Global’ Map of Seventeenth-Century China 
and Southeast Asia”, presented at The Selden Map of China: Colloquium, 15 September 
2011 (Bodleian Library, Oxford University: No Publisher), that its cartographer combined 
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their religious footholds in China contributed to bringing updated 
technologies and information to the Chinese court. But they found 
themselves ultimately in conflict with the latter dynasty over Christian 
doctrines and ended up expelled by the early eighteenth century. China 
repulsed the influence of the West until their defeat by the British in the 
First Opium War in 1842. As Chinese maritime connections to Western 
Asia shrank, Muslim merchants gradually lost their dominant posi- 
tion because the Islamic empires near the Indian Ocean explored the 
Indian Ocean less extensively than the European trading companies that 
enjoyed the support of their governments.°! 

It is worth reviewing briefly the case of the last imperial dynasty, the 
Qing (1644-1911), which was established by the Manchus, regard- 
ing its international policies and visions of the world. This second non- 
Han dynasty to rule all of China established a vast empire that expanded 
westward through overland connections that could be compared to 
the Mongols’ Yuan dynasty for its transnational features. The Manchu 
emperors were more pragmatic in solving their economic and diplomatic 
problems than their Ming predecessors. Imperial disdain for foreign 
commerce and the identification of trade with tribute were absent dur- 
ing the dynasty’s early years, when the court took a more positive atti- 
tude and active interest in certain forms of foreign trade.®* For example, 


available geographic sources including European maps and Chinese maps circulating 
in southern China to draw this unique hybrid map. For the first published works of the 
Selden Map, see Timothy Brook (2013) Mr. Selden’s Map of China: Decoding the Secrets 
of a Vanished Cartographer (New York: Bloomsbury Press); Robert Batchelor (2014) 
London: The Selden Map and the Making of a Global City, 1549-1689 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press). 


61 Giancarlo Casale discusses the Ottoman Turks’s active struggle for global dominance 
during the Age of Exploration, and its efforts to launch a systematic ideological, military, 
and commercial challenge to Portugal in a contest for control over the lucrative trade 
routes of maritime Asia. Giancarlo Casale (2010) The Ottoman Age of Exploration (New 
York: Oxford University Press). However, they did not come all the way to the Eastern 
Indian Ocean to acquire their dominance and hegemonic power, as the Europeans did, 
although they did maintain a connection with Acheh in Indonesia. 


62Mark Mancall (1968) “The Ch’ing Tribute System: An Interpretive Essay”, in John 
K. Fairbank (ed.), The Chinese World Order: Traditional China’s Foreign Relations 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 85-89; In his recent monograph, Gang Zhao 
argues that the Kangxi emperor was convinced at that time that the rise of maritime busi- 
ness made it necessary to open the coast to international overseas trade, which spelled the 
end of the tribute system of trade. See Zhao Kang (2013) The Qing Opening to the Ocean: 
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in 1684 the Kangxi Emperor had lifted the maritime trade ban imposed 
in 1656 because he believed that Sino-foreign trade, including the 
West, would benefit his realm. Yet the emperor grew concerned about 
the excessive export of rice that contributed to domestic shortages and 
potential threats from the Western countries and finally issued a large- 
scale sea ban in 1716.°° After that, the Qing government’s territorial 
focus shifted toward the northwestern frontier. It was in this climate that 
the fifth emperor of the Qing dynasty, Qianlong #2 (r. 1735-1796), 
boasted to the Macartney embassy that their empire was “the central 
kingdom of the world”, called the British “barbarians” living at the 
Western end of this world, and rejected their proposal to develop com- 
mercial relations. 

At the same time—several decades before the Opium War broke out 
in 1839—private interests among overseas Chinese in the Nanyang 
+ (the new name for the Nanhaz) were collecting information about 
the wider world because, although they were not active in trade in the 
Western Indian Ocean, they sought for knowledge about possible threats 
from Europeans who were aggressively encroaching on their interests in 
Asian waters. The Qing government was not like that.®° Only the Opium 
War’s disastrous outcome convinced the Chinese government to seri- 
ously defend their maritime sphere, and it was only because their capital 
was under military threat. Even Wei Yuan 227% (1794-1856), the Qing 


Chinese Maritime Policies, 1684-1757 (Honolulu: University of Hawai’ --> Hawai’i Press). 
Yet the evidence does not show that while bold Chinese merchants began to dominate East 
Asian trade, they were not actively advancing to the Western part of the Indian Ocean. 


63See Zhao Kang (2013) The Qing Opening to the Ocean, 153-161. Mark Mancall also 
argued that in 1722, the government grew disturbed by the outflow of ships and valuable 
woods. Mark Mancall (1968) “The Ch’ing Tribute System”, 85-89. 


64For more discussions about these changes in detail, see Angela Schottenhammer 
(2010) “Characteristics of Qing China’s Maritime Trade Politics, Shunzhi Through Early 
Qianlong Reigns”, in Angela Schottenhammer (ed.), Trading Networks in Early Modern 
East Asia [East Asian Maritime History, 9] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 101-153; 
Angela Schottenhammer (2012) “Empire and Periphery? The Qing Empire’s Relations 
with Japan and the Ryukyus (1644-c. 1800): A Comparison”, The Medieval History 
Journal 15.2, 140-156. 

65>Motegi Toshio AAA (2001) “Chigoku no umi ninshiki” - EO #3e3%, in 
Kev’ichi Omoto et al. BABA (eds.), Umi no Asia, vol. 5, Ekkyosuru network &O 7 YT 

(5) aise T SA yv b 7—Z7 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten). 
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government official who hastily complied the first Chinese geographic 
work on the entire globe, I/ustrated Treatise on the Sea Kingdoms 
(Haiguo tuzhi i | =), based on Western sources collected by over- 
seas Chinese, basically regarded the sea from the perspective of coastal 
control within China’s maritime tributary zone and not as a place for 
greater enterprise and exploration.®° This created marked contrasts with 
the attitudes of Europeans and also that of earlier Chinese governments, 
especially the Yuan dynasty, which had promoted maritime activity at 
the state level. The Qing Empire, indeed, was a kind of “world empire”, 
incorporating large parts of Asia under its political dominance.®’ Yet 
their negligence in the sea became a weakness in its defense against the 
Europeans, who aggressively expanded throughout the seas in pursuit of 
global empires. 


CONCLUSION 


The restrictive policies toward maritime contacts during China’s last 
dynasties gave Westerners their impression of China as being a closed 
country during the premodern period. Recently, many studies have 
challenged this view as inappropriate by showing how China main- 
tained openness to influences from other societies and cultures in the 
premodern period and how the Chinese grew closely involved in global 
contacts before the Opium War. Clearly, the government of late impe- 
rial China took a less-active attitude toward the sea, while contempora- 
neous Europeans used global maritime connections to vigorously pursue 
their political and commercial ambitions for world empire after 1500.°° 
Only several centuries before, central governments in China maintained 
a very open attitude toward the sea. This openness peaked during the 
Yuan dynasty under Mongol rule, among both government and private 
interests, which provided the Chinese with an expanded vision of the 


66See Jane K. Leonard (1984) Wei Yuan and China’s Rediscovery of the Maritime World 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press). 

67On the Qing empire’s expansion into the northwestern frontier, see Peter Perdue 
(2005) China Marches West: The Qing Conquest of Central Eurasia (New York and 
Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press). 

68For causes especially since the Qianlong reign, see Angela Schottenhammer (2012) 
“Empire and Periphery?” 139-196; Angela Schottenhammer (2010) “Characteristics of 
Qing China’s Maritime Trade Politics”, 142-143. 
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world. According to Paul Buell, “the |Mongol] advance into China was 
the beginning of a much larger enterprise, which coupled with the great 
maritime expansion of Ming times, ushered in our age”.© 

The Yuan dynasty, which had inherited the legacy of maritime engage- 
ment from earlier dynasties, took advantage of the Indian Ocean net- 
works that boomed at that time. They adopted new ways from other 
cultures, embraced a more extensive vision of the world that encom- 
passed the West, and used the close political and commercial connections 
they developed with Western Asia, and the international communities 
involved in this commerce—especially merchant groups from the Islamic 
Middle East—in order to augment maritime trade at both the official 
and private levels. As a result, China’s dominant role in the maritime 
sphere achieved unprecedented levels. Obviously, the Mongol rulers’ 
inclination for practicality helped them to develop the open trade con- 
nections more than earlier Chinese rulers, often bound to the official 
frame of the tribute trade. This happened at a time when global contacts 
reached its apogee before the Europeans rose to dominance after 1500. 

Janet Abu-Lughod implies that, because the “Eurasian world system” 
declined, the Europeans enjoyed a chance to develop their hegemony 
over the global network.’”? This argument is not entirely convincing. 
European expansion did not result from a historical accident (regard- 
less of the vicissitudes of the Asian networks), as the Europeans created 
these changes themselves. That is, the political rivalry that existed among 
different European states, the economic need to develop markets, and 
expanding worldviews through increasing cross-cultural contacts accel- 
erated their continuous adventures of exploration and expansion from 
the fifteenth century and ultimately contributed to their establishment 
of global connections that have continued for centuries.’! But there is 
little doubt that the sudden fall of the Mongol Empire, and the Chinese 
efforts to repel foreign influences on their soil, affected Asian fortunes 
to a certain degree. They diminished Chinese long-distance maritime 


©? Paul Buell (2012) “Qubilai and the Indian Ocean. A New Era?” in Salvatore Babones 
and Christopher Chase-Dunn (eds.), Handbook of World-Systems Analysis (London and 
New York: Routledge), 42-43. 


7°Janet Abu-Lughod (1989) Before European Hegemony, 361. 


71 For a succinct overview of the advance of the Europeans to the Indian Ocean that ini- 
tiated “what is aptly called the age of expansion” (406), see Lincoln Paine (2013) The Sea 
and Civilization, Chaps. 14-16. 
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connections with the West, which consequently weakened their global 
connections. While some scholars argue that Ming rulers actually main- 
tained the earlier global vision of the Mongols, this claim was rather 
limited to the East Asian world.’* While the Zheng He’s expeditions 
represent a one-time effort to regain China’s influence over the world 
order, it abruptly ended in the middle of the Ming dynasty. After that, 
the countries in the Western Indian Ocean stopped sending tribute mis- 
sions to China. The unfortunate downfall of some maritime powers in 
the Ming—Qing transition, such as Zheng Chenggong, caused China to 
miss a timely opportunity to compete with the rise of European pow- 
ers. All of these changes in China had significant impact on the decline 
of Chinese relations with societies in the Middle East and potential con- 
nections with Europe over the long run. This led to the consequence 
in which Chinese dynasties after the Mongols did not keep up with the 
changes in the wider world in a timely way, especially with the dramatic 
changes in Europe that grew to create and dominate new global trends. 


”For further discussion on the issue, see Morris Rossabi (2013) “Notes on Mongol 
Influences on the Ming Dynasty”, 204. 
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CHAPTER 4 


“He Did Not Kiss the Earth 
Between His Hands”: Arabic Sources 
on the Arrivals of the Zheng He Fleet 

in Aden and Mecca (1419-1432) 


Alexander Jost 


THE VOYAGES OF ZHENG HE 


General Introduction 


Barely any period in Chinese history stands as an example of the turning 
of the country towards the maritime world as does the beginning of the 
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fifteenth century, when the famous treasure fleets under the command of 
the Eunuch Admiral Zheng He 3%42 (1371-c. 1433) sailed “down the 
western seas”. This was not for the discovery of new sailing routes or the 
establishment of colonies that would become so crucial for the European 
nations only decades later, but rather the strengthening of China’s politi- 
cal and economic relations along the shores of the Indian Ocean accord- 
ing to the patterns of her time-tested tributary system. While the first 
three voyages were still mainly confined to the South China Sea and the 
eastern parts of the Indian Ocean, the latter four reached further west to 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Swahili Coast. An analysis of the 
circumstances, political encounters, commodity exchanges and dating of 
the general course of events during those voyages in Arabian waters are 
the main objective of this chapter. New insights and evidence are offered 
through the integration of so far largely overlooked Arabic sources. 


The Treasure Fleetin Arabian Waters 


The fourth voyage (1413-1415) was the first to take the Chinese ships 
as far as Hormuz at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Although it did not 
reach the Arabian Peninsula or Africa, it is likely that contacts with these 
regions had already been made,! because the Ming shilu mentions the 
arrival of their “ambassadors”, probably merchants taking over repre- 
sentative functions upon their arrival in China.? The first time that ships 
of the imperial Chinese fleet actually reached Aden (and the small har- 
bour town of Lasa, which must have been situated in what is today the 
border region between Yemen and Oman) was during the fifth voyage 
(1417-1419). The main body of the fleet, together with Zheng He him- 
self, must have already returned from or at least remained at Hormuz, 
while a group of two or three ships continued their trip further west 
to Aden and from there down the East African coast. During the sixth 
voyage (1421-1422), the Omani frankincense port of Zufar was visited, 
as well as Aden and the African coast once again. The seventh and last 


' Ming Taizong shilu KR KER (1966) ed. Zhongyang yanjiuyuan lishi yanjiusuo 
PRA HEA PT (Taibei: Zhongyang yanjiuyuan lishi yanjiusuo), 182.la: Yongle 14, 
the eleventh month, wuzi %\-F. 

Jan J. L. Duyvendak (1938) “The True Dates of the Chinese Maritime Expeditions in 
the Early Fifteenth Century”, T’oung-pao 34.5, 378. 
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of the expeditions (1431-1433) went the furthest west and only took 
place after the death of the Yongle Emperor (r. 1402-1424) during the 
Xuande reign period (1426-1435). The course of this voyage is much 
disputed. Chinese envoys must have sailed directly from Calicut in south- 
ern India to the Arabian Peninsula, calling at the ports of Zufar, Lasa, 
probably Aden and at last Jidda, from where a part of the embassy must 
have proceeded to Mecca. After this last voyage, the adversaries of state 
maritime activities, especially those among the scholar officials in the pal- 
ace, prevailed, and with this turn of events, these two decades of inten- 
sified contact between Ming China and the Arab world came to an end. 


THE USE OF ARABIC SOURCES 


Chinese Sources Related to the Voyages 


Most of the sources considered so far in reconstructing the voyages of 
Zheng He have been Chinese materials of three types: Firstly, entries in 
official histories, like the Mingshi A & or Ming shilu, which provide valu- 
able information on the dating, participating officials and motivations for 
the voyages, along with rather brief remarks about the foreign ambassa- 
dors and the commodities brought by them; secondly, private writings, 
most importantly the accounts of Ma Huan % %& (c. 1380-1460),° Fei 
Xin #42 (c. 1385-1436)* and Gong Zhen #¥% (fl. 1434),° which offer 
rich and vivid descriptions of the countries visited, though focusing on 
details about the places visited to the neglect of specific dates and events; 
thirdly, inscriptions, especially the steles from the two Tianfei A4% tem- 
ples in Liujiagang #] 2% and Changle & 48,° which supplement extant 
information, especially on matters of dating the expeditions. 


3Ma Huan *%#& [c. 1380-1460] (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan IER S—The Overall 
Survey of the Ocean Shores, trans. John V. G. Mills (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press). 

*Fei Xin #742 [c. 1385-1436] (1996) Hsing-ch’a sheng-lan Hehe —The Overall 
Survey of the Star Raft, translated by Mills, John V. G.; ed. Roderich Ptak (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz). 

>Gong Zhen #¥ [fl. 1434] (2000) Xiyang fanguo zhi © 1% & & 4, annotated by Xiang 
Da mi [Zhongwai jiaotong shiji congkan PF 9F 2038 & 4 HT | (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju). 

Jan J. L. Duyvendak (1938) “Chinese Maritime Expeditions”, 341-413. 
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Benefits of Consulting Arabic Sources 


All in all, a fairly complete picture of the major events is offered, but 
these lack many specific details about individual locations, in particular. 
Considering the geographic extent of the voyages, and the roles played 
by both Chinese and foreign actors, the Chinese sources can only offer a 
one-sided perspective on events. It is, thus, very important to attempt a 
search for anything that can supplement the information offered by these 
three categories of Chinese sources. Contemporary and later Arabic 
manuscripts do just this for several locations. Of course, the degree of 
state and private interests in the involvement of Arab actors in relation 
to these events cannot be compared to the situation in China, and thus 
the status they enjoyed among Chinese writers. Neither were the regions 
visited by the Chinese fleets in any way core regions of the Arabic 
World, as, say, Egypt, the Levant or Iraq would have been. Thus, one 
cannot expect the quality and quantity of surviving materials to be that 
extensive. 


Overview of the Arabic Sources 


Nonetheless, quite a few accounts can be found that mention the arrival 
of Chinese ships, mainly in Aden, but some also in Jidda and Hormuz. 
The following overview identifies texts with presumably original content 
(highlighted in grey), in contrast to the mere inclusion of certain pas- 
sages that appear in later works. Manuscripts not differently indicated are 
in Arabic (Table 4.1). 


DATING AND COURSE OF EVENTS 


The general time frame and course of events for most of Zheng He’s 
voyages are clearly mentioned in the Chinese histories. However, the 
actual arrival times at the various harbours visited by his fleet can only 
be estimated according to the approximate sailing times indicated by 
the length of a route, by the information given in the travel accounts 
of Ma Huan and Fei Xin, or according to the wind directions during 
the different seasons, especially the Monsoon. The Tarth al Yaman 
and al-Maaqrizi’s Kitab as-Suluk can supplement our knowledge on this 
matter. 
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Table 4.1 Overview of the Arabic sources 


Author 


Mu ‘in ad-Din 
Natanzi (fl. 1410) 


Taqi ad-Din abu 
‘1-‘Abbas Ahmad 

by Alnby Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maqrizi 
(1364-1442) 

Ibn Haggar 
al-‘Asqallani 
(1372-1449) 

Abu ’1-Mahasin 
Yusuf b. Tagribirdi 
(1409/10-1470) 
Ja far b. 
Muhammad 

(fl. 1450) 


Abu ‘Abd allah 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b. ad-Daiba’ 
(1461-1537) 
Abu ‘Abd allah 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b. ad-Daiba’ 


Yahya b. al-Husain 
(1620-1679) 


Work 


Muntahab 
at-tawarth-1 

Mu ‘int (persian)? 
Tarith al-Yaman fi 
*d-daulati 
‘r-Rasiiliya> 

Tarith al-Yaman fi 
*d-daulati 
‘r-Rasultya‘ 

Tarith al-Yaman fi 
’d-daulati 
‘r-Rasiliya? 

Kitab as-Sulak 
li-ma‘rifat duwal 
al-muluk* 


Inba’ al-Gumr bi 


‘nba’ al-‘umr‘ 


an-Nujum 
az-zahira fi muluk 
Misr wa 71-Qahira® 
Tarth-i kabir 
(persian) 


Qurrat al-‘Uyin 
fi Akhbar al-Yaman 
al-Maimiun! 


Kitab Bugyat 
al-Mustafid fi 
Akhbar Madinat 
Zabid) 

Gayat al-Amani 
ft ahbar al-qutr 


al-yamani* 


Year of 
compilation 


1414 


~1440 


~1440 


~1440 


1436-1442 


After 1435 


After 1442 


After 1452 


1461-1537 


1461-1537 


1620-1679 


Reported place 
and time 


Hormuz 1413 


Aden 1419 


Aden 1423 


Aden /Lahig 


1432 


Mecca/Jidda 
1432 


Mecca 1432 
Mecca/Jidda 
1432 


Hormuz (?) 


Aden 1420 (?) 


Aden 1420 (?) 


Aden 1420 (?) 


Originality 


Basic 


Basic 


Basic 


Basic 


Basic 


Basic 


After al-Maqrizi 


Basic 


Basic 


Basic 


After b. 
ad-Daiba’ 


(continued) 
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Table 4.1 (continued) 


Author Work Year of Reported place Originality 
compilation and time 
Hasan b. al-Husain Tuhfat az-Zaman ~1770 Aden 1420 (?) After b. 
(fl. 1770) fi Tarth Multk ad-Daiba’ / 
al-Yaman! Qurrat al-‘Uyan 


See Ralph Kauz, Roderich Ptak (2001) “Hormuz in Yuan and Ming sources”, Bulletin de l’Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme Orient 88, 32 

bAnonym (1976) A Chronicle of the Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen from the Unique MS Paris, No. Arabe 
4609, ed. Yajima Hikoichi (Tokyo: Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and 
Africa), LO5ff 

“Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff 

4Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff 

fAhmad b. Ali al-Maqrizi [1560-1565] (1972) Kitab as-Sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, vol. 4, ed. 
Said ‘Abd al-Fattah Ashur (Cairo: No Publisher), 872f; Ahmad b. Ali al-Maqrizi [1364-1442] (2007) 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de Egypte, trans. Etienne Quatremére (London: No Publisher | Reprint 
of Paris 1842 ]) 

Ibn Haggar al-‘Asqallant (1969) Inba’ al-Gumr bi ‘nba’ al-‘umr, vol. 3, 472 

8Yusuf Ibn Tagribirdi al-Atabaki [1411-1469] (1932) An-Nujum az-zahira ft muluk Misr wa 
t-Qahira, edited by Yusuf Abu ’l-Mahasin (Cairo: No Publisher); Yusuf Ibn Tagribirdi al-Atab- 
aki [1411-1469] (1958) History of Egypt 1382-1469, trans. William Popper (Berkeley: University of 
California Press), 86 

hHinz, Walther (1936) “Quellenstudien zur Geschichte der Timuriden”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenliandischen Gesellschaft 90, 37 3ff 

‘Ibn ad-Daiba’ [1461-1537] (16th cent.) “Qurrat al-‘Uyiin fi Akhbar al-Yaman al-Maimiin”, MS Paris 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France, No. Arabe 5821, 43a 

Ibn ad-Daiba’ [1461-1537] (16th cent.) “Kitab Bugyat al-Mustafid fi Akhbar Madinat Zabid”, MS 
Paris Bibliotheque Nationale de France, No. Arabe 6069, 61a 

KYahya b. al-Husain [1620-1679] (1968) “Gayat al-Amani fi ahbar al-qutr al-yamani”, edited by Sa’id 
‘Abd al-Fattah Ashur and Muhammad M. Ziadah (Cairo: no publisher), 565 

Hasan b. al-Husain [f2. 1770] (18th cent.) “Tuhfat az-Zaman fi Tarth Mulik al-Yaman”, MS London 
British Museum, No. Or. 3330, 83b—84a 


The Fifth Voyage 


For the fifth voyage, the Chinese sources provide only a date for the ini- 
tial imperial order (28 December 1416)’ and for the return to Nanjing 
(8 August 1419).° The Tarth al-Yaman reports, on the other hand, that 


” Ming Taizong shilu VX RK Sk, 183.1a-2a: Yongle 14, the twelfth month, dingmao 
T 5P; cf. also Jan J. L. Duyvendak (1938) “The True Dates of the Chinese Maritime 
Expeditions in the Early Fifteenth Century”, T’oung-pao 34.5, 378; Zhang Tingyu K3 4H 
[1672-1755] et al. (1974) Mingshi 1 & (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 7.2b. 

8Jan J. L. Duyvendak (1938) “The True Dates”, 37. 
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the Chinese ships reached the coast at Aden during January 1419, and 
did not leave the Rasilid capital at Ta’izz before 19 March.’ This indi- 
cates, firstly, that they must have spent at least two to three months in 
Yemen, and secondly that they should have set sail some time near the 
end of March 1419. Since suitable winds for a return eastward in the 
direction of India normally could not be expected before July, it is more 
likely that the ships that went to Aden sailed along the coast and joined 
the main body of the fleet in Hormuz, rather than taking the direct 
route to Calicut mentioned in Ma Huan’s description.!° The fact that 
Ibn ad-Daiba’ (1461-1537) gives the Islamic year 823, which is almost 
identical with the year 1420 of the Gregorian calendar, for the arrival 
of the fleet is irritating, but can probably be discounted because his dat- 
ing is much less precise. He is also less likely to have had access to the 
Rastlid court’s archives and documents!! and was writing much later 
than the unknown author or authors of the Tarth al-Yaman. 


The Sixth Voyage 


The initial edict for commencing the sixth voyage is recorded as having 
been issued by the Yongle Emperor on 3 March 1421,!? the return as 3 
September 1422.!% With regard to the sixth voyage, the Tarih al-Yaman 
does not record an arrival date for Chinese ships, but reports that on 31 
January 1423 (sic!) goods were exchanged and an order issued by the 
sultan to receive the delegation in the capital in February.!+ This means 
that five months after the main body of Zheng He’s fleet had already 
reached Nanjing again, the ships dispatched further westward finally 
arrived in Aden, and thus presumably could not return to China until the 
monsoon season one entire year after the rest of the fleet, in late summer 
1423. In this case, it remains unclear whether those ships remained in 
Aden for a longer time, once again returned to Hormuz, or sailed back 
to India along the coast. 


? Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff. 

10Ma Huan (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan, 154. 

4 Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 16ff. 

12 Ming Taizong shilu, 233.5b: Yongle 19, the first month, guisi & &; MS Chapter 7, 3b. 
'3 Ming Taizong shilu, 250.8b: Yongle 20, the eighth month, renyin £%. 

14 Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff. 
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The Seventh Voyage 


For the seventh voyage, as with the earlier ones, a date of the initial 
order (29 June 1430)!° and for the return (22 July 1433),!° which in 
this case meant the return to Beijing, can both be traced. Still, this voy- 
age remains the one with the most question marks hanging over its dates 
and course of events. These begin right from the start with the question, 
with which ships did the Chinese envoys sail towards Arabia? Ma Huan 
reports: 


When a division of the fleet reached the country of Ku-li, the grand 
eunuch Hung!” saw that this country was sending men to travel there; 
whereupon he selected an interpreter and others, seven men in all, and 
sent them with a load of musk, porcelain articles and other such things; 
[and] they joined a ship of this country and went there. It took them one 
year to go and return.!® 


This description is ambiguous, because it can be understood in at least 
three different ways: the envoys either travelled on board an Indian ship 
to Mecca, or they travelled on board a Meccan ship, or they travelled on 
board their own ship but in the company of a ship of one of these two 
origins. Mills!’ follows Pelliot?® in the interpretation that they must have 
travelled on an Indian ship from Calicut. Duyvendak?! argues that they 
must have taken a Meccan ship. 

The Tarth al-Yaman at first supports the view that the Chinese envoys 
must have travelled on a ship other than their own, because, contrary 


1S Ming Xuanzong shilu "\'& RK SK, 67.3b: Xuande 5, the sixth month, wuyin 1% X. 

!oThere are no entries concerning the return in Ming shilu and Ming shi, Jan J. L. 
Duyvendak (1938) “Chinese Maritime Expeditions”, 390, argues based on the fragmen- 
tary text Xia xivyang F & &, in which this return date is given. 

17 According to Gong Zhen #2 [fl. 1434] (2000) Xiyang fanguo zhi BSAA, 
annotated by Xiang Da i (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju); this is the assistant-envoy Hong 
Bao # fk. 


18 Ma Huan (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan, 178. 
19 Ma Huan (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan, 178. 


20Paul Pelliot (1933) “Les grands voyages maritimes chinoises au début du XVe siécle”, 
T’oung- pao 30, 303f. 


*lJan J. L. Duyvendak (1937) Ma Huan Re-examined (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgeversmaatschappy), 74. 
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to the entries about the arrival of the fifth and sixth voyages, where the 
“arrival of the junks”?* is mentioned, for the seventh voyage only the 
arrival of the “nakhuda of the junks who was the servant of the sover- 
eign of China”? is reported, a nakhuda being an expression meaning 
either a shipowner or a captain. This detail could indicate that only the 
person but not the ships were in this case worth mentioning. For the 
sixth voyage, Ibn ad-Daiba’ calls the Chinese junks “enormous””* ships, 
which shows that the actual treasure ships of the Zheng He fleet clearly 
left a marked impression whenever they actually arrived. 

The opposite information can be derived from the relevant passages in 
the Kitab as-Sulak of al-Maqrizi and the Inba’ al-Gumr of al-‘Asqallani. 
Al-Maqrizi describes that 


a number of junks from China arrived at the coasts of India. Two of them 
have been dispatched to the coast of Aden. But porcelain, silk, musk and 
the like were not unloaded because of the [disorder] situation in Yemen. 
Because of this the captain of the junks wrote a letter to Barakat b. Hasan 
b. Ajlan, the Amir of Mecca and to Sa‘ad ad-Din Ibrahim b. al-Marra, the 
commander of Jidda the asking for permission to come to Jidda.”° 


Al-‘Asqallani similarly uses the expression “a number of junks from 
China”.*° No one would have used the very particular expression “junk” 
for Arab or Indian ships, dhows or the like, which were of course a much 
more common sight in this region and usually of smaller size than Zheng 
He’s treasure ships. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether a letter from an 
Arab or Indian captain to the authorities of Mecca and Jidda would have 
been so clearly received as “Chinese” just because some Chinese envoys 
were on board, and, whether it would even have been necessary for 
the Chinese to write such a request if they arrived on a ship with other, 
probably Meccan, merchants. 


22 Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff. 
23 Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff. 


*4Ibn ad-Daiba’ [1461-1537] “Qurrat al-‘Uyan ft Akhbar al-Yaman al-Maimiin”, MS 
Paris Bibliotheque Nationale de France, No. Arabe 5821, 43a; Ibn ad-Daiba’ “Kitab 
Bugyat al-Mustafid fi Akhbar Madinat Zabid”, MS Paris Bibliotheque Nationale de France, 
No. Arabe 6069, 61a. 

5 al-Maqrizi (1972) Kitab as-Sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, vol. 4, 872f; al-Maqrizi 
(2007) Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de lV’ Egypte. 

26Tbn Hagar al-‘Asqallani (1969) Inba’ al-Gumr bi ‘nba’ al-‘umr, vol. 3, 472. 
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One more argument that advocates that the Chinese travelled on their 
own ship is the fact that they returned to Beying with a giraffe, reported 
to be a gift from the ruler of Mecca.’ Regardless of the question of 
how this giraffe may have reached Mecca in the first place, it is unlikely 
that such a bulky and sensitive animal would have travelled for several 
months on board a surely much smaller Indian or Arab ship rather than 
on a Chinese treasure ship, which was originally constructed with suita- 
ble measures for the successful transport of such animals.7° 

Although Mecca enjoyed a certain importance in the overland trade 
of frankincense and several other products on a regional level, its impor- 
tance for truly long-distance trade was not so great, and it is unlikely that 
the Chinese and other Indian Ocean merchants would go to get prod- 
ucts that could not have been acquired elsewhere. As a dependency of 
the Mamluks in Egypt, Mecca was also not the seat of any high-ranking 
sovereign who could have acknowledged the Chinese emperor as his 
overlord. Additionally, Mecca is located about 100 km inland and thus 
not very convenient to reach from the sea. Why then did the Indian or 
Arabic sailors go there from Calicut? Why would it be attractive for the 
Chinese envoys to join them? And if there was a reason, why did they 
not already do so during earlier voyages? 

An answer can possibly be found by analysis of the dates provided 
by the respective Arabic sources. It is not exactly clear when the ship 
or ships with the envoys on board departed from Calicut, but accord- 
ing to the Tarth al-Yaman they arrived in Yemen on 8 March, 1432, 
and were received by the Sultan, who came especially from Ta’izz to 
Aden on March 22.7? It may well have been that, due to the disorder 
and attendant economic problems, during this visit in Aden only a few 
or no Chinese goods were unloaded, as al-Maqrizi states.°° That the 


27Jan J. L. Duyvendak (1938) “Chinese Maritime Expeditions”, 400. 

?8For more details on the question of the size of the different ships, see Sally K. Church 
(2005) “The Colossal Ships of Zheng He: Image or Reality?”, in Claudine Salmon 
and Roderich Ptak (eds.), Zheng He: Images & Perceptions/Bilder  Wahrnehmungen 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 155ff. 

2? Anonym (1976) Rasulid Dynasty of Yemen, 105ff. 

30al-Maqrizi (1972) Kitab as-Sulak li-ma‘rifat duwal al-muluk, vol. 4, 872f; al-Maqrizi 
(2007) Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de l’Egypte. 
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ships did not even stop in Aden, however, as Zheng Jiaxin*! speculates, 
can be seen to be rather unlikely in the light of both these sources. We 
further know from al-Maqrizi that the letter with which the sherif of 
Mecca asked his Mamluk superiors in Cairo for permission to receive the 
Chinese envoys arrived there on June 22.*? It is likely that the Chinese, 
on board or together with Indian or Arab ships, arrived in Jidda around 
the same time. Travel from India to the Arabian Peninsula during this 
season was quite common due to the appearance of suitable currents 
and winds. Any Indian ship wishing to sail to Aden or Mecca would 
have chosen this time, just as the Chinese ships before had.*° The dif- 
ference between the fifth/sixth and the seventh voyage should thus not 
be sought in the sailing season, but in the corresponding dates of the 
Islamic calendar. In the year 1419, when the fleet first sailed as far as 
Aden, the pilgrimage month d# 7 higga would have begun on January 8. 
In 1423, when the sixth voyage reached Arabia, the situation was similar, 
because the pilgrimage month started on November 14th. In both cases, 
Indian pilgrims sailing to Mecca could not have benefitted from the fair 
monsoon winds, but could only have sailed along the coast or travelled 
overland, if at all. In the year 1432, the situation was different: The 
du I higga began on August 8th. Indian Muslims who wanted to make 
sure to reach Mecca on time would have travelled by ship benefitting 
from the monsoon in February, would have reached Yemen sometime in 
March or April, and would have arrived in Mecca sometime in May, June 
or July. It can thus be regarded as possible that the Chinese envoys met 
a large number of Indian ships setting sail for Mecca, rather than one or 
two single merchant ships, and joined this group. If we assume an arrival 
date in Mecca sometime in June or July, it is furthermore possible that 
they also stayed in Mecca during the hagg, exchanging their commod- 
ities not only on the local market of Mecca, but with a large number 
of Muslims from all over the world. This however does not find explicit 
mention in any of the related sources. 


31 Zheng Jiaxin #8 R # (2005) “Zheng He xia xiyang shidai Xiya xingshi ji ya Zhongguo 
de guanxi” 3h Fe F FF AQ eH ASP Bl AY BA, Xiya Feizhou AF Ui 2, 47ff. 

32 al-Maqrizi (1972) Kitab as-Sulak li-ma‘rifat duwal al-muluk, vol. 4, 872f; al-Maqrizi 
(2007) Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de PEgypt. 

33For currents and winds, see the sea map in Ma Huan (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan, 16. 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE 


Besides the arrival and reception dates, another interesting and valuable 
field for which Arabic sources offer new information on the travels of 
Zheng He is commodity exchange. Although many commodities traded 
along the routes are given in the accounts of Ma Huan and Fei Xin, this 
list can be expanded further by information from the Tarih al-Yaman, 
Ibn ad-Daiba’ and al-Maqrizi. They also offer certain insights into the 
value placed on the Chinese gifts and trade goods and provide us once 
again with an opportunity to confirm or correct information contained 
in the Chinese records. 


Commodities Brought from China to Arabia 


Table 4.2 shows all the commodities mentioned in these sources as hav- 
ing been brought from China to the different places around the Arabian 
Peninsula. The abbreviations are used in the following way (Arabic 
sources are capitalized). 


Commodities Brought from Arabia to China 


Table 4.3 shows all the commodities mentioned in the sources as hav- 
ing been brought from different places around the Arabian Peninsula to 
China. The abbreviations are used in the following way (Arabic sources 
are capitalized). 


A STATE VISIT IN YEMEN 


Another interesting supplement to the Chinese narrative of its foreign 
relations, and the tribute system which was promoted by the expedi- 
tions’ participants at any encounter with a foreign ruler, is offered by Ibn 
ad-Daiba’ in his Qurrat al-’Uyin. The text describes the events around 
the first encounter between the Chinese envoys and the Rasulid Sultan 
al-Nasir Ahmad (r. 1400-1424). Ibn ad-Daiba’ gives the wrong year for 
his report, the Islamic year 823 (~1420). The correct year should be 
the very end of 821 (=1419). Nonetheless, the fact that Ibn ad-Daiba’ 
calls the visitor “Envoy of China with three enormous ships” leaves little 
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Table 4.2 Commodities brought from China to Arabia 


Commodity Hormuz Zufar Lasa Aden Mecca 


Metals 

Gold f f f f 
Iron 

Silver c f 
Plant products 

Agar wood f, T 
Benzoin resin® ft 

Grain f f 

Pachak® ft 

Pepper f e f f 
Rice 
Sandalwood f f 

Animal products 

Civet* I 

Musk r S 
Pearl T 

Animals (alive) 

Musk deer i 

Textiles 

Bed sheets 

Carpets 

Clothes (gilded) 

Satin (dyed) f f f 
Silk (general) f,m f f, S 
Silk (thin) a 

Other 

Porcelain f f,m i t,t f, S 


mh Ab 


mh 
mh 


ee Bee Ee 


D=Ibn ad-Daiba’, S= Kitab as-Suluk (al-Maqrizi), T = Tarih al-Yaman 

f=Fei Xin #42, m=Ma Huan %K 

*Fei Xin mentions cast iron vessels of the types ding 4% and diao #t. A ding is a large heavy tripod, while 
a diao is a smaller pan or pot. It is possible that these two serve as generic markers for other types as 
well. Chinese ironware was prized because, despite a 2000 years history there, at this time iron casting 
was not common in the Arab world 

Resin of different types of Styrax trees, used as incense, probably purchased in Southeast Asia 

“Roots of Saussurea costus, growing in the Himalayas, used as incense, probably purchased in India 

4A secretion obtained from the glands of the civet cat, used for perfume production, probably purchased 
in Malaysia or Sri Lanka 

©The Tarth al-Yaman mentions the import of musk during the first visit of the fifth voyage, and the 
import of a musk deer during the second visit. It is thus a rare example of a live animal having been 
taken to one of the visited countries rather than brought back to China 
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Table 4.3. Commodities brought from Arabia to China 


Commodity Hormuz Zufar Lasa Aden Mecca 


Gemstones 
Amber f, 

Chrystal m 

Corundum m m 
Emerald m 

Gems (general) t 

Jade 
Jet 
Opal m 
Ruby 

Sapphire 
Spanish-fly-stone> 
Plant products 
Benzoin resin m 

Dragon’s blood‘ m 
Frankincense f, m f 
Gac 
Myrrh 
Rose water m m 


p) 


= 


PAS 


Animal products 

Ambra‘ f i f m 
Coral m T,m m 
Pearl (general) fim m fm 


Animals (alive) 

Animals (general) D 

Camel (1000-/z)° f f 

Camel (general) f 
Cheetah f f, T 

Dove (white) 

Gazelle f,m 
Giraffe 

Horse (general) 
Horse (heavenly) f 
Leopard f 
Lion m a f, 7a 
Lynx‘ 

Onager 

Oryx Ae 

Ostrich f,m f, M m 
Ram (nine-tailed)& f 
Zebra f, M 


2 = 


(continued) 
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Table 4.3 (continued) 


Commodity Hormuz Zufar Lasa Aden Mecca 


Textiles 
Broadcloth 
Brocade 

Carpet (general) 
Carpet (woollen) 
Cloth (general) 
Cloth (woollen) 
Sultan’s Clothes D 
Velvet m 


D=Ibn ad-Daiba’, S = Kitab as-Sulik (al-Maqriz1), T= Tarih al-Yaman 

f=Fei Xin# 4%, m=Ma Huan 

“Easy to carve black stone, most likely brought from Asia Minor to Hormuz 

Zubahi #148, according to John Mills’ (1970) translation of Ma Huan’s account, this could be a dark 
green emerald cut into the shape of a Spanish fly (Arabic: dubaba) 

“A substance made from the resin of the dragon tree species dracaena cinnabari, which is native to the 
island of Socotra, used as a medicine, for the colouring of wood, and the refinement of lacquer 
dSecretion from the digestive tract of a sperm whale, used for perfume production 

©1000 i are c. 500 km, this alludes to the great capacity for endurance of these animals 

‘Called cao shang fei ¥ E#® (fly-over-the-grass) by Ma Huan. Because the “foreign” pronunciation of 
his name is given as xiyaguoshi % 424% %, Pelliot identifies this animal as the Lynx (pers. Siahgiis) 

8This cannot refer to a real animal. Roderich Ptak speculates that it could be related to an acrobatic 
show involving a ram, which is described in Ma Huan’s Hormuz chapter (see Fei Xin #742 [1996] 
Asing-ch’a sheng-lan, 99) 


room to doubt that the encounter is in fact the one between the 
imperial Chinese envoy and the Rasulid Sultan during the fifth voyage. 
The report reads as follows: 


In the Year 823 (=1420/21) an ambassador from China arrived with 
three enormous ships. On them were precious gifts with a value equal to 
20 Lakka** Gold. And the ambassador stepped in front of king (malik) 
al-Nasir but did not kiss the earth between his hands. Instead he said: 
‘Your lord, the sovereign of China greets you and advises you to treat your 
subjects justly’. (The Sultan) said: ‘Welcome! How nice, that you have 
come!’ He offered him honours and allowed him to live in the guesthouse. 


34One lakk possibly was the equivalent to 100,000 tiny copper coins called tumniya. See 
Joseph Tobi (1999) The Jews of Yemen: Studies in Their History and Culture (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill), 126f. 
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Thereupon he wrote a letter to the sovereign of China, in which he said: 
‘The authority is yours and the country is yours! This letter brought along 
by your ambassador, king of China, and written by king al-Nasir is bare of 
pretension and full of meaning.’ These words would be spoken earnestly 
from the mouths of those who acknowledge the Chinese king’s claim that 
all men would be his servants. It is apparent that they are lunatic and igno- 
rant about the situations in (other) countries, their kings and the good 
behaviour which is necessary for the one who wants to acquire perfection: 
Do not talk to anyone but with politeness and respect!° 


The first half of this text is also part of Ibn ad-Daiba’’s other contempo- 
rary work, the Bugyat al-Mustafid as well as of two works of much later 
authors. The comment at the end of the passage was only preserved in 
this one manuscript and gives us a quite unique example of how a ruler 
willingly accedes to the requested protocol of the tributary relationship, 
be it in consideration of the enormous ships or the promising gifts and 
potential trade profits. It may also have been out of the knowledge that, 
after all, China was far away and a formal submission under such a shad- 
owy power in the end would not mean anything for the actual situation 
in Yemen and Arabia. 

The Chinese did not get to see anything of such disdainful thoughts 
and considerations, or if they did, they would surely have been careful 
about recording it in their official or unofficial sources. Ma Huan writes 
about the meeting with the Sultan in Ta’izz: 


At the king’s palace they rendered a ceremonial salutation with great rev- 
erence and humility. [...] The king of the country was filled with gratitude 
for the imperial kindness, and specially made two gold belts inlaid with 
jewels, a gold hat studded with pearls and precious stones, besides ya-ku 
and all other kinds of precious stones, two local horns and a memorial to 
the throne written on a gold leaf; [and] he presented these things as trib- 
ute to the central country.*° 


35Tbn ad-Daiba’ [1461-1537] “Qurrat al-‘Uyin ff Akhbar al-Yaman al-Maimiin”, MS 
Paris Bibliotheque Nationale de France, No. Arabe 5821, 43a. 
36Ma Huan (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan, 155ff. 
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(CONCLUSION 


Among the existing Arabic sources on Zheng He’s voyages to the Arab 
world, three corpora of texts are prominent: 

Firstly, the three passages of the Tarth al-Yaman, a regional history 
with a certain official character providing precise and reliable informa- 
tion on the dates of the arrival of the Chinese fleets, and the encoun- 
ters between the Sultan and the Chinese envoys, as well as the trade 
goods and gifts exchanged; secondly, the two books by Ibn ad-Daiba’, 
which are less precise and reliable, yet more descriptive, and, in the 
case of the Qurrat al-‘Uyin, offer an interesting and unique view on 
the Chinese foreign counterparts’ attitude within the system of tribute 
relations; thirdly, al-Maqrizi’s Kitab as-Suluk as a source from the more 
distant Mamluk Egypt, which proves that contacts took place between 
the Chinese and the Mamluk rulers in Cairo, and which is additionally 
helpful for the dating and understanding of the excursion to Mecca dur- 
ing the seventh voyage. 

Other Persian and Arabic sources either relate directly to one of the 
above three, or are very brief, containing no more information than 
already can be derived from Chinese sources. These sources are nonethe- 
less of a certain value because they indicate that general knowledge about 
the existence of Zheng He’s maritime expeditions in later and contem- 
porary Arab historiography was not at all rare, and because they give us 
the chance to verify information from other sources. 

These Arabic sources, therefore, provide us with the worthwhile 
opportunity to take an excursion to the other side of Ming China’s trib- 
utary relations around the western shores of the Indian Ocean and to 
offer a contrast to the already fairly well-researched Chinese sources. 


PART II 


Commercial Crossroads and New 
Perspectives on Archaeological Evidence 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 5 


Protohistoric and Early Historic 
Exchange in the Eastern Indian Ocean: 
A Re-evaluation of Current Paradigms 


Pierre-Yves Manguin 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Ocean 


The Indian Ocean north of the Tropic of Capricorn is the only maritime 
expanse on earth that has been witness to the nautical ventures of most, 
if not all, major sea powers of pre-modern and early modern world his- 
tory. From East Africa to Southeast Asia and China, across some 3500 
nautical miles of water as the crow flies, the people living on its shores 
and on those of the South China Sea all sailed along its trading routes at 
one point or another during the last two-and-a-half millennia. Persians 
and Arabs plied most sea lanes, linking their shores to the rest of Asia 
and Africa. The people from most of the coastal regions of the centrally 
situated Indian subcontinent extended their trade networks on both 


P.-Y. Manguin (DJ) 
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sides of the Ocean. After occupying the island world of Southeast Asia 
in prehistoric times, Austronesian-speaking people set sail in both east- 
ern and western directions, for trade or migration, reaching places as far 
apart as Easter Island and Madagascar, in the process making the Indian 
Ocean very much a part of their ozkumene. 

The Chinese only developed a high-seas merchant navy under the Song 
in the early second millennium CE and were never a true Indian Ocean 
power. Some Chinese ships did sail to Indian and Middle-Eastern har- 
bours after the Song launched their commercial expansion and during the 
following Asian trade boom. This commercial presence culminated in the 
exceptional (and soon to be aborted) expeditions under Admiral Zheng 
He S6A (1371-1433 /35), who sent his large fleets all the way to the Red 
Sea and the East African coasts in the early fifteenth century. When the 
Portuguese entered the scene, what they found, as observed and described 
in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, was a multinational, 
complex maritime trade network in full swing, within which a wide vari- 
ety of sophisticated techniques for building ships and sailing them were 
in use. In some ten years—the time taken by the newcomers to reach 
the Eastern gates of the Indian Ocean—the Portuguese were to come 
across ships built and sailed by East Africans, Arabs, Guyaratis, Malabaris, 
Maldivians, people from Coromandel, Bengalis, Mons of Pegu, Malays, 
Javanese, people from Luzon, and Chinese, to speak only of the major 
trading powers that plied the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea 
waters in large seagoing vessels. Sanjay Subrahmanyam rightly emphasised 
the need to challenge “the view that the Asian societies of the early mod- 
ern era were inflexible in the face of opportunity”, a rejoinder to Ashin 
Das Gupta’s call for attention, in a review article on Asian shipping, to 
the multinational, and therefore complex, nature of seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean of late medieval times.! 

The same remarks, mutatis mutandis, can be made for much earlier 
times. Being a Southeast Asianist, I will limit myself, in this essay, to the 
Eastern half of the Indian Ocean, on which I carried first-hand research. 


'Ashin Das Gupta (1986) “Asian Shipping: A Note”, Indian Ocean Newsletter 7.1, 12-13; 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam (1988) “A Note on Narsapur Peta: A ‘Syncretic’ Shipbuilding Centre, 
1570-1700”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 31.3, 305-311; 
and Pierre-Yves Manguin (2012) “Asian Ship-Building Traditions in the Indian Ocean at 
the Dawn of European Expansion”, in Om Prakash (ed.), The Trading World of the Indian 
Ocean, 1500-1800 (Calcutta: Centre for Studies in Civilisations), 597-629. 
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The Western half of the Indian Ocean is much better documented 
due to its proximity to Europe and the Middle East and to the avail- 
ability of a much richer corpus of written sources. Documentation no 
doubt becomes scarcer in the Bay of Bengal as one moves back in time. 
However, by bringing together the whole range of available sources and 
disciplines needed to analyse them—philology, linguistics, archaeology, 
art history—it is now possible to start drawing a coherent picture of eco- 
nomic and cultural exchange starting in the second half of the first mil- 
lennium BCE. 


The Place of Southeast Asia in the Indian Ocean 


Southeast Asia—considered as a cultural entity in spite of its appar- 
ent diversity—and Southeast Asian history have been for long caught 
between the imposing South and East Asian civilisations and therefore 
kept in a subsidiary position, at the periphery of two economic and cul- 
tural world powers. 

This chapter cannot be the place to discuss all the fine points of the 
long-standing, rich debate about the so-called Indianisation of Southeast 
Asia. Others have done so more than once over the past century, from 
Frederik D. K. Bosch (1887-1967) and George Coedeées (1886-1969) 
for the last truly orientalist generation, to Paul Mus, Ian W. Mabbett, 
Johannes G. de Casparis, Robert Brown and Oliver W. Wolters for the 
following generations of historians with a more open view of the dynam- 
ics of ancient Southeast Asian societies. More recently, Hermann Kulke 
and Sheldon Pollock brought new light on the subject: in spite of their 
different approaches, they shared an invaluable experience acquired while 
researching cultures on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, all of them 
peripheral in regard to the sources of Indianity and Sanskritisation in 
Northern India.” 


?Frederik D. K. Bosch [1887-1967] (1961) “The Problem of Hindu Colonisation of 
Indonesia”, in Selected Studies in Indonesian Archaeology (The Hague: Martinus Niyhoff), 
23-46; George Coedés [1886-1969] (1968) The Indianized States of Southeast Asia, 
translated by Susan B. Cowing, edited by Walter F. Wella (Kuala Lumpur and Honolulu: 
University of Malaya Press and University of ‘ --> Hawai’i Press, Original 1964); Paul Mus 
[1902-1969] (1975) India Seen from the East: Indian and Indigenous Cults in Champa, 
translated by Ian Mabbett and David P. Chandler (Clayton: Monash University, Reprint 
of 1933); Ian W. Mabbett (1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia: Reflections on 
the Prehistoric Sources”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 8.1, 1-14; Ian W. Mabbett 
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“Indianization” has never been a standardised paradigm; definitions 
have evolved as time passed and as the concept became entwined in mul- 
tiple historicities, each one with its own different cultural background. 
The case of the historical narratives popularised by the scholars of the 
Greater India Society is one prominent example of such competing his- 
toricities. Their narratives were widely held in the 1930s, with all their 
underlying political claims; such views keep re-emerging to this day in 
India, where we have, as elsewhere, a classical debate between histories 
and identities that remain nationally, or regionally focused and a truly 
trans-cultural, holistic historiography. Due credit must of course be paid 
to the likes of Coedés, Bosch, Krom and a flurry of pioneers—architects, 
archaeologists, art historians, epigraphers or philologists—who provided 
us with a remarkably sound body of erudite studies. They built up what 
remains to this day the backbone of pre-modern Southeast Asian history. 
But they were men of their times, and of their disciplines, who were ini- 
tially trained in Indian or Chinese studies. As inscriptions and stone or 
brick temples and associated statues only appeared in Southeast Asia after 
the first few centuries of the Common Era, their erudite quest left us 
with no information on the transition between what they perceived as 
simple, “uncivilised” societies, best studied by prehistorians, and those 
“indianised”, newly “civilised” people who produced remains worthy 
of their attention. With no transition period, quiescent, passive soci- 
eties entangled in a prehistoric morass would then have found them- 
selves enlightened by the imposition of a great civilisation from overseas. 
This was of course a current paradigm of colonial times, when greater 


(1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia: Reflections on Historical Sources”, Journal 
of Southeast Asian Studies 8.2, 143-161; Johannes G. de Casparis [1916-2002] (1983) 
India and Maritime South East Asia: A Lasting Relationship (Kuala Lumpur: University of 
Malaya); Oliver W. Wolters [1915-2000] (1999) History, Culture, and Region in Southeast 
Asian Perspectives (Ithaca and Singapore: Cornell University, Southeast Asia Program 
Publications and Institute of Southeast Asian Studies); Hermann Kulke (1990) “Indian 
Colonies, Indianization or Cultural Convergence? Reflections on the Changing Image of 
India’s Role in South-East Asia”, in Henk Schulte Nordholt (ed.), Onderzoek in Zutrdoost- 
Azie: Agenda’s voor de jaren negentig (Leiden: Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden), 8-32; Sheldon 
Pollock (2006) The Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture, and Power 
in Premodern India (Berkeley and London: University of California Press); and see Pierre- 
Yves Manguin (2011) “Introduction”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade 
(eds.), Early Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-cultural 
Exchange (Singapore: Nalanda Sriwijaya Centre, Institute of Southeast Asian Studies), xiii— 
xxx1 for a recent overview of this debate. 
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civilisations were said to be there to help lesser ones in their path to 
progress. The Greater India enlightenment paradigm and the corollary 
“colonisation” of Southeast Asia, whether cultural or even military and 
migratory as then often claimed against all evidence, was largely a trans- 
position into an imagined past of a contemporary state of affairs. 


Bridging the Gap: Proto-Historic and Early Historic Exchange 


These earlier paradigms left us with a gaping historiographical no-man’s-land 
between prehistoric and Indianised societies. The present-day bridging 
of this millennium-long gap is very much the result of recent archaeo- 
logical research. In Southeast Asia like in other parts of the world, mod- 
ern archaeological techniques, with controlled, stratigraphic excavations, 
were by and large developed by prehistorians and for prehistorians. For 
periods when written sources and monumental architecture were availa- 
ble, archaeological excavations were for long considered superfluous, or 
redundant, and excavation techniques remained crude. With few excep- 
tions (such as Mortimer Wheeler’s pioneering work in India), only reli- 
gious monuments were explored, cleared and eventually restored, their 
statues sent to museums, and their inscriptions to epigraphers. In other 
areas of the world where written sources were even more abundant, his- 
torical archaeology similarly came of age only recently, with systematic 
excavations now used on a par with textual and art historical studies. 
The recent, troubled history of much of Southeast Asia only allowed the 
deployment of large-scale, systematic fieldwork and the adoption of new 
methodologies after the 1980s. Despite this relatively late start, recent 
archaeological research in the transition period that leads from late pre- 
history to early history, with its resolutely interdisciplinary approach, is 
inducing a significant heuristic revolution in the assessment of the early 
history of Southeast Asia. It has brought to light a renewed knowledge 
basis on this fertile proto-historic period. Upon these new foundations, 
historians are now in a position to reassess the trans-cultural, mutual pro- 
cesses that took place between the two shores of the Bay of Bengal. They 
occurred within complex sets of networks, in terms of chronology, of 
directionality, of quality or of intensity, within what Sunil Gupta rightly 
names the “Bay of Bengal Interaction Sphere”.® 


$Sunil Gupta (2005) “The Bay of Bengal Interaction Sphere (1000 BC-AD 500)”, 
Bulletin of the Indo-Pacific Prehistory Association 25, 21-30. 
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As a consequence of this epistemological and methodological leap for- 
ward, the emergence of complex polities on the shores of the Western 
facade of Southeast Asia during the early first millennium CE can now 
be firmly associated with time-honoured regional and long-distance mar- 
itime trade networks. Most relevant sites brought to light by archaeolo- 
gists along a string of favoured coasts lie astride what was then becoming 
the enduring trans-Asian maritime route and along its extensions towards 
spice-producing Eastern Indonesia. Due to their exceptional geograph- 
ical position, Southeast Asian city states and coastal polities, with their 
harbour cities acting as central places, became inescapable crossroads 
between three crucial regions: The two economically and culturally com- 
manding continental masses of China and India, and the multitude of 
Mainland and Insular Southeast Asian ecosystems, harbouring peoples 
of various origins, many of them sharing technologically advanced ship- 
ping skills and control over valuable and often irreplaceable commodi- 
ties. Following the pioneering work by Ian Glover linking early trade 
between Southeast Asia and India with developments in world history, 
many authors have now pursued the study of this crucial period.* 

The initial evidence to document exchange networks that were solidly 
established between most of these sites after the fifth century BCE came 
in the form of regional, Southeast Asia-wide distribution patterns of arte- 
facts or technical traditions. The artefacts brought to light clearly indi- 
cate that regular exchange with the Indian subcontinent had become the 
rule long before Sanskrit inscriptions, Indic religions with their temples 
and icons started appearing in Southeast Asia. Their ubiquitous presence 
in Southeast Asian sites conclusively contradicts earlier assumptions on 
an abrupt “civilising” process driven from overseas resulting in a sudden 
“Indianization” of the region. More decisively, conclusions drawn from 
archaeological programmes carried in sites belonging to the first large 


*Tan C. Glover (1989) Early Trade Between India and Southeast Asia: A Link in the 
Development of a World Trading System (Hull: University of Hull, Centre for Southeast 
Asian Studies); see four recent volumes with an array of articles dealing with developments 
in proto-historic and early historic archaeology: Peter Bellwood and Ian C. Glover, eds. 
(2004) Southeast Asia: From Prehistory to History (London: Routledge Curzon); Bérénice 
Bellina-Pryce et al., eds. (2010) 50 Years of Archaeology in Southeast Asia: Essays in Honour 
of Ian Glover (Bangkok: River Books); Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade, eds. 
(2011) Early Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural 
Exchange (Singapore and New Delhi: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies and Manohar 
Publisher & Distributers); and Nicolas Revire and Stephen A. Murphy, eds. (2013) Before 
Siam: Essays in Art and Archaeology (Bangkok: The Siam Society, River Books). 
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Southeast Asian state of Funan in the Mekong Delta bring proof of ear- 
lier intellectual exchange with India that goes far beyond the adoption 
of material culture. By the second-third centuries CE, Oc Eo (a major 
city of the polity known as Funan) was built along an orthogonal plan, 
following urban concepts adopted from India, removed from the ear- 
lier pre-urban circular patterns common in the region from earlier times. 
The city was also the nexus of a surprisingly large-scale contemporary 
network of canals that could only have been managed by a complex and 
possibly centralised polity, some of which at least were proven to have 
been dug before the appearance of the routine first tangible marks of 
“Tndianization”.° 


EXCHANGE AND INTERACTIONS: EASTWARD AND WESTWARD 


Ongoing research appears to indicate that agriculture may have begun 
in various regions of South Asia during the third and second millennium 
BCE, that is before the introduction of exogenous crops and cultiva- 
tion systems took place. The present dearth of evidence, however, leaves 
alternative options for domestication of plants and development of agri- 
culture after initial introduction from outside the subcontinent. Leaving 
aside such early periods, the study of prehistoric movements of plants 
and animals across the Indian Ocean, and specifically across the Bay 
of Bengal, brings proof of early contacts with Southeast Asia, via land 
routes in the north, and no doubt also by sea further south. 

Some plants of Indian origin, such as horse gram or mung bean, 
appear in proto-historic sites of Southeast Asia. However, a variety of 
important cultivars in India have their likely wild origins in Southeast 
Asia, both Continental and Insular, and must have been propagated 
intentionally: The areca-nut palm and the Piper betle (chewed together 
as a stimulant), the citron, precursor of the lemon, most domesticated 
mangos and the true sandalwood tree, a major trade commodity from 


°Eric Bourdonneau (2003) “The Ancient Canal System of the Mekong Delta: 
Preliminary Report”, in Anna Karlstr6m and Anna Kallén (eds.), Fishbones and Glittering 
Emblems: Southeast Asia Archaeology 2002 (Stockholm: Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities), 257-270; Eric Bourdonneau (2007) “Réhabiliter le Funan: Oc Eo ou la 
premiére Angkor”, Bulletin de Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 94, 111-157; and Pierre- 
Yves Mangui (2009) “The Archaeology of Funan in the Mekong River Delta: The Oc Eo 
Culture of Vietnam”, in Nancy Tingley (ed.), Arts of Ancient Vietnam: From River Plain to 
Open Sea (New York and Houston: Asia Society, Museum of Fine Arts and Yale University 
Press), 100-118. 
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Eastern Indonesia in historical times (the latter appearing in Southern 
India as early as c. 1300 BCE). Others, such as the banana, may well 
have travelled all the way to Africa as early as 2000 BCE.°® 

The growth of textile crops and that of textile production—with 
corollary processes of craft specialisation and commodification— 
provide good indications of eastward movement, which brings us into 
the Bronze Age and into the proto-historic and early historic periods that 
are our main concern here. Cotton is one such plant of Indian origin 
that is now relatively well documented in archaeo-botanical, linguistic 
and textual research. Linguistic research provides much of the evidence 
so far. Sanskrit karpasa (or related forms) appears to have been at the 
origin of a number of terms in Austro-Asiatic languages of Continental 
Southeast Asia (Old Khmer, Proto-Viet-Muong, etc.); the same can be 
said for the Austronesian languages of Insular Southeast Asia. Cotton was 
most probably introduced into China from the latter region, as it appears 
first in historical sources as a tribute commodity offered by a Javanese 
embassy in 430 CE.’ Textile study in archaeological contexts is still in its 
infancy in Southeast Asia, with few ongoing projects, but substantial pro- 
gress has been made recently and new samples from sites in Thailand and 
Indonesia with proto-historic levels are presently under study.® In the 


Cristina Castillo and Dorian Q. Fuller (2010) “Still Too Fragmentary and Dependent 
upon Chance? Advances in the Study of Early Southeast Asian Archaeobotany”, in Bérénice 
Bellina-Pryce et al. (eds.), 50 Years of Archaeology in Southeast Asia: Essays in Honour of 
Ian Glover (Bangkok: River Books), 93-110; Dorian Q. Fuller et al. (2011) “Across the 
Indian Ocean: The Prehistoric Movement of Plants and Animals”, Antiquity 85.328, 544— 
558; Philippe Beaujard (2011) “Les plantes cultivées apportées par les premiers migrants 
austronésiens a Madagascar”, in Chantal Radimilahy and Narivelo Rajaonarimanana 
(eds.), Czvilisations des mondes insulaires: Mélanges en Vhonneur du Professeur Claude 
Allibert (Paris: Editions Karthala), 359-385; Philippe Beaujard (2012) Les Mondes de 
Vocéan Indien, Tome 1: De la formation de VEtat au premier systeme-monde afro-eurasien 
(Paris: Armand Colin); and Philippe Beaujard (2012) Les Mondes de Vocéan Indien, Tome 
2: L’océan Indien au ceur des globalisations de PAncien Monde du 7e au 15e siécle (Paris: 
Armand Colin). 

7Dorian Q. Fuller (2008) The Spread of Textile Production and Textile Crops in India 
Beyond the Harappan Zone: An Aspect of the Emergence of Craft Specialization and 
Systematic Trade (Kyoto: Indus Project, Research Institute for Humanity and Nature); 
Rubellite K. Johnson and Brice G. Decker (1983) “Implications of the Distribution of 
Names for Cotton (Gossypium spp.) in the Indo-Pacific”, Astan Perspectives 23.2, 249-307. 

8Judith Cameron (2007) “New Research Into Dongson Cloth from Waterlogged 
Sites in Vietnam”, in Elisabeth A. Bacus and Ian C. Glover (eds.), Uncovering Southeast 
Asia’s Past: Selected Papers from the Tenth Biennial Conference of the European Association 
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last centuries BCE, most fibres appearing in Southeast Asian sites appear 
to be of foreign origin. Spindle whorls, however, do appear in late pre- 
historic sites of Southeast Asia. Cotton cultivation on a large scale was 
no doubt present in Insular Southeast Asia in later times, as attested by 
twelfth-century CE Javanese literature and Chinese sources that mention 
the export of cotton cloth.’ It is well known, however, that cotton tex- 
tiles would remain one major import from India into Southeast Asia until 
modern times. 

Pepper is the fruit of a vine of undoubtedly Indian origin. Shipwrecks 
from the Bronze Age show that it was being imported into the 
Mediterranean as early as the second millennium BCE. It was part of the 
materia medica used by the Greeks and had become the staple commod- 
ity of the Roman imperial trade with India, as made obvious by classi- 
cal Mediterranean sources around the beginning of the Common Era. 
It is also prominent in first- to third-century CE Tamil Sangam liter- 
ary sources, where it is referred to as “black gold”.!° It is well known 
to have played in historical times a considerable role in both Indian and 
Southeast Asian cash crop economies. For the early period, however, the 
archaeological record in Southeast Asia is so far extremely meagre. The 
site of Khao Sam Kaeo has produced some evidence of fourth- to sec- 
ond-centuries BCE consumption of Piper longum (not the true pepper 
Piper nigrum), but this is about all we have so far. It provides a terminus 
a quo for its appearance in Southeast Asia, but tells us nothing of the 
transfer of agrarian techniques that resulted in massive productions for 
cash cropping and export in historical times. 

Archaeologists have for long preferred the use of more tangible arte- 
facts from the material culture as markers of long-distance contacts. 
At least as early as the fifth century BCE, Bronze Age artefacts such as 


of Southeast Asian Archaeologists, The British Museum, London, Fourteenth-Seventeenth 
September 2004 (Singapore: NUS Press), 196-203; Judith Cameron (2010) “The 
Archaeological Textiles from Ban Don Ta Phet in Broader Perspective”, in Bérénice 
Bellina-Pryce et al. (eds.), Fifty Years of Archaeology in Southeast Asia: Essays in Honour of 
Ian Glover (Bangkok: River Books), 141-152. 

°Jan Wisseman Christie (1993) “Texts and Textiles in ‘Medieval’ Java”, Bulletin de 
PEcole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 80.1, 181-214. 

10), Innes Miller (1969) The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire 29 BC-AD 641 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press), 82; Grant Parker (2002) “Ex Oriente Luxuria: Indian 
Commodities and Roman Experience”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient 45.1, 40-95; and Stephen E. Sidebotham (2011) Berenike and the Ancient 
Maritime Spice Route (Berkeley and London: University of California Press), 224-226. 
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the famous kettledrums and ceremonial weapons from the Dong Son 
Culture of Northern Vietnam, nephrite ornaments of the Sa Huynh 
Culture of Central Vietnam (using nephrite imported from Taiwan) or 
Southeast Asia-wide traditions for the fabrication of common pottery 
(known as Sa Huynh/Kalanay and Bau-Malay) all attested to the early 
sharing of technologies, tastes and most probably of beliefs and values 
within a “South China Sea Interaction Network”.!! Such inter-regional 
exchange was pursued during the first few centuries of the first millen- 
nium CE. Tin pendants and ceramics produced in the Mekong Delta in 
Funan times found their way into sites of Insular Southeast Asia (this is 
an ongoing research at Musi Banyuasin in South Sumatra and Batujaya in 
West Java).! 

Artefacts produced beyond Southeast Asia seas have also been found 
in a variety of sites strewn along the early Southeast Asian maritime trade 
routes, clearly indicating regular contacts with Indian Ocean shores. 
Many of these have by now been thoroughly studied by archaeolo- 
gists and solidly established typologies turn them into functional mark- 
ers of long-distance exchange patterns. Beads and ornaments of Indian 
manufacture made of semi-precious stones or of glass became a major 
exchange item found in most Southeast Asian sites. First imported 
as luxury productions from India, they were soon to be manufactured 
locally (as early as the fourth century BCE at Khao Sam Kaeo), from 


Peter Bellwood (1997) Prehistory of the Indo-Malaysian Archipelago (Honolulu: 
University of Hawai’i Press); Hung Hsiao-Chun and Peter Bellwood (2010) “Movement 
of Raw Materials and Manufactured Goods Across the South China Sea After 500 BCE: 
From Taiwan to Thailand and Back”, in Bérénice Bellina-Pryce et al. (eds.) (2010), 
Fifty Years of Archaeology in Southeast Asia: Essays in Honour of Ian Glover (Bangkok: 
River Books), 235-246; and Ambra Calo (2009) The Distribution of Bronze Drums in Early 
Southeast Asia: Trade Routes and Cultural Spheres (Oxford: Archaeopress). 


!2Preliminary results on the Musi Banyuasin sites have been published by Agustijanto 
Indradjaya (2012) “The Pre-Srivijaya Period on the Eastern Coast of Sumatra: Preliminary 
Research at the Air Sugihan Site”, in Mai L. Tjoa-Bonatz, Andreas Reinecke and 
Dominik Bonatz (eds.), Connecting Empires and States: Selected Papers from the Thirteenth 
Internation! Conference of the European Association of Southeast Asian Archaeologists 
(Singapore: NUS Press), vol. 2, 32-42; those on Batujaya by Pierre-Yves Manguin and 
Agustyanto Indradjaya (2011) “The Batujaya Site: New Evidence of Early Indian Influence 
in West Java”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early Interactions 
Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange (Singapore and 
New Delhi: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies and Manohar Publisher & Distributers), 
113-136. 
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imported raw glass or stones.!° Production centres, prospering after 
technological transfers, catered for local and regional markets and tastes. 
Rare, valuable goods such as high-tin bronze knobbed bowls also indi- 
cate long-distance exchange across the Indian Ocean. A few high-quality 
Indian ceramic productions also found their way into Southeast Asian 
networks, in quantities that remain relatively small.'* Such prestige arte- 
facts have been found in a variety of contexts. When found in burial sites, 
they bear proof of the higher social status of the deceased, therefore also 
manifesting increasingly ranked societies. 

Among ceramic productions and technologies, the roof tiles stand 
out, as they are now often identified in sizeable quantities in proto- 
historic archaeological contexts—again centuries before religious archi- 
tecture in durable materials were first built in Indianised Southeast Asia. 
Large wooden buildings of the first two centuries CE at Oc Eo, in the 
Mekong Delta, were already covered with flat tiles belonging to such a 
clearly Indian technological tradition. Since it is not imaginable that tiles 
would have been imported in bulk, we are confronted here with another 
technological transfer that must have accompanied imported concepts 
of urbanism.!> Other ceramic manufacturing techniques have also found 
their way into Southeast Asian common usage. Double-spouted small 
jars or sprinklers made of a fine paste so far unknown in Southeast Asia 
appear in numbers in most sites and will remain to this day a common 
feature of local homes. They carry in Indonesia the name of kendz (from 
Sanskrit kundtka, probably via a Dravidian form kundz). 

We have examined so far manufactured goods and their manufac- 
turing technologies—all of them brought to light in archaeological 
sites—which were imported from South Asia into Southeast Asian soci- 
eties. A comparable but far more intense pattern can be observed in the 
South China Sea, when, towards the end of the Tang dynasty, Chinese 


1SBérénice Bellina-Pryce and Praon Silapanth (2006) “Weaving Cultural Identities 
on ‘Trans-Asiatic Networks: Upper Thai-Malay Peninsula—An Early Socio-Political 
Landscape”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 93, 257-293. 


Phaedra Bouvet (2011) “Preliminary Study of Indian and Indian Style Wares from 
Khao Sam Kaeo (Chumphon, Peninsular Thailand): Fourth-Second Centuries BCE”, in 
Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early Interactions Between South and 
Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange (Singapore and New Delhi: Institute 
of Southeast Asian Studies and Manohar Publisher & Distributers), 47-82. 


'5Pierre-Yves Manguin (2006) “Les tuiles de l’ancienne Asie du Sud-Est: Essai de 
typologie”, in Henri Chambert-Loir and Bruno Dagens (eds.), Anamorphoses: Hommage 
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manufacturers of ceramic, metal and textile commodities would flood 
Southeast Asian markets with their productions. 

On the other hand, most commodities moving East to West across 
the Bay of Bengal (or across to China in the East) were raw commodi- 
ties found in abundance in Southeast Asia. It has been known for long 
that gold from Insular Southeast Asia was in high demand in India 
(as was Roman gold). The term Svarnadvipa thus entered common 
Indian lore to designate this Southeast Asian Eldorado where adven- 
turous merchants could make fortunes. Early Buddhist texts, particu- 
larly Jatakas, are rife with such stories.!° Tin—of which Southeast 
Asia is a major producer—was less precious but must have soon found 
its way into ship cargoes across the Bay of Bengal; we do not, how- 
ever, have archaeological or textual proofs of such traffic before the 
late first millennium CE, when it is found in shipwrecks sites in the 
Java Sea.” 

Quite a few spices known to authors of textual sources of the 
Mediterranean World or the China Sea in the last centuries BCE and 
the few first centuries CE have a Southeast Asian origin, /avgo sensu (1.e. 
from Assam to Yunnan in the North to New Guinea in the Southeast). 
Some of them, such as clove, mace and nutmeg, the production of which 
rested exclusively in the islands of Eastern Indonesia, have always been 
considered as a major incentive for trade to and from Southeast Asia, 
well into modern times. The fact that the name for clove in Sanskrit 
(lavanga) may well have an Austronesian etymon (akin to Malay /awang) 
does not give us much detail on the early exchange patterns. Evidence of 
their early exportation from such remote areas and their injection into 


a Jacques Dumarcay (Paris: Les Indes savantes), 275-310; Eric Bourdonneau (2007) 
“Réhabiliter”. 

16 Sylvain Lévi [1863-1935] (1929) “Les ‘marchands de mer’ et leur rdle dans le boud- 
dhisme primitive”, Bulletin de P’Association francaise des Amis de POrient 7, 19-39; Sylvain 
Lévi [1863-1935] (1931) “Kouen Louen et Dvipantara”, Bijdragen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 88, 621-627; and Himanshu P. Ray (1994) 
The Winds of Change: Buddhism and the Maritime Links of Early South Asia (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press). 

'7 Michael Flecker (2000) “A Ninth-Century Arab or Indian Shipwreck in Indonesian 
Waters”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 29.2, 199-217; Michael Flecker 
(2002) The Archaeological Excavation of the Tenth-Century Intan Shipwreck, Java Sea, 
Indonesia (Oxford: Archaeopress). 
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world trade circuits must so far rest only on those textual sources that 
mention their consumption in India and the Mediterranean world some 
two thousand years ago.!® Chinese sources possibly mention its use at 
the Han court in the third century BCE.!” 

Aside from metals and spices, the precious wood of sapan 
(Caesalpinia sappan), a time-honoured export from Timor, also appears 
to have found its way to India and China at more or less the same time 
as spices. 

In Southeast Asian sites, however, evidence of such organic com- 
modities remains practically void (a single clove in a c. fourth- sixth- 
century CE level I excavated at Batujaya in West Java is hardly evidence 
for long-distance trade...). One should however note that the archaeo- 
logical sites brought to light in South Sumatra, the north coast of Java 
and further east on the north coast of Bali—all of which comprised 
South Asian wares in their artefact assemblage—lay precisely on the mar- 
itime route leading from the Straits of Melaka and Singapore into East 
Indonesia and the Moluccas. 

This dependence of Southeast Asian societies and their economies 
on trade in raw commodities—in proto-historic as well as in mod- 
ern times—no doubt reinforced their image of passive performers in 
earlier historical representations. This dissymmetry (manufactured 
goods against raw commodities) will remain one major characteris- 
tic of exchange patterns in the Indian Ocean (or the South China Sea). 


18Three specimens of clove (Eugenia aromatica) are said to have been found in a jar 
in a pantry at Terqa, on the Euphrates, at a surprisingly early date of 1300 BCE: Giorgio 
Buccellati and Marilyn K. Buccellati (1983) “Terga: The First Eight Seasons”, Les annales 
archéologiques arabes syriennes: Revue a’Archéologie et d’Histotre, 32.2, 46-67; which would 
imply that commodities from Eastern Indonesia had by then found their way across the 
Indian Ocean, through circuits that are presently difficult to explain. The unpublished 
report by botanist Kathleen F. Galvin (“The Paleo-botany of the First Five Seasons”) was 
kindly sent to me by Giorgio Buccellati in 2012 and is convincing as far as the botanical 
evidence is concerned. I also wish to thank Olivier Rouault for confirming that the tablets 
studied by him in the same building do not contradict the dates provided by G. Buccellati 
(2014) Personal Communication; Olivier Rouault (2001) “Terga et sa région (6e -ler 
millénaires av. J.-C.): Recherches récentes”, Akkadika 122, 8. 


Paul Wheatley [1921-1999] (1959) “Geographical Notes on Some Commodities 
Involved in Sung Maritime Trade”, Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
32.2, 45-47; Oliver W. Wolters [1915-2000] (1967) Early Indonesian Commerce: A Study 
of the Origins of Sri Vijaya (Ithaca: Cornell University Press), 39. 
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Progress in archaeological research, both on land and at sea, has never- 
theless in recent years shown that there are domains in which technologi- 
cal transfers most probably took place in an opposite direction. 

The paddle decorated ceramic tradition—unknown in late prehis- 
toric sites in India but common in Southeast Asia—appears in Southern 
Indian sites in the late first millennium BCE, precisely at the time when 
trade across the Bay of Bengal is rife.?° 

More significantly, however, most of the available evidence points 
towards an active role of Southeast Asians (most probably Austronesian- 
speaking people) in the development of shipping technologies (and, 
as we will see further down, in long-distance, commercial entrepre- 
neurship). A considerable body of research was carried out in the past 
decades, based on both textual and archaeological evidence, to better 
document the early development of high-seas, long-distance shipbuild- 
ing technology in Southeast Asia, distinct from those of the Indian 
Ocean and China. This technology was proved to be present in proto- 
historic times in Southeast Asia. It is known by nautical archaeologists 
as a “stitched-plank and lashed-lug technique”: Planks of the ships are 
held together by discrete stitches of vegetal fibre (usually from the sugar 
palm tree, Avenga pinatta or saccharifera), and frames are in turn lashed 
with the same ropes to protruding logs carved out of the planks.?! Such 
Southeast Asian (Kunlun §#7) ships were first identified from writ- 
ten Chinese records, starting in the third century CE. They described 


20K. Rajan (2011) “Emergence of Early Historic Trade in Peninsular India”, in Pierre- 
Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early Interactions Between South and 
Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange (Singapore and New Delhi: 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies and Manohar Publisher & Distributers), 177-196; 
V. Selvakumar (2011) “Contacts between India and Southeast Asia in Ceramic and Boat 
Building Traditions”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early 
Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange 
(Singapore and New Delhi: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies and Manohar Publisher & 
Distributers), 197-220. 


71 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1996) “Southeast Asian Shipping in the Indian Ocean dur- 
ing the First Millennium AD”, in Himanshu P. Ray and Jean-Francois Salles (eds.), 
Tradition and Archaeology: Early Maritime Contacts in the Indian Ocean (Lyon and New 
Delhi: Manohar, Maison de lOrient méditerranéen, NISTADS), 181-198; Pierre-Yves 
Manguin (in press) “‘Sewn’ Boats of Southeast Asia: The ‘Stitched Plank and Lashed- 
lug’? Tradition”, in Lucy Blue (ed.), Fibre and Wood. Sewn Boat Construction Techniques 
Through Time (in press); and Sean McGrail (2001) Boats of the World: From the Stone Age to 
Medieval Times (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 297-298. 
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vessels up to 50 metres in length, carrying some 300 tons of goods and 
passengers in the hundreds, sporting multiple masts and sails, and with 
hull planks fastened with vegetal fibres.2* We know from the same set of 
sources that the Buddhist monks who sailed on them in the seventh cen- 
tury towards the Srivijaya harbours of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula 
boarded the same vessels on their way to and from harbours in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Archaeological records have now abundantly confirmed the existence 
of such large ships. A number of timely finds and excavations of contem- 
porary shipwrecks have allowed nautical archaeologists to complement 
and confirm these early written sources. From the incipient trade- 
oriented polities of the late first millennium BCE and early first millen- 
nium CE, to the far more complex Indianised states such as Sumatra- 
based Srivijaya, Java-based Majapahit or to the multiple Islamic harbour 
cities of the archipelago in Early Modern times, all these maritime 
powers of Insular Southeast Asia operated locally built trading vessels 
of more than respectable size (figures between 300 and 500 tons are 
most often referred to in written sources of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries). They sailed to India and further west (no doubt 
all the way to Madagascar, which is known to have been peopled by 
Austronesian-speaking people). The “lashed-lug and_ stitched-plank” 
technique was used for vessels of all sizes during the first millennium CE. 
Progressively, during the first half of the latter millennium, it gave way in 
the larger Southeast Asian trading vessels to structures where frames and 
planks were assembled with wooden dowels only in true Southeast Asian 
traditions and with iron nails in the hybrid South China Sea tradition.?* 


22Paul Pelliot [1878-1945] (1925) “Quelques textes chinois concernant |’Indochine 
hindouisée”, in Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient (ed.), Etudes asiatiques publiées a Vocca- 
sion du vingt-cingquieme anniversaire de lEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient (Paris: G. Van 
Oest), 243-263; Pierre-Yves Manguin (1980) “The Southeast Asian Ship: An Historical 
Approach”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 11.2, 266-276. 


23Jeremy Green and Rosemary Harper (1987) “The Maritime Archaeology of 
Shipwrecks and Ceramics in Southeast Asia”, The Australian Institute for Maritime 
Archaeology: Special Publication, vol. 4 (Albert Park: The Australian Institute for Maritime 
Archaeology), 1-37; Pierre-Yves Manguin (1989) “The Trading Ships of Insular Southeast 
Asia: New Evidence from Indonesian Archaeological Sites”, in Pertemuan Ilmiah 
Arkeologt V, Yogyakarta, 4-7 Juli 1989: Proceedings, vol. 1 VJjakarta: Ikatan Ahli Arkeologi 
Indonesia), 200-220; Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “Trading Ships of the South China Sea: 
Shipbuilding Techniques and their Role in the Development of Asian Trade Networks”, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 36, 253-280; Pierre-Yves Manguin 
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In the absence yet of sufficient archaeological evidence from the 
South Asian side of the Bay of Bengal, it is still difficult to draw irrefuta- 
ble conclusions regarding the impact of Southeast Asian technologies in 
the development of Indian shipbuilding. Some elements, though, tend 
to indicate that technologies were shared between India and Southeast 
Asia. Some come from the archaeological and ethnographical fields. One 
find from Kerala, a backwater barge of the eleventh—-thirteenth centuries, 
exhibits characteristics of the Southeast Asian lashed-lug technology.** In 
the Maldives, present-day surviving traditional boatbuilding techniques 
are undoubtedly akin to those of Southeast Asian.° 

This kind of material evidence is admittedly scarce, but it is supported 
by linguistic evidence, which tends to further indicate that Southeast 
Asian and Bay of Bengal traditions did share a so far undetermined 
range of common characteristics. Various terms used to designate differ- 
ent types of vessels are common to languages of both sides of the Bay 
of Bengal (and at times further East or West). Most of them belong to 
the Austronesian vocabulary. The term wangkang and cognate forms 
are found in Old Mon inscriptions as well as in most Austronesian lan- 
guages, including those spoken in the Pacific. It has been reconstructed 
into the Proto-Malayo-Polynesian stock, which establishes its Southeast 
Asian origin. It 1s, however, attested under the form vangkam in a Tamil 
nautical treatise of the sixteenth century, and in a variety of Tamil texts 
of various periods, where it designates a large plank-built vessel; its ear- 
lier attestations appear to be in the early first millennium CE Sangam 
texts such as the Maduraikkanci, where it is the most common term for 
a ship. The term must therefore have been adopted into Dravidian lan- 
guages at the beginning of the first millennium CE at the latest, prov- 
ing that exchange of vocabulary and probably technological transfers 
were then already underway.*° The well-known Malay and Javanese 


(1996) “Southeast Asian Shipping in the Indian Ocean”; and Pierre-Yves Manguin 
(2012) “Asian Ship-Building Traditions in the Indian Ocean at the Dawn of European 
Expansion”, in Om Prakash (ed.), The Trading World of the Indian Ocean, 1500-1800 
(Calcutta: Centre for Studies in Civilisations), 597-629. 


24V. Selvakumar (2011) “Contacts Between India and Southeast Asia”. 

> Pierre-Yves Manguin (2000) “Les techniques de construction navale aux Maldives 
originaires d’Asie du Sud-Est”, Techniques & Culture 35-36, 21-47. 

26There are disagreements among linguists and historians regarding the filiation between 
wangkang/bangka and qabang forms (through a hypothetical metathesis). Whichever the 
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term perahu/parawu for ship is no doubt cognate to the Dravidian 
pataku/ patavu/padahu, with the same meaning. This has long 
been thought to be a word of Dravidian origin, as it only appeared in 
Austronesian languages in ninth-century Balinese inscriptions; linguists, 
however, have now reconstructed the term into proto-Oceanic, which 
would also make it another word of Austronesian origin. The Proto- 
Austronesian terms for outrigger (*Jara) and for sail (*/ayaR) are also 
to be found in a variety of languages of the Indian Ocean, all the way to 
Madagascar.?” 


Drirtt, EXCHANGE OR TRADE? 


Proponents of the trade-generated model of state formation in littoral 
Southeast Asia have always been keen on identifying trade networks and 
trade goods linking China or India to Southeast Asia and the agents at 
work in such commercial processes. For many years, historians such as 
Oliver Wolters, Jan Wisseman Christie or the author of this essay have 
defended the distinct possibility that exchange across the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea was one crucial component 
of the process of state generation for late prehistoric to early historical 
times.*® Archaeologist Ian Glover, as early as 1989—in a short essay on 
the early links between Southeast Asian societies and global, “world” 
economies—raised the questions we are now squarely confronted with, 
which is the role of long-distance exchange in those littoral societies that 
were then growing in complexity. As I believe I just made obvious in the 
previous paragraphs, we may eliminate the possibility of a simple “drift” 
to Southeast Asia of rare goods, resulting from occasional overseas con- 
tacts. The technological transfers and movement of artisans in the glass 
and stone bead industry—to take the best-documented example from 


linguistic arguments, one cannot dismiss the similarities between Dravidian forms and 
Austronesian ones. 


?7Multiple references to these nautical terms will be found in Pierre-Yves Manguin 
(2012) “Asian Ship-Building Traditions in the Indian Ocean”, n. 50; Dorian Q. Fuller et 
al. (2011) “Across the Indian Ocean”; and Tom Hoogervorst (2012), “Southeast Asia 
in the Ancient Indian Ocean World: Combining Historical Linguistic and Archaeological 
Approaches” (PhD thesis, University of Oxford). 

28 Oliver Wolters (1967) Early Indonesian Commerce; Jan Wisseman Christie (1990) 
“Trade and State Formation in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, 300 B.C.—-A.D. 700”, in 
Jaya Kathirithamby-Wells and John Villiers (eds.), The Southeast Asian Port and Polity: Rise 
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late prehistory—can only be explained in broader economic terms: Only 
the emergence in Southeast Asia of a new market for such artefacts can 
explain the systematic appearance in archaeological context of evidence 
for early mass production. 

Data on other identified items of material culture are far more ques- 
tionable, at least in economic terms, and provide a good illustration of 
the difficulties encountered when using the small amount of data pres- 
ently made available by archaeologists and the resulting ambiguities in 
the usage of terms such as “trade” or “exchange” to explain the circu- 
lation of sets of material culture. The fact that we have no data at all on 
prices of such goods in Southeast Asian harbours during proto-historic 
times does not facilitate sound reasoning on such matters. 

The term “trade” is often used to qualify the early circulation of 
Indian ceramic wares in the Indian Ocean. However, one may argue 
that the relatively small amount of such ceramic wares brought to 
light in Southeast Asian sites cannot bring proof of systematic, organ- 
ised exchange that would qualify as trade. If Indian ceramic wares had 
any strictly economic value, it could only have been within a “prestige 
good” paradigm, a somehow overworked concept. The exchange of such 
ceramic wares could hardly have generated enough economic surpluses, 
in a nascent market economy, to be seriously taken into account (if com- 
pared, for instance, with the massive import of Chinese ceramics into 
Southeast Asian harbours after 800 CE). 

On the other hand, gold, tin, textiles and spices are goods that may 
be assumed to have been traded in much larger, or more valuable quan- 
tities and thus to have driven exchanges between South and Southeast 
Asia. This, however, is mainly inferred on the basis of textual sources 
exceedingly poor on economic data. Spices, textiles and gold are arte- 
facts extremely difficult to document in archaeological contexts: Precious 
metals were immediately melted; organic materials only survived in sub- 
tropical climates by accident. Tin, one major production of Southeast 
Asia in later times, may well have been exported in our period: It is not, 


and Demise (Singapore: Singapore University Press), 39-60; Jan Wisseman Christie (1995) 
“State Formation in Early Maritime Southeast Asia: A Consideration of the Theories and 
the Data”, Bujdragen van het Koninklyk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 151.2, 
235-288; and Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) “The Archaeology of the Early Maritime 
Polities of Southeast Asia”, in Peter Bellwood and Ian C. Glover (eds.), Southeast Asia: 
From Prelustory to History (London: RoutledgeCurzon), 282-313. 
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however, documented in archaeological sites as a trade good (only in 
alloys of manufactured objects). These trade goods are therefore either 
conspicuously absent from relevant archaeological sites or preserved 
there in such small quantities that one can only speculate about their 
economic value. Such inescapable gaps leave little room for sound analy- 
sis by historians of economy. 

Moreover, archaeology, until recently, has not been too good at pro- 
ducing evidence on the agents of the exchange and trade that accom- 
panied the developments in contemporary Indian and Southeast Asian 
sites. Recent studies on the dissemination of technical knowledge take 
us further than just the consideration of the material aspects of this arte- 
fact production. The social environment of the voyaging objects also 
needs to be considered, and so does the hesitant relationship between 
the inherited and the assigned meaning of these objects, their reinterpre- 
tations according to local systems of values and the subsequent creating 
of renewed meanings in innovative economic and social contexts. This 
also introduces into the historical scene the creators of these objects, the 
artisans. They constitute a social group whose share in the Indianisation 
process has been much neglected, since older narratives only consid- 
ered the Indian trilogy of Brahmins, warriors (ksatriya) and merchant 
(vaisya) classes. Artisans now appear prominently in recent archaeologi- 
cal discourse on proto-historic sites, and we can no longer neglect their 
agency.?” 

In the early centuries of the first millennium CE, we have proof 
that religious networks, both Buddhist and Hindu (the latter of 
Vaishnavite, devotional obedience), were also active factors of change, 
through the agency of itinerant religious entrepreneurs, of merchants or 
adventurers.*” 

One other group of people, clearly identified as a true social class in 
later Malay World societies, has been much neglected in this early phase 


*°Bérénice Bellina-Pryce (2003) “Beads, Social Change and Interaction between India 
and Southeast Asia”, Antiquity, 77, 285-297; Bérénice Bellina-Pryce (2006) Cultural 
Exchange Between India and Southeast Asia: Production and Distribution of Hard Stone 
Ornaments (VI c BC-VI c AD) (Paris: Editions de la Maison des Sciences de ’ Homme). 

30Himanshu Ray (1994) The Winds of Change, Nadine Dalsheimer and Pierre-Yves 
Manguin (1998) “Visnu mitrés et réseaux marchands en Asie du Sud-Est: Nouvelle 


données archéologiques sur le Ier millénaire apr. J. C.”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise 
a’Extréme- Orient 85, 87-123. 
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of trade and exchange in the Indian Ocean. Shipmasters, i.e. the entre- 
preneurial owner of the ship and of (part of) her cargo, soon appear in 
South Asian historical sources at the turn of the first millennium CE 
under such titles as mahanavika, ditanavika, nauvittaka. In medieval 
sources and Islamic contexts, the same character is known as nakhoda.*! 
The major role of shipmasters is relayed by Chinese sources in a South 
China Sea context, starting under the Song.*? 

Such shipmasters appear for the first time in a Southeast Asian con- 
text in a c. sixth-century CE Sanskrit inscription as mahanavika.** In 
the 680s, however, the first inscriptions written in an Austronesian lan- 
guage provide us with a vernacular representation of the newly founded 
trade-oriented polity of Srivijaya. The fact that merchants and shipmas- 
ters figure prominently among the operational actors in the life of the 
polity is enlightening. In these inscriptions written in Old Malay, the 
sea merchant carries a name of foreign origin (vanyaga, from Sanskrit 
banyaga). The shipmaster, on the other hand, characteristically carries 
a vernacular name (Old Malay puhbawang).** This would seem to indi- 
cate a sharing of roles: To the Indians the itinerant merchant role, to 
the Malays the agency for ship ownership and entrepreneurship. This 
interpretation of a seventh-century inscription is reinforced by the role 
a character carrying precisely this same name (Puhawang) plays in the 
ubiquitous foundation myths of trading polities of Insular Southeast 
Asia. The prominence of local shipmasters is further confirmed when it is 
coupled with the data presented above to show the essential role played 
by Southeast Asia built seagoing ships in early Bay of Bengal networks. 


31Shelomo D. Goitein and Mordechai A. Friedman (2008) India Traders of the Middle 
Ages: Documents from the Cairo Geniza: “India Book” (Leiden: E. J. Brill); Ranabir 
Chakravarti (2000) “Nakhudas and Nauvittakas: Shipowning Merchants in the West Coast 
of India (c. AD 1000-1500)”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 
43.1, 34-64. 

32 Geoff Wade (2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in Southeast Asia from Eighth to 
Fifteenth Centuries”, in David O. Morgan and Anthony Reid (eds.), New Cambridge 
History of Islam, vol. 3: The Eastern Islamic World Eleventh-Eighteenth Centuries 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 366-408. 

33Bahadur Chand Chhabra (1935) “Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture During Pallava 
Rule, as Evidenced by Inscriptions”, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1, 1-64. 

34Hermann Kulke (1993) “‘Kadatuan Srivijaya—Empire or Kraton of Srivijaya? A 
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Shipmasters and itinerant merchants will appear again in later inscrip- 
tions of Java, Bali and Champa, and they are more than once referred to 
jointly, as if they were a functional team.*° 


(CONCLUSION 


Almost twenty years after Ian Glover raised the question of the rele- 
vance of Southeast Asian exchange patterns into the world economy of 
the late first millennium BCE, with South Asia as the prime partner, it 
appears that considerable progress was made. Recent archaeological 
research on the coastal sites of Southeast Asia has now proved that the 
Indianisation of the region can only be understood as a long-term pro- 
cess. It can no longer be explained as a sudden “civilising” of primitive 
populations by virtue of an ill-defined Indian agency, sometime after the 
fourth century CE. The adoption by the growingly sophisticated socie- 
ties of the Western facade of Southeast Asia of Indic scripts, of the usage 
of Sanskrit as a language of power, of Indian concepts of state and urban- 
isation, of universalist religious ideologies and their material manifesta- 
tions (art and architectural forms), is now perceived as the end result of a 
millennium-long process. It was preceded by a late prehistoric and proto- 
historic phase of agricultural intensification, by the adoption of cash 
crops, of craft specialisation, and by growing regional exchange, resulting 
in the emergence of social hierarchy and of locally induced state forma- 
tion.*° It is during this millennium-long phase that Southeast Asian soci- 
eties became part and parcel of the Bay of Bengal Interaction Sphere,*” 
and were later integrated, together with South Asian peripheral societies, 
into what Sheldon Pollock calls the Sanskrit Cosmopolis.*® 


35 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1991) “The Merchant and the King: Political Myths of 
Southeast Asian Coastal Polities”, Indonesia 52, 41-54. 

367, Wayan Ardika and Peter Bellwood (1991) “Sembiran: The Beginnings of Indian 
Contact with Bali”, Antiquity 65, 221-232; Henry T. Wright (1998) “Developing 
Complex Societies in Southeast Asia: Using Archaeological and Historical Evidence”, 
International Journal of Historical Archaeology 2.4, 343-348; Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) 
“The Archaeology of the Early Maritime Polities”; and Bérénice Bellina-Pryce and Praon 
Silapanth (2006) “Weaving Cultural Identities on Trans-Asiatic Networks”. 

37Sunil Gupta (2005) “The Bay of Bengal Interaction Sphere”. 

38Sheldon Pollock (2006) The Language of the Gods, Pierre-Yves Manguin (2011) 
“Introduction”. 
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We also have now a better comprehension of the agents of these 
complex processes. It appears, as expected, that there remains a large 
measure of asymmetry in the India—Southeast Asia relationship. The 
relative share of Southeast Asian and Indian participants in these newly 
redefined long-term processes remains difficult to apprehend. The 
answers to many queries, unfortunately, remain elusive. In the absence of 
indigenous written sources for most of this period, archaeological excava- 
tion programmes bear most of the burden. There will always be too few 
of these considering the immensity of the task at hand; field archaeology, 
moreover, despite remarkable methodological progress, is far from being 
able to answer all pending questions. In the face of such difficulties, 
many hypotheses may therefore remain within the realm of speculation. 


Check for 
updates 
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Shipwrecks in Late First Millennium 
Southeast Asia: Southern China’s Maritime 


Trade and the Emerging Role of Arab 
Merchants in Indian Ocean Exchange 


John Guy 


The mid-eighth-century Chinese poet Bao He €& 7/7 (fl. c. 750), in his 
Song Li Shijun fu Quanzhou i& F148 F ARN) (On seeing off Li Shijun to 
Quanzhou), speaks of foreigners in the markets of the port cities south 
of the Yangzi River: 


The lands by the sea are all the realm of barbarians 

Where the official’s tally grants the Han officer respect. 

In this land of cloud-shrouded mountains and the roads of the 
myriad Yue, 

The peoples of foreign lands gather in the market, 
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Grasping jade, they have come to our land from afar, 
Bearing pearls they time and again bring tribute.! 


The poet bears witness to a flourishing trade in exotic objects, 
brought from afar by merchants and ships of distant lands. Arabs and 
Iranians, Indians and Malays were already a known presence in the ports 
of the southern coastal regions, a land not yet integrated, culturally or 
economically, into the great Han world centred on the Yellow River, as 
numerous contemporary textual sources attest.2 The wealth generated 
by this long-distance trade, bringing many exotic goods prized by the 
Han élite, ensured that a robust trade emerged at the interface of the 
Yue and Chinese worlds. The allure of that very wealth, and the desire 
to control it, also resulted in the progressive absorption of those territo- 
ries into the Chinese sphere, a process that saw Zhejiang as far south to 
Guangdong, and Yunnan to the south-west, gradually sinicised. For the 
purposes of this chapter, the term southern China refers to those territo- 
ries outside or on the fringes of the Han world. They were primarily ori- 
entated outward and south, to the Nanhai ## (southern sea) and the 
lands beyond, rather than north and north-west. 

In September 2013, the remains of a shipwreck were reported in 
reclaamed mangrove in the coastal province of Samut Sakkon, Central 
Thailand. Preliminary investigations have established that the vessel is an 
Arab dhow, and likely dating to the second half of the eighth century, 
the moment when Bao He was writing his verses evoking the cosmo- 
politan nature of Quanzhou “in the land by the sea”, where the “peo- 
ples of foreign lands gather in the market”. Eighth-century Yangzhou, 
Ningbo, Quanzhou and Guangzhou were all renowned for their foreign 


'Bao He @ 17 [fl. c. 750] “Song Li Shijun fu Quanzhou” #& #14# Fat RI", Quan Tang 
shi 208.1a; see also in Li Fang #84 (1934-1935) Wenyuan yinghua XFLR*, in Siku 
guanshu 271.8a; Unpublished translation kindly provided by Hugh Clark. For a variant 
translation, see Hugh Clark (1991) Community, Trade, and Network: Southern Fujian 
Province from the Third to the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 32-33. Bao He was likely active in the 750s—760s. 


?Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade: The Early History of Chinese Trade 
in the South China Sea”, Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 31 
(reprinted of Singapore: Times Academic Press, 1998), pt. 2; John Guy (2001) “Tamil 
Merchant Guilds and the Quanzhou Trade”, in Angela Schottenhammer (ed.), The 
Emporium of the World: Maritime Quanzhou 1000-1400 [Sinica Leidensia, 49 |(Leiden: E. 
J. Brill), 283-308. I am grateful to Hugh Clark for discussions on these points. 
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trading communities who ventured to southern China to trade via the 
southern sea. These southern port cities were also outposts of the Han 
world, tolerated because of the exotica they imported for the pleasure of 
China’s élite and, over time, for the opportunities for great wealth they 
created. Bao He celebrated in his verses pearls, the most famous of which 
were sourced in Sri Lanka and the waters around the Arabian Peninsula.° 
A fifth-century Arabic source, the Chronicle of Seert, recounts the theft of 
consignment of pearls in the Persian Gulf intended for the Chinese mar- 
ket.* The famed Gulf pearls, along with those of Sri Lanka, were in great 
demand in early medieval China. 

At the beginning of the sixth century, a South Indian Pallava dynasty 
ruler sent a mission to China’s Northern Wei dynasty emperor Xuanwu 
@ KK, (r. 499-515). Most prized among the tribute gifts were “horses of 
fine breed”.° Since at least the first century BCE, India sourced its horses 
from West and Central Asia, trading some onwards to Southeast Asia.° 
In South India, the horse trade was dominated by Arab traders, deliver- 
ing fine horses by ship from the Arabian Peninsula. Any horses gifted to 
China from South India would have travelled by sea via the port polities 
of Southeast Asia. Chinese sources of the early to mid-first millennium 
are essentially the only historical sources extant that provide descriptions, 
objective or otherwise, of Southeast Asia. The earliest kingdoms are 
known to us only by Chinese renderings of lost local names, or names 
the Chinese assigned.’ A handscroll titled Liang zhigong tu RIKRA A 


$The port of “Ommana”, located in Persia towards the mouth of the Gulf, was 
prominently engaged in this trade already by c. 100 CE, according to the author of the 
Periplus, Anonym (1980) The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated by George W. B. 
Huntingford (London: Hakluyt Society), Chapter 36, 40. 


#David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson (1973) “Sasanian Maritime Trade”, Iran 
11, 29-49, here 43. 


> Kallidaikurichi A. N. Sastri (1939) Foreign Notices of South India: From Megasthenes to 
Ma Huan (Madras: University of Madras), 83. 


6A number of Shunga-era clay seals from Bengal depict this traffic in horses, see John 
Guy (2000) “A Boat Model and State Ritual in Eastern India”, Bulletin de lEcole fran- 
caise d’Extreme- Orient 86, 105-126, Fig. 8. See also John Guy, ed. (2014) Lost Kingdoms: 
Hindu-Buddiust Sculpture of Early Southeast Asia (New York: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Yale University Press), 32. 


”Geoffrey Wade (2014) “Beyond the Southern Borders: Southeast Asia in Chinese Texts 
to the Ninth Century”, in John Guy (ed.), Lost Kingdoms. Hindu- Buddhist Sculpture of Early 
Southeast Asia (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Yale University Press), 25-31. 
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Fig. 6.1 Envoy from Langkasuka; detail of Liang zhigong tu (Illustrated 
History of the Liang), sixth century (Handscroll copy eleventh century. National 
Museum of China, Beijing) 


(Illustrated tributaries of the Liang) records tribute missions received 
at the court of the Liang dynasty (502-557) emperor Wu a" (464- 
549), at his capital of Jiankang (modern Nanjing). Dated to 539 CE, it 
was illustrated with portraits of twelve envoys, all but one from western 
Asia.® This exceptional dignitary is depicted bare-chested and wearing 
a skirt cloth, and is identified as the envoy of Langyaxiu/Langkasuka, 
located on the Thai Peninsula, likely in the region of Songkhla-Pattani 
(Fig. 6.1). This place name was known in Arabic sources as Langkasuka, 
though they express uncertainty as to its precise location.” The countries 
of the Nanhai known to China by this period were numerous, and clear 
evidence that regular trade contacts were enjoyed, and that these trad- 
ers were well connected to India and farther West. Traders from India 
and beyond were obliged to sojourn in the ports of Southeast Asia whilst 
waiting for the seasonal winds that would bring them from equatorial 
Southeast Asia to southern China. The Liangshu #& (Book of Liang) 
tells us that “A large ship of Funan which had sailed from western 
India arrived [in China] and offered for sale a mirror of a peculiar vari- 
ety of rock-crystal”.!° The appetite for the consumption of such exot- 
ica amongst the Chinese élite continued throughout the Tang dynasty. 
Whilst much of this was satisfied from Central Asian overland trade, 
products sourced via the Yue ports of southern China were increas- 
ingly important. The cost of this unabated and wasteful consumption 
was a drain on China’s wealth. Alternatives were actively promoted, 
most notably the large-scale production of silk and ceramics for foreign 


8The handscroll, known in an eleventh-century copy, is incomplete. Preserved in the 
National Museum of China, Beijing. 

’Gerald R. Tibbetts (1979) A Study of the Arabic Texts Concerning Materials on South- 
East Asia (London: Royal Asiatic Society), 221, 242; Geoffrey Wade (2014) “Beyond the 
Southern Borders”, 28-29. 

10 Kallidaikurichi A. N. Sastri (1939) Foreign Notices of South India, 84. 
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Fig. 6.2 The Phanom Surin shipwreck excavation, 2014, Samut Sakhon 
Province, Gulf of Thailand (Photograph Bangkok Post, courtesy of Fine Arts 
Department of Thailand) 


consumption. Only late in the first millennium do we have seen a quan- 
tum change, however, witnessed archaeologically by the recent discovery 
of a number of shipwrecks in Southeast Asia. This chapter will examine 
two of those shipwrecks and their cargoes as a key to understanding the 
radical changes that were taking place in the Indian Ocean world trade 
with southern China. 

The reporting of the discovery of a shipwreck of stitched construc- 
tion in the Arab dhow tradition near the Gulf of Thailand has generated 
great interest in both Thailand and the wider archaeological community. 
The accidental discovery of the Phanom Surin shipwreck was made in 
a saturated land site of reclaamed mangrove in Samut Sakkon Province 
(Fig. 6.2). It was first noted in the archaeological journal of Silpakorn 
University, Bangkok, in 2014, where the results of the first season of 
excavation were reported.!! The location is sited between the Tha Chin 


Nareerat Preecharpeechacupt (2014) “The Phanomsurin Shipwreck”, Silpakorn 
Journal 57.3, 22-35. 
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Fig. 6.3 Stitching of planks. The Phanom Surin shipwreck excavation, 2014, 
Samut Sakhon Province, Gulf of Thailand (Photograph courtesy of Fine Arts 
Department of Thailand) 


and Chao Phraya River Deltas, some 8 km from the present-day shore- 
line of the Gulf of Thailand. As the archaeological context indicates a 
marine environment, this location can be taken as a reliable indicator of 
the rate of coastal expansion over the 1100+ years since the vessel was 
lost at sea. The site has been the subject of two excavations to date, in 
2014 and 2015. The hull is stitched and the planks drilled at the edges 
to allow binding together with fibre cord and with the addition of 
wadding to seal the joints (Fig. 6.3). These features allow a secure identi- 
fication of the ship’s architecture as that of an Arab dhow. A fully rigged 
Arab dhow employed on the India trade is faithfully depicted in the 
Magamat al-Hariri manuscript painting dated 1237 (Fig. 6.4). It clearly 
depicts the stitched hull construction, stern rudder, lateen-rigged sail and 
composite grapnel anchor, all features of the medieval dhow. The surviv- 
ing elements of the Phanom Surin vessel correspond with this depiction; 
the keelson exceeds 17.67 m and one of the two deck masts recovered 
stands at 17.35 m, indicating a vessel of similar scale; the keel has not yet 
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Fig. 6.4 Arab dhow engaged in the India trade; from an illustrated edition of 
Magqamat al-Harirz, painted by al-Wasiti, dated 1237. Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, MS Arabe 5847 


been located. Numerous planking timbers have been recovered, along 
with ropes and fibres associated with hull stitching, corking and rigging, 
well preserved in the saturated coastal landscape. 
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A unique insight into the globalization of the supply of materi- 
als employed in the construction and servicing of ships engaged in 
the Indian Ocean trade can be gained from this wreck. A late Tang 
dynasty source, the Lingbiao lu yi 4ARSRHX (Strange Things Noted in 
the South), broadly contemporary with the Phanom Surin shipwreck, 
describes the ships of the foreign merchants as not using iron nails to 
secure their hull, but rather “their [planks] are strapped together with 
the fibre of coir-palms. All seams are caulked with an olive paste”.!? 
This commentator is describing the Arab dhow, the antiquity of which 
is confirmed in Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. 100 CE) which iden- 
tifies Oman as an important supplier of a type of sewn boat to southern 
Arabia, likely the dhow’s ancestor.!% 

The origin of the Phanom Surin’s hull timbers await confirmation, 
but those of the related Belitung (“Tang”) shipwreck proved to be 
East African hardwood (mahogany), such as would have been widely 
used by the shipbuilders of the Arabian Peninsula.'* The Thai vessel 
may prove to have a similar origin. In both cases, on-journey mainte- 
nance and repairs would have been responsible for the introduction of 
Southeast Asian woods in upper decking, and in the necessary refreshing 
of cords and sealants in the hull. A detailed account of the processing 
of the cord employed in the assembly of the Arab dhow is given by the 
early fourteenth-century Moroccan traveller Ibn Batttita (1304-1369). 
In his description of economic activity in the Maldives, he singles out 
gandar, coconut fibre cord, for special attention. After processing, Ibn 
Batttita informs us that the fibre was spun and then woven into cord “for 
the sewing [the planks of] boats together. These cords are exported to 
India, China, and Yemen, and are better than hemp”. He then succinctly 
describes the merits of the dhow’s unique construction and its resulting 
resilience: “The Indian and Yemenite ships are sewn together with them, 
for the Indian Ocean is full of reefs, and if a ship is nailed with iron nails, 


12Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade: The Early History of Chinese Trade in the 
South China Sea”, Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 31 (reprint 
Singapore: Times Academic Press, 1998), pt. 2, 99. 

13 Anonym (1980) Periplus, 40, 122, 142. 

4 Michael Flecker (2008) “A Ninth Century Arab or Indian Shipwreck in Indonesian 
Waters: Addendum”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 37.2, 384-386. 
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it breaks up on striking the rocks, whereas if it is sewn together with 
cords, it is given a certain resilience and does not fall to pieces”.!® 

This discovery is the second ship belonging to the Arab shipbuild- 
ing tradition of the late first millennium to be identified and excavated 
in Southeast Asia. The first was located in 1998 offshore from Belitung 
Island, in the western Java Sea.!° In all probability, this Arab dhow 
loaded its consolidated cargo in Guangzhou and commenced the first 
leg of its journey from there southward, with its first major destination 
being Srivijaya (Sanfoqi/Shilifoshi), Sumatra, the premier entrepot for 
international trade in ninth-century Southeast Asia, supplying amongst 
other markets, Java. Srivijaya’s equatorial location ensured that it was, 
as described in the early twelfth-century Pingzhou ketan ## di *T 3k, “the 
centrifugal point of long-distance trading”.!” From there, it would likely 
have intended to proceed via the Straits of Melaka to the Bay of Bengal, 
with Sri Lanka as the next landfall, before proceeding into the Arabian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. Upon entering the western Java Sea, it appears 
to have been blown off course and perished near Belitung Island. 

The Belitung shipwreck (popularly referred to as the “Tang ship- 
wreck”) was a sensational find—the first Arab dhow to be discovered in 
Southeast Asia, and found fully laden with a cargo in excess of 65,000 
Chinese artefacts, the vast majority of which, some 57,500, were the 
painted glazed stonewares of the Changsha kilns.!° Though located 
in the interior province of Hunan, these kilns enjoyed good waterway 
access to the coast ports via the Yangzi River and its tributary, the Xiang. 
The cargo’s ceramics were consigned from the various production cen- 
tres to a major coastal port, likely Hangzhou, the southern terminus 


'STbn Battiita, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (1929) Ibn Battéata: Travels in Asia and Africa 
1325-1354, translated by Hamilton A. R. Gibb (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul), 243. 

16 Micheal Flecker (2010) “A Ninth-Century Arab Shipwreck in Indonesia: The First 
Archeological Evidence of Direct Trade with China”, in Regina Krahl, etal. (eds.), 
Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds (Washington, DC: Sackler Gallery), 
101-119. 

'7Derek Heng (2008) “Shipping, Customs Procedures, and the Foreign Community: 
The ‘Pingzhou Ketan’ on Aspects of Guangzhou’s Maritime Economy in the Late Eleventh 
Century”, Journal of Song- Yuan Studies 38, 1-38, here 12. 

18John Guy (2003) “Early Asian Ceramic Trade and the Belitung (‘Tang’) Cargo”, 
Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society 66, 13-27. 
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for the Grand Canal and nearby Ningbo, the great international port of 
the Tang era, both in Zhejiang Province, and shipped down the coast 
to Guangzhou, where they were consolidated into the final cargo, as 
witnessed by many of the smaller items being packed into Guangdong 
storage jars for safe passage. This practice was observed later by the 
Northern Song commentator Zhu YuR & (1075?-after 1119) in his 
Pingzhou ketan (1116), where he described the small wares closely 
stacked inside the larger, so not a crevice remained (Fig. 6.5).!? The 
sheer volume of this cargo points to the industrial scale of production 
being undertaken by the second quarter of the ninth century, a new 
plateau in the commercialization of southern China’s ceramic industry 
under the stimulus of foreign markets. 

The repertoire of designs witnessed in the Changsha wares gives a 
measure of the true scale of the export ceramic enterprise in this period. 
They display a remarkably diverse range of designs, perhaps aspiring to 
anticipate different client needs—a makara of ultimate Indian derivation 
mutated through a Chinese lens (Fig. 6.6), calligraphic-inspired designs 
highly suggestive of cursive Arabic script (Fig. 6.7), lotus, birds, land- 
scape, incised and painted verses of poetry, and so on. It is one of the 
Changsha bowls that carries the key to a precise dating of the Belitung 
cargo. It was incised into the wet clay with the reign date “the 16 day 
of the 7 month in the 2"¢ year of Baoli era”, most reliably interpreted 
as equivalent to 826 (Fig. 6.8).7° This is marginally earlier than the pre- 
viously known earliest ceramic from the Changsha region kilns, dated 
838.7! This provides a reliable benchmark for dating this cargo, conserv- 
atively assigned to the second quarter of the ninth century, and likely 
close to 830. 

The surprise appearance of the cobalt blue in-glaze decorated sau- 
cers (the first “blue-and-white”) has a distinctive Iranian design of a 


! Priedrich Hirth and William W. Rockhill (1967) Chau Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese 
and Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Entitled Chu-fan-chi (Taibei: 
Chengwen chubanshe, reprint of St. Petersburg 1911), 31. 


20Tnscription first translated by Yuxiu Chen, Taibei. 


214 bowl inscribed “3'¢ year of Kaicheng”, excavated at the Tongguan kilns, north 
of Changsha; John Guy (1986) Oriental Trade Ceramics in South East Asia: Ninth to 
Sixteenth Centuries (Singapore: Oxford University Press), 11. 
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Fig. 6.5 Changsha bowls stacked for transportation in a Guangdong storage 
jar. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998-1999 (Photograph courtesy of Michael 
Flecker) 


lozenge with palmette projections (Fig. 6.9). This design is seen dec- 
orating a blue-and-white ewer excavated in 2003 at the Tang city site 
in Yangzhou, Jiangsu Province, the premier port serving overseas trade 
in the later Tang period (Fig. 6.10). It recurs on many other ceramics 
in the cargo as a “signature motif” on the Belitung cargo, repeatedly 
incised on the green-splashed Gongxian ware. The pervasiveness of this 
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Fig. 6.6 Makara attacking a ship and mariner at sea, possibly intended to rep- 
resent an Arab dhow; detail of a Changsha bowl. Changsha, Hunan, early ninth 
century. Stoneware with painted decoration, diameter 15 cm. Belitung shipwreck 
excavation, 1998-1999 (Private Collection) 


design is the key to demonstrating that the primary intended market 
for cargo was the Persian Gulf market.?? This is further substantiated 
by the appearance of this design on early experiments in blue-and-white 
decorated ceramics made in the Persian Gulf. A series of Iraqi bowls, 
probably produced at kilns around Basra in the ninth century, emulate 
in both their form and white glaze known types of Chinese ceramic 
imports (Fig. 6.11). The addition of a cobalt painted in-glaze lozenge 
design is likely a response to the availability of these Chinese ceram- 
ics decorated “in the Iraqi manner”, as these wares appear, as best we 
can judge, at precisely the period when the Chinese versions are first 


22This motif is traced in detail in John Guy (2006) “Early Ninth-Century Chinese 
Export Ceramics and the Persian Gulf Connection: The Belitung Shipwreck Evidence”, 
Chine-Meéditerraneée: routes et échanges de la céeramique avant le XVIe siecle, TAOCI 4, 9-20. 
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Fig. 6.7. Bowl with pseudo-Arabic script. Changsha, Hunan, early ninth cen- 
tury. Stoneware with painted decoration, diameter 15 cm. Belitung shipwreck 
excavation, 1998-1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00616]) 


reported, in the early decades of the ninth century. The circularity of 
influences and exchange is well illustrated here: an Iraqi motif trans- 
mitted to Tang China via West Asian metalwork, copied locally in both 
metal and ceramic, the latter re-exported to the Persian Gulf, where it 
inspired innovations in the local ceramic industry. This is most spectac- 
ularly illustrated in the one-metre-high green-splashed dragon ewer, an 
unprecedented ceramic tour de force, displaying a flared foot and strap 
work handle modelled in direct imitation of metal prototypes, which fea- 
tures the same lozenge design as its premier motif (Figs. 6.12 and 6.13). 
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Fig. 6.8 Bowl with incised reign date to second year of Baoli era, equivalent 
to 826 CE. Changsha, Hunan, early ninth century. Stoneware with painted dec- 
oration, diameter 15 cm. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998-1999 (Asian 
Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00538 ]) 


Around 300 green-splashed white wares were recovered from the 
Belitung, the largest assemblage of such wares recorded, and radically 
extending the known repertoire. These wares are now securely linked to 
the Baihe kilns of Gongxian, Henan (Figs. 6.14 and 6.15).?° The larg- 
est number of these wares in a West Asian context has been recorded at 
excavations at the ninth-century urban centre of Samarra, the “Abbasid 
capital from 836 CE.** A number of large green-splashed dishes recov- 
ered display the same incised lozenge with palmette design (Fig. 6.16). 
Two distinctive dishes with moulded medallion designs of a dragon 
with flaming pearl, known from excavated sherds from West Asian sites, 
were recorded in the Belitung cargo (Fig. 6.17). An identical example 


231i Baoping; Chen Yuh-Shiow and Nigel Wood (2010) “Chemical Fingerprinting: 
Tracing the Origins of the Green-Splashed White Ware”, in John Guy, Regina Krahl, et al. 
(eds.), Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds (Washington, DC: Sackler Gallery), 
177-183. 


?4Samarra, on the Tigris River north of Baghdad, served as the ‘Abbasid capital from 
836 to 892 and continued as a garrison town into the tenth century. 
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Fig. 6.9 Blue-in-white decorated dish. Gongxian, Henan, ninth century. 
Stoneware, diameter 23 cm. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998-1999 (Asian 
Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00474 ]) 


was excavated at Nishapur in 1937 (Fig. 6.18).2° The fragment of yet 
another was recovered during excavations at a Tang era site at Yangzhou, 
linked via the Yangtze River to the source kilns in Henan. Such finds 
map for us the routes these objects travelled, plotting securely the points 
of production, distribution and consumption. 


25 Samarra was first excavated by a German expedition led by Ernst Herzfield, 1911-13. 
For recent researches, see Oliver Watson (2014) “Revisiting Samarra: The Rise of Islamic 
Glazed Pottery”, in Julia Gonnella, Rania Abdellatif, and Simone Struth (eds.), Beztrdge 
zur islamischen Kunst und Archiologie, Ernst- Herzfeld- Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig 
Reichert Verlag), vol. 4, 123-142. 
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Fig. 6.10 Fragment 
of blue-in-white ewer. 
Gongxian, Henan, ninth 
century. Excavated at 
the Tang urban site, 
Yangzhou, 2003 








Fig. 6.11 Bowl with in-glaze cobalt painted leaf design, Iraq, probably Basra, 
ninth century. Height 5.7 cm, diameter 20 cm (Victoria and Albert Museum, 


London [c. 405-1940]) 
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Fig. 6.12 Ewer with dragon head cover. Gongxian ware, Henan. Early ninth 
century. Stoneware with green-splashed and incised décor, height 104 cm. 
Belitung shipwreck excavation 1998-1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, 
Singapore [2005.1.00900]) 


In addition to this vast array of glazed stoneware ceramics, the sur- 
viving cargo included other objects of singular importance. The 
thirty bronze mirrors in the Belitung included rare and antique types. 
Represented are round, square and lobed types, with a range of deco- 
ration, including birds and flowers (lobed), auspicious animals (square 
and circular) lion and grapevine (circular), directional animals (circular 
Han-type) and auspicious animals with inscription. A unique find is the 
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Fig. 6.13 Detail of lozenge design with palmette projections on ewer with 
dragon head cover. Gongxian ware, Henan. Early ninth century. Stoneware with 
green-splashed and incised décor. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998-1999 
(Photograph by John Guy, courtesy of Asian Civilisations Museum, Singapore 
[2005.1.00900]) 


memorial mirror with the Jzangxin inscription, celebrating the Winter 
Solstice at Yangzhou in the year 758, again signalling the central role 
that port city played in supplying goods for long-distance trade. 

Eighteen Chinese silver ingots with an average weight of around 2 kg 
were recovered, the earliest examples recorded outside China and one of 
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Fig. 6.14 Fragment of 
a green-splashed white 
ware ewer. Excavated 

at the Gongxian kilns, 
Henan, 2002-2004 
(Photograph courtesy of 
Li Baoping) 





the largest assemblies known (Fig. 6.19).?° The closest comparative finds 
in China are those in the Hejiacun hoard, Xi’an, Shaanxi Province.?7 It is 
estimated that more than half of the silver consumed in late Tang China 
was mined and processed in the south, in Guangdong and Guangxi 
Provinces principally.?® 

The most spectacular find of all was the cache of ten gold and twenty- 
four silver and gilt silverwares. Highlights include three oval bowls with 
low foot rims, decorated with chased designs of bird and flower motifs, 
and a flat-bottomed dish with flower and leaf motifs with bees, the 
central pattern configured as a Buddhist swastika. Of singular impor- 
tance is an octagonal stem cup in solid gold (Fig. 6.20), of a quality 


6Janice Stargardt and Denis Twitchett (2002) “Chinese Silver Bullion in a Tenth- 
Century Indonesian Wreck”, Asta Major (3rd Series) XV.I, 23-72. 


27The Hejiacun hoard in Xi’an, by contrast, recorded eight silver ingots, and 22 silver 
bars amongst its 1023 artefacts found stored in two large jars, one ceramic and one silver; 
Qi Dongfang (1999) Tang dai jinyin gi yan jiu BRERE AF HK (Beijing: Zhongguo she- 
hui kexue chubanshe). 

*8 Francois Louis (2010) “Metal Objects in the Beilitung Shipwreck”, in Regina Krahl 
and John Guy (eds.), Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds (Washington, DC: 
Sackler Gallery), 86. 
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Fig. 6.15 Ewer. Gongxian ware, Henan. Early ninth century. Stoneware with 
green-splashed and incised decoration, height 19.5 cm. Belitung shipwreck exca- 
vation, 1998-1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00402 ]) 


and weight directly comparable to the two finest known, that in the 
eighth-century Hejiacun hoard and that of the Famen Temple reliquary 
chamber deposit, which received imperial gifts in 874.7? It is one of 
an élite group of Tang dynasty gold cups that closely follow imported 


2° Shaanxi Lishi Bowuguan, et al. (2003) Huawu da Tang chun: Hejiacun yibao jingcui 
FESE KE AR: FT RAT F t47% (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe), 80-85. Two other cups, of 
variant design, were also discovered in the Hejiacun hoard. 
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Fig. 6.16 Green-splashed dish with incised lozenge design with palmette pro- 
jections. Gongxian, Henan, ninth century, diameter 41.5 cm. German excavation 
at Samarra, Iraq, 1911-1913 (Museum of Islamic Art, Berlin [Sam 839]) 


Sogdian silver models, distinguished by their combination of cast- 
relief ornament—the figures of the seven foreign (/u #/) musicians and 
one dancer—with chased and punched decoration. The flange on the 
ring-handle depicts the faces of two bearded foreigners. 

The 24 silver vessels are predominately covered in boxes of varying 
sizes, with chased and some with repoussé decoration. Pairs of animals 
dominate the decoration, set against a punched ground. Birds, especially 
parrots, are a favoured motif; one lobed silver dish has a rhinoceros. 
Close comparisons can be drawn with silver wine cups and gold dishes 
excavated from the dated tomb of Lady Wu (763-824), Grand Mistress 
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Fig. 6.17 Green-splashed four-lobed dish with moulded dragon medallion. 
Gongxian, Henan, ninth century, diameter 15 cm. Belitung shipwreck excava- 
tion, 1998-1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00398 |) 


of Qi, Luoyang, Henan.*° Two large stand dishes, around 50 cm in 
diameter, with three animal claw feet, are an impressive addition to the 
known corpus of late Tang silver. The silver objects form a highly coher- 
ent group and may well originate from a single workshop. 

This discovery constitutes an important addition to the cor- 
pus of late Tang metalwork and provides an important benchmark 


39Francois Louis (2010) “Metal Objects on the Belitung Shipwreck”, in Regina Krahl, 
et al. (eds.), Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds (Washington, DC: Sackler 
Gallery), 81-87. 
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Fig. 6.18 Fragment 
of a green-splashed dish 
with moulded dragon 
with flaming pearl 
medallion. Gongxian, 
Henan, ninth century. 
Diameter 6.7 cm. 
Excavated at Nishapur, 
Iran, 1937 (The 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 
[38.40.274]) 








Fig. 6.19 Silver ingot. Cast silver, length 21 cm, width 7 cm, height 2.5 
cm. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998-1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, 
Singapore [2005.1.00892, 8/16]) 
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Fig. 6.20 Octagonal stem cup with ring handle. Probably Yangzhou, Jiangsu. 
Gold, height 9 cm, diameter 13.5 cm. Belitung shipwreck excavation, 1998- 
1999 (Asian Civilisations Museum, Singapore [2005.1.00918]) 


for dating comparative examples excavated in China. Further, they 
signal the ascending dominance of southern China in the produc- 
tion of both precious metals and artefacts. Increasingly, gold and 
silver were being mined in southern China, and from around the mid- 
eighth century, the output of the commercial workshops of Yangzhou 
had surpassed those of Chang’an in Xian Province, where the Imperial 
Workshops of Gold and Silverware were located. Contemporary textual 
sources suggest that many of the recent discoveries of gold and silver 
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“imperial wares” in Xian were tribute sent by southern officials based 
around Yangzhou.*! 

Lead ingots were also recovered, some stored in Guangdong jars and 
others top-loaded above the bulk ceramic cargo, suggesting they were 
needed to be accessible, likely for in-journey provisioning transactions. 
Divers estimated that several tons of lead ingots remain embedded in the 
seafloor. This may be assumed to have served as ballast on the vessel. 
China was a major exporter of lead in this period, so the ingots are likely 
of Chinese origin, perhaps from one of the major mines in the region of 
Guangzhou. 

As the largest and most important assemblage of late Tang artefacts 
preserved inside or outside China, the Belitung cargo has the capacity 
to extend knowledge of Chinese material culture in unprecedented ways. 
Its discovery marks a turning point in our understanding of international 
trade and cultural exchange in the early ninth-century Indian Ocean, and 
the West Asian market-orientated designs bear witness to the Arab dom- 
ination of the early commercialization of China’s international ceramic 
trade, well underway by the second quarter of the ninth century. What 
has emerged is a detailed picture of late Tang material culture, redefining 
our understanding of global exchange at the beginning of what may be 
termed the first era of globalization. 

Arabic sources of the mid-ninth century make clear that the domi- 
nant mercantile presence in this burgeoning trade was from the Persian 
Gulf region. The Arab Baghdadi geographer al-Mas‘udi (d. 956) in his 
Muru ad-dahab wa-ma‘adin al-jauhar (“Meadows of gold and mines 
of gems”) summed up much of this knowledge, but two mid-ninth- 
century works bring us within decades of the date of the Belitung 
cargo.°* Ibn Khurdadhbih’s Kitab al-Masalik (“The book of roads and 
kingdoms”) of 846 and the Akhbar al-Sin wa’l-Hind of 851 confirm a 
leading role for Gulf and Indian traders in south China in the eighth and 
ninth centuries.** These writers were informed principally by their direct 


31Cited by Qi Dongfang ##A (2010) “Gold and Silver Wares on the Belitung 
Shipwreck”, in Regina Krahl, et al. (eds.), Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures and Monsoon Winds 
(Washington, DC: Sackler Gallery), 221-227. 

32 Gerald R. Tibbetts (1979) Arabic Texts, 37. 

33Jean Sauvaget (1948) Ahbar As-sin Wa I|-Hind: Relation de la Chine et de V’Inde: 
rédigée en 851 (Paris: Societé d’edition); Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade: The 
Early History of Chinese Trade in the South China Sea”. 
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experience of the Persian Gulf trade at such major terminals of Basra 
(Iraq) and Siraf (Iran). These are the fullest accounts known of this trade 
in the decades surrounding the Belitung shipwreck. 

Unlike the Belitung, the Phanom Surin vessel lacks any securely dated 
artefact, but preliminary dating can be proposed employing several indi- 
cators. The ceramic typologies are foremost: they represent three distinct 
traditions, Chinese, Mon and West Asian, all of which can be broadly 
assigned to an eighth-century to ninth-century time frame. This dating 
can be further refined by the initial series of radiocarbon results, which 
reportedly place the timbers and fibres in a seventh-century to tenth- 
century window, but which can most comfortably be assigned to the 
mid- to late eighth century.** 

The Phanom Surin shipwreck site is located on a coastal plain that is 
saturated much of the year. This has ensured the good survival of not 
only the ship’s timbers but also ropes and wadding materials, along with 
other organic matter, including rattan basketry and ivory tusk and deer 
antler. A range of ceramics have been recovered but the quantities are 
small, suggesting that most on board were for the use of the crew, or 
as containers for goods already traded when the vessel sank. Neither the 
quantity, nor the types represented, suggests that ceramics were a com- 
modity in their own right, as was clearly the case in the Belitung ship- 
wreck cargo. On current knowledge, the industrial scale production of 
Changsha wares, “Samarra-type” Ding white wares and Gongxian green- 
splashed green white wares, appears to be a ninth-century phenomenon, 
perhaps 50-80 years later than the Phanom Surin shipwreck, as first wit- 
nessed archaeologically in the Belitung cargo. The absence of the ubiq- 
uitous Chinese Changsha wares from the vessel, which dominate the 
Belitung cargo and are present in the newly reported Chau Thanh cargo 
from Quang Ngai, Central Vietnam, supports a pre-ninth-century date 
for the sinking of Phanom Surin ship.*° 

As stated, the recovered ceramics are of three sources, southern 
China, Central Thailand and West Asia, thereby signalling the reach of 


34T am indebted to the Fine Arts Department, Thailand, for these data. 


$5Chau Thanh is a pillaged maritime site, with ceramics finds partly accessible in pri- 
vate collections in Quang Ngai; see Noriko Nishino, et a/. (2014) “Nishimura Project: The 
Oldest Shipwreck Found in Vietnam-Testimony to the Maritime Ceramic Route”, Paper 
Presented at Underwater Archaeology in Vietnam and Southeast Asia: Co-operation for 
Development, 14—16 October (Quang Ngai: No publisher). 
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this vessel’s trade network. The Chinese wares are represented by storage 
jars likely from the Guanchong kilns of Guangdong and unglazed brown 
stoneware jars with six lug handles, associated by Thai researchers with 
the Fengkai kilns of Guangdong Province. These types of Yue-glazed 
stoneware jars (“Dusan-type”), vertically sided with a flat base and four 
or six small lugs beneath the everted rim, are ubiquitous throughout 
sites in the Indian Ocean and are the first Chinese ware to archaeolog- 
ically mark the trading routes (Fig. 6.21). They were recovered beneath 





Fig. 6.21 Yue-glazed stoneware storage jar, “Dusan”-type, Guangdong, 
eighth century. Phanom Surin shipwreck excavation, 2014, Samut Sakhon 
Province, Gulf of Thailand (Photograph by John Guy, courtesy of the Fine Arts 
Department of Thailand) 
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Fig. 6.22 Guangdong 
storage jars, “Dusan”- 
type, one with incised 
pseudo-Arabic script 
beneath the glaze. 
Excavated beneath 

the floor of the Friday 
Mosque, Siraf, first 
decade of ninth century 
(Photograph by David 
Whitehouse) 





the paving stones of the Friday Mosque at Siraf, Iran. The mosque was 
constructed in two phases, the first of which began in the first decade 
of the ninth century. The mosque’s foundation platform contained lead 
coins dated 804, recovered from the two metres of backfill from ear- 
lier habitation sites that was used to fill the platform (Fig. 6.22).°° This 
platform fill also contained Chinese white dishes (“Samarra-type”) with 
recessed foot (“bi-type”) and assorted painted Changsha bowls, both of 
types well represented in the Belitung cargo. Two of the Sirafi Dusan jars 
have Arabic names incised beneath the glaze, indicating that they were 
intended for an Arab-speaking client, and perhaps that the names served 
as a record of ownership.*” Their widespread presence at other Iranian 
sites, such as Rishabhr, Bibr Khatiin and Tal-i Sabz, confirms that these 
Chinese wares were produced to serve the needs of long-distance trad- 
ers, including those of the Persian Gulf. They have also been reported 
at the Arabian Seaport of Banbhore (Pakistan) and Sri Lanka. Jars with 
“pseudo-Arabic” inscriptions on the shoulder have also been found in 


36David Whitehouse (1970) “Siraf: A Medieval Port on the Persian Gulf’, World 
Archaeology 2.2, 141-158, 141; also David Whitehouse (1979) “Islamic Glazed Pottery in 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf: The Ninth and Tenth Centuries”, Annali dell’Istituto Orientale 
di Napoli 39, 49-60. 

37John Guy (1986) Oriental Trade Ceramics in South East Asia: Ninth to Sixteenth 
Centuries (Singapore: Oxford University Press), Fig. 7. 
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Palembang (Sumatra) and Central Java, securing the place of the western 
Indonesian ports in this ninth-century long-distance trade.*® 

A number of cord marked and incised decoration earthenware ves- 
sels were recovered, of types widely associated with Dvaravati period 
Mon habitation sites of the eighth and ninth centuries, and likely used 
for food storage and preparation by the crew.*” These thus likely reflect 
supplies taken onboard locally. One example has woven rattan basketry 
preserved on the exterior, suggesting that it was delivered in a basket by 
the local supplier. 

Most significant for this study were the remains of two types of 
Persian Gulf ceramics. The first 1s single example of a turquoise-glazed 
double-handled jar (Fig. 6.23). Variants of this type of ware are seen 
both in the Belitung cargo (Fig. 6.24) and from the Chau Thanh wreck 
site.4° The dark turquoise glaze over a high-fired earthenware body 
has thumbmark décor on the shoulder, typical of this ware. This likely 
belongs to the same family as those produced in the vicinity of Basra, 
Iraq.*! Variants of this ware have been identified along the entire Indian 
Ocean sea routes, from the Persian Gulf, East Africa to Japan. In 2009, 
fragments of a large turquoise-glazed ware jar were excavated near the 
Saidaiji Temple, Heijokyo Palace complex area, Nara, datable to 768 or 
slightly later, the earliest dated context for such wares to date.*? One of 
the few fully preserved examples is a two-handled storage jar discovered 
in Luzon, northern Philippines (Fig. 6.25). 

A further dated context was provided with the excavation of three 
tall slender “amphora-like” storage jars, nearly a metre in height and 
with incised decoration under turquoise glaze, discovered near Fuzhou 


38 Adhyatman, Sumarah (1983) Notes on Early Olive Green Wares Found in Indonesia 
(Jakarta: Ceramic Society of Indonesia), pls. 10, 13. 

3?For Mon earthenware typologies, see Phasook Indrawooth (1985) Index Pottery of 
Dvaravati Period (Bangkok: Department of Archaeology, Silpakorn University). 

*0Noriko Nishino, et al. (2014) “Nishimura Project: The Oldest Shipwreck Found in 
Vietnam”. 

41 Robert Mason and Edward Keall (1991) “The ‘Abbasid Glazed Wares of Siraf and the 
Basra Connection: Petrographic Analysis”, Iran 29, 51-56. 

#2Tatsuo Sasaki and Hanae Sasaki (2011) “Nara Shutsudo Aomidori Yatdkibin no 
Sanchi, Ryutsu, Ruto, Yoto, Naiyobutsu, Kachi [The Origin, Circulation, Route, Use, 
Content and Value of Blue-Green Glazed Pottery Excavated in Nara]”, Bulletin of 
Archaeology, the University of Kanazawa 32, 13-17. 
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Fig. 6.23 Fragments of a turquoise-glazed double-handled storage jar. Persian 
Gulf, eighth century glazed earthenware. Phanom Surin shipwreck excavation, 
2014, Samut Sakhon Province, Gulf of Thailand (Photograph by John Guy, 
courtesy of Fine Arts Department of Thailand) 


in the tomb of Liu Hua #)# (896-930), the wife of Wang Yanjun 4 
3£ 2) (2-935), the ruler of the Southern Fujian kingdom of Min 
(909-945), dated 930.4% The successive rulers of the kingdom of Min 


43Ma Wenkuan ky ¢'% (2006) “Zhongguo chutu de Yisilan taogi” FEY HY FT Bi 
4s, in Yiilan shijie wenwu zai Zhongguo de faxian yu yanjiu FF Wi ba COTE Bd AY aS lB 
3%, (Beijing: Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe). 
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Fig. 6.24 ‘Turquoise-glazed double-handled storage jar. Turquoise-glazed 
earthenware, Persian Gulf, early ninth century, height 30 cm. Belitung ship- 
wreck excavation, 1998-1999 (Asian  Civilisations Museum, Singapore 
[2005.1.1.00405 |) 


in Fujian gained their wealth from the profits of international trade, the 
source of these prized jars. Such Persian Gulf ceramics no doubt formed 
part of this trade but, given their exotic nature, were also favoured as 
“tribute gifts” to secure favour from local dignitaries. Indeed, an inscrip- 
tion from Central Vietnam, dated 961, records that the Cham king Jaya 
Indravarman I sent his envoy, Pyu Ha-san—undoubtedly the Arabic 
name Abu Hasan—to present gifts to the newly installed Northern Song 
Taizu A# emperor (r. 960-976), which included, along with ivory, 
camphor and peacocks (“twenty ‘Tajak’ [Arab] jars”).44 This tribute gift 
occurred in the same decade that a turquoise-glazed ware storage jar was 
broken and discarded at Nara palace complex, Japan, cited above. 


44 Songshi, cited in Edward Schafer (1967) The Vermilion Bird. T’ang Images of the South 
(Los Angeles: University of California Press), 75. 
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Fig. 6.25 Turquoise- 
glazed storage jar, 
amphora type. Iraq, 
ninth-tenth century. 
Recovered in Taal, 
Batangas Province, 
Luzon, Philippines 
(Formerly Santos 
Collection, Manila) 





The second Persian Gulf ceramic tradition represented on board is 
the so-called torpedo jar. Fragmentary remains of nine of these wide- 
mouthed cylindrical storage jars with pointed bases have been recov- 
ered to date (Fig. 6.26). Typically measuring 70-80 cm in height, and 
45-50 cm in diameter, these torpedo jars are the first examples to be 
reported in Southeast Asia. Torpedo jars are widely recorded at West 
Asian sites, including the Great Mosque foundation excavation at Siraf 
(pre-803/4) and from Bushehr in southern Iran, a Sasanian period port 
largely abandoned in the early Islamic period.*> Torpedo jars of simi- 
lar dimensions to those of the Phanom Surin cargo were also excavated 
from the residence of the Caliphal palace complex of Dar Al-Amma at 
Samarra, built in 836 by al-Mu’tasim bi’llah, where they likely served as 


45 David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson (1973) “Sasanian Maritime Trade”, 42. 
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Fig. 6.26 “Torpedo” 
storage jar, Persian Gulf, 
eighth-century earthen- 
ware, height c. 70 cm 
(Photograph by John 
Guy, courtesy of Fine 
Arts Department) 





Wine containers in a private quarter.*° Further, torpedo jars have recently 
been reported from Swahili coastal settlements on Zanzibar island, 
Tanzania, East Africa, in a secure eighth-century context which is notable 
for having Guangdong Yue-type storage jars but an almost total absence 
of Chinese Changsha and Samarra-type white wares, a barometer line 
that appears to reliably separate eighth-century sites from ninth.4” The 
Unguja Ukuu trading settlement site on Zanzibar Island, which has the 


#6Ratma Dahmani (2014) “The Painted Jars of Samarra: A Reconsideration”, in Julia 
Gonnella, Rania Abdellatif; and Simone Struth (eds.), Bestrage zur tslamischen Kunst und 
Archiologie, Ernst- Herzfeld- Gesellschaft, Band 4 (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag), 
95,97. Excavated in 1913 by Ernst Herzfeld. 


47 Mark Horton, et al. (in press) The Early Ceramics of the Zanzibar Archipelago (Oxford: 
Archeopress). 
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Fig. 6.27 Mural painting depicting a_ sixth-century ocean-sailing — ship, 
with open-necked jars at stern. Ajanta, Cave 2, Maharashtra, western India 
(Photograph courtesy of John Guy) 


remains of a mosque dating from this period, was first dated by a hoard 
of gold Abbasid dinars issued in Baghdad in 798-799 48 

The Phanom Surin torpedo jars have a dark residue on the interior 
surface, likely a bitumen tar used to seal the interior. This is a shared 
feature with a high percentage of the torpedo jars at the East African 
Swahili settlements.*? A sixth-century mural at the Buddhist rock-cut site 
of Ajanta, in Cave no. 2, western India, provides what may be the earliest 
visual evidence of this jar type in a maritime context. The mural depicts 
a triple-masted ocean sailing vessel with wide-mouthed jars stacked 
edge to edge (supporting each other) on the stern deck (Fig. 6.27). 


48Neville Chittick (1966) “Unguja Ukuu: The Earliest Imported Pottery, and an 
‘Abbasid Dinar”, Azania: Archaeological Research in Africa 1.1, 161-163, 161. 


4° Mark Horton, et al. (in press) The Early Ceramics of the Zanzibar Archipelago. 
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Fig. 6.28 Chinese 

ink character, possibly 
“branch office”, on the 
base of a Guangdong 
storage jar. Guangzhou, 
eighth—ninth century. 
Phanom Surin shipwreck 
excavation, 2014, Samut 
Sakhon Province, Gulf 
of Thailand (Photograph 
by John Guy, courtesy of 
Fine Arts Department of 
Thailand) 





This is a unique “ship portrait” from this time and could well be depict- 
ing this type of “handle-less amphora” which had emerging in the 
Persian Gulf world as a general purpose storage shipping container. 
A provenance complication with these jars is that unlike most other 
ceramic imports, which can be understood for dating purposes to have 
undertaken a journey from point A (production) to point B (consump- 
tion), the torpedo jars seem prone to reuse, which means they could 
have circulated widely before exhausting their utility. 

Two inscriptions on ceramics belonging to the vessel have been recov- 
ered to date. One is a two-character ink Chinese inscription on the base 
of a Guangdong storage jar, of which only the second character is legi- 
ble (Fig. 6.28). It is provisionally read as “branch office”—presumably 
the illegible character identified which office.°? The second inscription, 
chiselled into the fired body of what appears to be a section of a torpedo 


50Jason Sun, Personal communication, November 2015. 
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Fig. 6.29 Inscribed ceramic fragment written in regular Pahlavi language and 
script, reading Yazd-bozéd, a proper name presumably identifying ownership. 
Persian Gulf, eighth-century earthenware, Phanom Surin shipwreck excavation, 
2014, Samut Sakhon Province, Gulf of Thailand (Photograph by John Guy, 
courtesy of Fine Arts Department) 


jar, potentially transforms our understanding of the site and its signifi- 
cance (Fig. 6.29). Professor Prods Oktor Skjzrvo of Harvard University 
has identified the inscription as being in Pahlavi, the Middle Persian lan- 
guage used on Persian, Zoroastrian and Christian seals from the Sassanid 
period in Iran (Oktor Skjzervo, Personal communication 2016). His 
reading and commentary are here given in full: “The inscription is writ- 
ten very clearly in a regular late Pahlavi ductus and reads<y’tbwcyt’ >, 
i.e. Yazd-bozed, which in regular Pahlavi would be<y’t’ bweyt’ > sesuee, 
This is a proper name, the literal meaning of which is ‘god delivers’ (or 
‘god saves’). It is written as one word and without the ‘final stroke’ 
after the first component as we would expect if it were a phrase: <y’t’ 
bweyt’ >reauee, Proper names ending in -bozéd ‘delivers’ are well 
attested, e.g. Mihr-b6zéd ‘Mihr delivers’ and Adur-b6zéd ‘the Fire deliv- 
ers’ on seals, and Kay-Adur-b6zéd is the name of a famous Zoroastrian 
commentator from the Sasanian period”.®! “Yazd-bozéd” appears 


51 Philip Gignoux (1986) Noms propres sassanides en moyen-perse épigraphique, in Manfred 
Mayrhofer and Rtidiger Schmitt (eds.), Ivanisches Personennamenbuch II/2 (Vienna: Verlag 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), nos. 41 and 637. 
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then to be the name of a person, presumably either the merchant aboard 
the ship or the owner of the jars, that is the shipowner or merchant- 
investor who helped finance this trading expedition. Either way, we can 
be confident that he was an Iranian or someone conducting business 
from there. 

The implications of a Persian Gulf stoneware vessel with a Pahlavi 
inscription aboard an Arab dhow in late first millennium Southeast 
Asian waters for our understanding of long-distance trade in this 
period are profound, opening up wider discussion of the role of for- 
eign merchants in ninth-century China. A Pahlavi-Chinese bilingual 
inscription is known from a tomb excavated in Tuman, Xi’an, Shaanxi 
Province, in north-west China. It is dated 874 and marked the burial 
of a woman née Ma, likely a translation of a Persian name Mahanos.°? 
Persians were an important minority in the émigré communities of 
Tang China, enterprising traders many of whom settled in China, 
securing high rank and social position typically through bribery. The 
Phanom Surin inscription adds another dimension to our understand- 
ing of this phenomenon, those who engaged with China through the 
southern ports. 

This vessel was working a trade route that extended from the Persian 
Gulf to Southeast Asia and southern China. This discovery suggests that 
West Asian merchant participation in long-distance trade was a far more 
pervasive phenomenon than formerly recognized. Further, the wreck 
site is not located on the known long-distance routes, but rather on a 
branch route, serving Central Thailand, from where the merchants could 
readily access the several major urban Mon centres flourishing in this 
region in the eighth century. The wreck site is situated between the two 
most important river systems of Central Thailand. The Tha Chin pro- 
vides the ancient Mon cities of Kua Bua, Nakhon Pathom, Pong Tuek 
and U Thong with access to the Gulf and hence to international trade. 
The Chao Phraya connects numerous other centres, including Lopburi 
and via tributaries, Si Thep. Likewise, to the east and connected via the 


5? Helmut Humbach and Wang Shiping (1988) “Die Pahlavi-Chinesische Bilingue von 
Xi’an”, in Barg-1 sabz: A Green Leaf: Papers in Honour of Professor Jes P. Asmussen | Acta 
Iranica, 28] (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 73-82. 
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river systems flowing from the Mekong, are such important early urban 
centres as Dong Si Mahosot, Prachinburi, where Persian Gulf turquoise 
jars have been reported. The Dong Si Mahosot excavated jar directly 
corresponds in profile and handle type to turquoise wares recorded at 
the Gulf port of Straf that was at its commercial peak in the ninth cen- 
tury. The Siraf finds have been linked petrographically to clay bodies 
associated with the kilns at Basra, Iraq.°? The ubiquitous presence of 
these turquoise wares across the long-distance trade routes, from Basra 
to south China, signals the pivotal role that Basra has assumed by the 
ninth century as the premier port of the Abbasid capital Baghdad, and 
the period 836-892, Samarra, linking the sea routes to those of the 
caravansaries. 

These early cities in mainland Southeast Asia were all major urban 
centres in the eighth century when the Dvaravati and other polities in 
mainland Southeast Asia were prospering. Nakhon Pathom, U Thong 
and Dong Si Mahosot likely served as capitals in their respective spheres 
of influence.°* This shipwreck is contemporary to these cities in their 
heyday and bears witness to the cosmopolitan nature of these urban cen- 
tres and their élite clientele, frequented by foreigner merchants. Visual 
evidence in stucco and terracotta on eighth-century Buddhist monu- 
ments at a number of Mon urban centres confirms the presence of West 
Asian merchants. The basements and pradaksina terraces of Buddhist 
stupas at both Kua Bua and Nakhon Pathom have depictions of foreign- 
ers in the Buddha life stories (Jataka) narrated in the relief panels. These 
include a significant number whose mode of dress and physiognomy 
indicate these are of West Asian origin (Fig. 6.30). A contemporary car- 
icature of one such western foreigner, wearing the characteristic peaked 
cap associated with Sogdian traders known from Central Asia, was dis- 
covered at the early eighth-century monument of Chedi Chula Pathon, 
Nakhon Pathom; it is preserved as graffiti on a building brick, incised 
into the wet clay and presumably sketched from direct observation of 
a trader on the streets of Nakhon Pathom (Fig. 6.31). Such merchants 


°3Robert Mason and Edward Keall (1991) “The ‘Abbasid Glazed Wares”, Fig. 3, petro- 
fabric 2. 


*4John Guy, ed. (2014) Lost Kingdoms. Hindu- Buddhist Sculpture of Early Southeast Asia 
(New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Yale University Press), Chapter 2. 
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Fig. 6.30 Line drawing of a graffiti-caricature of a West Asian merchant, 
inscribed on a building brick, Chedi Chula Pathon, Nakhon Pathom, Central 
Thailand, early eighth century. Phra Pathom Chedi National Museum, Nakhon 
Pathom (609/2519) (Photograph courtesy of Fine Arts Department of 
Thailand) 


likely journeyed to Southeast Asia on a ship such as the Phanom Surin, 
leasing space for themselves and their cargo of West Asian goods. Whilst 
the rewards were great, these journeys were extremely long and haz- 
ardous. An account of sailing from Sri Lanka to Srivijaya (Palembang, 
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Fig. 6.31 Portrait of a West Asian merchant, formerly in situ at Buddhist stupa 
site, Kua Bua, Ratchaburi Province, Central Thailand, eighth century. Terracotta, 
height 23 cm. National Museum, Bangkok (Photograph courtesy of Fine Arts 
Department of Thailand) 


Sumatra) in 717 records that a convoy of 35 “Persian” (Bosz) ships 
departed, but that most were lost at sea.°° 

The Phanom Surin shipwreck adds another dimension to our under- 
standing of international trade in the eighth century. It indicates that, 
for the first time, long-distance vessels of West Asian origin were not 


55 George FE. Hourani (1995) Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early 
Medieval Times (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 62. 
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only the leading participants in the Arab-Chinese trade, but were also 
engaged in regional trading networks of which we had almost no prior 
knowledge. Up until this shipwreck’s discovery, inter- and _ intra- 
regional trade has been associated with Southeast Asian ships display- 
ing a different shipbuilding tradition, as witnessed by the tenth-century 
Cirebon and Intan shipwrecks in the Java Sea, both vessels of local ori- 
gin engaged in the secondary distribution of international goods.°° The 
Malay shipbuilding tradition is characterized by the edge-to-edge pegged 
and stitched hull construction with internal lashed lug tension bracing, 
as opposed to the Arab tradition which is essentially an edge-to-edge 
stitched and corked assembly. The Phanom Surin shipwreck belongs to 
the Arab tradition and was engaged in supplying international goods to 
local élite markets. Such international trade was no doubt a significant 
factor in the growth and prosperity of the early urban centres and emerg- 
ing polities of Southeast Asia. 

Southern China’s historical relations with the countries of the Nanhai 
and beyond were essentially shaped by the commercial dynamics of inter- 
national trade, though on occasions thinly disguised in official records 
as part of a reciprocal tribute system. The outflowing of wealth from 
China was a persistent problem, addressed in official circles in part by 
advocating the use of renewable commodities, such as silk and ceramics. 
But achieving the desired balance was evidently not easy. The presence of 
uninscribed silver ingots on the Belitung suggests that these represented 
unofficial bullions, the undeclared outflow of wealth that increasingly 
concerned officialdom. When silver ingots appear a century or so later on 
two mid-tenth-century shipwrecks in the Java, the Intan and Cirebon, 
they are both carrying officially inscribed bullions.°” These make it clear 
that the regulated export of bullion was sanctioned, presumably as a 
form of foreign exchange to be employed in major transactions, such as 
the purchase of a cargo of expensive aromatic woods and spices, as seems 
to have been the case with the Song-era Quanzhou shipwreck, a Chinese 


°6John Guy (2004) “The Intan Shipwreck: A 10th Century Cargo in South-East Asian 
Waters”, in Stacey Pierson (ed.), Song Ceramics. Art History, Archaeology and Technology 
[Colloquies on Art & Archaeology in Asia, 22] (London: University of London, Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art), 171-192; Horst Liebner (2014) The Siren of Cirebon: 
A 10th Century Trading Vessel Lost in the Java Sea (PhD thesis, University of Leeds). 


°7Janice Stargardt and Denis Twitchett (2002) “Chinese Silver Bullion”. 





Fig. 6.32 Song period Chinese merchant vessel shipwreck, c. 1275, under 
excavation in Quanzhou Bay, Fujian, 1973. Traces of aromatic woods and 
spices of Southeast Asian origin were identified, embedded in the hull timbers 
(Photograph courtesy of Wenwzu) 


vessel over 24 metres in length with twelve bulkheads, lost in Quanzhou 
Bay in sight of home around 1270 (Fig. 6.32). 

The Phanom Surin and Belitung shipwrecks stand at the threshold 
of a shift in official attitude and may be seen to reflect a new initiative, 
the large-scale production and export of utilitarian ceramics as a signifi- 
cant portion of southern China’s export industry. Persian Gulf merchant 
appears to have played a significant role in this expanding commercial- 
ization of the ceramic industry, as these two shipwrecks bear witness. 


58 Quanzhou wan Song dai haichuan fajue baogao bianxie zu RIN RARAAG RABIES 
45 28 (1975) “Quanzhou wan Song dai haichuan fajue baogao” RIT RARBAS RAE, 
4k, Wenwu 10, 1-18; Claudine Salmon and Denys Lombard (1979) “Un vaisseau du 
XIlléme s. retrouvé avec sa cargaison dans la rade de ‘Zaitun’”, Archipel 18, 57-68. The 
use of bulkheads in Chinese ships was first described by Zhu Yu in his Pingzhou ketan 
(1116), based on his observations of shipping at Guangzhou in the years 1094-1102, 
where his father served as Shipping Superintendent and then Governor. 
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The discovery of two Arab dhows in Southeast Asia waters in the past 
fifteen years has transformed our understanding of medieval Asian trade. 
They demonstrate the significance of the Arab presence in Southeast 
Asian waters, and that region’s pivotal role in Indian Ocean trade at the 
close of the first millennium, linking southern China with western Asia in 
the longest trading system in the medieval world. 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 7 


Cargoes Human and Otherwise: Chinese 
Commerce in East African Goods During 


the Middle Period 


Don J. Wyatt 


Without question, the conspicuous contemporary upsurge in commercial 
dealings between the economic juggernaut that is China and the multi- 
farious developing nation-states of Africa has inclined the general pub- 
lic as well as perhaps too many insufficiently informed scholars to regard 
the phenomenon as being of wholly recent vintage. Sinologists, however, 
and especially those of historical bent, have acknowledged the antiquity 
of this linkage for what is now approaching a span of time in excess of a 
century. Although a smattering of studies did precede his own, through 
his groundbreaking set of University of London lectures delivered 
in 1947, two talks that resulted in his aptly titled China’s Discovery of 
Africa in 1949, the pioneering scholar Jan Julius Lodewyk Duyvendak 
(1889-1954) first apprised the Western scholarly community of the 
earliness of first contacts between the Chinese empire and the various 
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east coastal “kingdoms” of the African continent.! Moreover, pursuant 
to his revelations, we may marvel at how rapidly Duyvendak’s discov- 
eries about an awareness of Africa on the part of the Chinese became 
firm and fast fixtures of accepted historical knowledge, thus enabling the 
many esteemed scholars who echoed these nascent claims to feel com- 
fortably grounded in the authority of what had become quickly, widely, 
and commonly known. One noteworthy example that illustrates the sud- 
den scholarly confidence in the age-old China—Africa connection about 
as well as any can is provided by the eminent Jacques Gernet, who, in 
1969, via his Daily Life in China on the Eve of the Mongol Invasion, 1250- 
1276 (originally, La vie quotidienne en Chine a laveille de invasion mon- 
Zole, 1250-1276), conclusively observes that, by the thirteenth century, 
great seagoing junks “plied each year, at the monsoons, between China 
and the main islands of the East Indies, India, the east coast of Africa, 
and the Middle East.” 

Yet, whereas such consensus affords us confidence in our knowledge 
that contact did in fact occur, our beclouded state regarding the particu- 
lars of the first instances of Sino-African intercourse still remains—even 
after all these many years—substantially unreduced. Of the most intri- 
cate details of the earliest Chinese seafaring presence at the ultimate geo- 
graphical extremities of the then-known world, we are still beset with 
ignorance not easily dismissed or overcome, and for no place or time can 
these imperfections and deficiencies in our knowledge be said to be truer 
than for that pertaining to the maritime forays of China along the East 
African coast. Logic suggests that these momentous occasions of contact 
were very likely well underway by the end of the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth century. However, our means of substantiating their 
occurrence, ascertaining that they did in fact take place, remains frus- 
tratingly more speculative and circumstantial than we would like and yet, 
nonetheless, accessibly available to us. 


‘Jan J. Lodewijk Duyvendak (1949) China’s Discovery of Africa: Lectures Given at the 
University of London on January 22 and 23, 1947 (London: Arthur Probsthain). Prior to 
Duyvendak’s study, which assumed book form, Western investigations into this subject 
were in the form of brief and occasional articles and notices, with the first appearing at 
the turn of the twentieth century. See, for example, Friedrich Hirth [1845-1927] (1909) 
“Early Chinese Notices of East African Territories”, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 30.1, 46-57. 


2Jacques Gernet (1970) Daily Life in China on the Eve of the Mongol Invasion, 
1250-1276, trans. H. M. Wright (Stanford: Stanford University Press), 17. 
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On the one hand, we find that our first, though hardly exclusive, 
method of evidentiary substantiation is archaeological. Since the close of 
the nineteenth century, a ceaseless inventory of Chinese-made artifacts 
has been collected from sites all along the East African coastline—ranging 
from ‘Aydhab in the north (on the present-day Egyptian-Sudanese 
border) to the Mapungubwe region (at the confluence of the rivers 
Shashe and Limpopo) in the south.* Among these unmistakable finds, 
shards of porcelain, especially gray-green Chinese céladon, mixed with 
Chinese cash of the Song dynasty (960-1279), but also fragments of 
the celebrated blue-and-white ware of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) 
and later ages have predominated.* Oftentimes found intermixed with 
the remnants of these once-intact vessels are Chinese coins of even ear- 
lier vintage.° Indeed, in a manner that sometimes verges on the routine, 
excavators have unearthed and retrieved Chinese coinage dating from as 
early as the Tang dynasty (618-907) from East African shores,° with the 


3“Aydhab was possibly established during the Ptolemaic period of Egypt, which 
spanned from the fourth to the first century BCE, emerged as a major Red Sea port city 
in about the year CE 1000. Mapungubwe was the seat of the Kingdom of Mapungubwe 
(CE 1075-1220) and also initial precursor to the Kingdom of Zimbabwe, which arose in 
the thirteenth century. Interestingly, both of these locales, although situated at opposite 
ends of the African continent’. 


#See Gervase Mathew (1956) “Chinese Porcelain in East Africa and on the Coast of 
South Arabia”, Oriental Art, n.s. 2, 50-55. See also Philip Snow (1988) The Star Raft: 
China’s Encounter with Africa (Ithaca: Cornell University Press), 6, 8, 23, 27, 32, 33, 34, 
35. See also Friedrich Hirth (1909) “Early Chinese Notices of East African Territories”, 57, 
as well as Friedrich Hirth [1845-1927] and W. W. Rockhill [1854-1914], trs. (1966) Chau 
Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centurtes, 
Entitled Chu-fan-chi (New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp. and Arno Press | Reprint of 
1911]), 127. For more on the ubiquitous use of specifically Song-period Chinese coinage 
throughout East, South, and West Asia, see Kuwabara Jitsuzo (1928) “On P’u Shou-keng 
if #/%, a Man of the Western Regions, who was the Superintendent of Trading Ships’ 
Office in Ch’iian-chou #1!) towards the End of the Sung dynasty, together with a General 
Sketch of the Trade of the Arabs in China during the T’ang and Sung Eras”, Memozrs of the 
Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (the Oriental Library), 25-27. 


°See Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill (1966) Chau Ju-kua, 127. 


©See Kuwabara Jitsuzd (1928) “On P’u Shou-keng” (1928), 27, wherein the author 
cites the travel record of Abu Zayd Hasan al-Sirafi, the ninth-century Arab merchant- 
traveler known for his account of the massacre at Guangzhou of foreign residents by 
Huang Chao #5 (d. 884) in 878-879, as attesting to the spread of Chinese coins as far 
as the Persian Gulf region. One latter-day Africanist historian has contended that we can 
date some of the Chinese coins collected along the East African coast to at least as early as 
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surfeit thus far found making speculation about how much of it was ever 
there a truly fascinating if moot question. 

On the other hand, however, the challenges of accounting for exactly 
how these Chinese tokens of Tang and Song times might actually have 
arrived at such a remove from their places of manufacture in these dis- 
parate locations of littoral East Africa have remained real and continu- 
ing. Even today, our chief tools of explanation remain largely the same 
kinds of vague speculation as those to which the initial discoverers of 
these transported artifacts were themselves forced to resort. None of 
this is to say there have been no advances in our knowledge because they 
have occurred. Still, we delude ourselves if we choose to regard the pro- 
gress made as much more than incremental. Nevertheless, what is possi- 
bly most crucial for us about archaeological finds of the foregoing kind 
is that through their excavation we ourselves become able to recover or 
reclaim what had to have been the motive impetus for contact between 
China and Africa in the first place. Then as well as now, we find that 
impetus to have been trade. 

In the effort to cast as much of an informing light as can be strewn 
toward the purpose of discerning the roots of the Sino-African trade rela- 
tionship, I have herein endeavored to produce a reconstruction of what 
we can credibly know about the dynamics of Chinese commerce specif- 
ically with the “countries” of East Africa during the period extending 
from roughly the ninth century through fourteenth of the Common Era. 
This span of years is inclusive of both the original and the Southern Song 
dynasty and yet also extends somewhat beyond the latter into the Yuan 
dynasty (1279-1368). I have done so with the objective of offering— 
by means of close and reasoned analysis—at least some explications of 
what plausibly must have constituted the nature and features of that 
trade. Hence, within the broad parameters of cultural exchange, my 
concern here is really a fairly limited one involving cargoes, about which 
I have sought to answer a circumscribed set of three questions. These 
questions—in increasing order of centrality to this study—are: When did 
this trade in goods between China and East Africa commence, and how 
directly was it conducted? What goods were traded for by the Chinese, 


the year 700. See L. W. Hollingsworth (1964) A Short History of the East Coast of Africa 
(London: Macmillan), 55-56. 
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and how directly were they extracted from the African subcontinent? 
Apart from the customary products, we recognize as goods, who were 
the peoples that became commodities in this trade, and from where and 
how directly were they exported into China? As is readily surmised from 
these questions as I have posed them, in the inquiry that follows, the 
underlying theme for which answers have persistently proven most elu- 
sive is the whole matter of the directness of the trade. In short, before 
the early fifteenth century, when owing to the famous naval expeditions 
of the admiral Zheng He 3847 (1371-1433/1435), such unmediated 
trade is known to have flourished, just how direct was the flow of goods 
between China and East Africa? 


WHEN, AND How DIRECT? 


Writing in his important book ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan P AF 3038 RH 
4% (Preliminary investigation of the history of Chinese-African relations), 
the Marxist historian Zhang Tiesheng 7&4 has observed that: 


The arrivals of Arabs and Indians and such peoples in East Africa were 
events that in every case preceded the Common Era. Continuing in their 
wake in arriving in East Africa were the Persians and then the Chinese. 
During the Middle Ages, the number of these peoples who arrived in East 
Africa was great. Yet, what can only have been the real reason for these 
peoples coming to East Africa? To put it simply, the objective behind their 
arriving in such great numbers rested entirely in conducting trade and pur- 
suing economic interaction because of their demand for such East African 
products as ivory, spices, and gold.” 


Although he does inform us that the Chinese were latecomers within 
the medieval torrent of peoples entering East Africa to engage in the nas- 
cent trade that was developing there, Zhang Tiesheng does not imme- 
diately offer an estimate of just How late the Chinese arrived. Yet, to his 
credit, he does rightly suggest that much of the answer is rooted in the 
whole matter of when a conceptual awareness of Africa itself first dawned 
in Chinese consciousness. 


’Zhang Tiesheng sk8i4 (1973) ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan ¥ AE Ri V FIA (2nd ed., 
Beijing: Shenghuo dushu xinzhi Sanlian shudian), 14. 
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Zhang Tiesheng notes that some contemporary Chinese scholars have 
contended that, despite its extreme vagueness, there is a fragmentary ref- 
erence to Africa in the form of the isolated mentioning of Alexandria in 
Egypt, referred to as the city of Wuchisan & 7%, in a work of the third 
century of the Common Era—the Weiliie 42% (Brief history of Wei), 
which is attributed to Yu Huan .&#.® Still others have suggested that 
it is among the extant fragments of a now lost work of the mid-eighth 
century—the Jingxing ji #247%t (Record of frontier travels)—by the 
traveler-captive Du Huan #2% (fl. 750-762)—that the first purported 
allusions to Africa are to be found.? However, as tantalizing as these ref- 
erences may be in their impressionistic vagueness, there is in truth no 
firmly citable textual corroboration in any of the extant primary sources 
for Chinese knowledge of any part of Africa before the mid-ninth century. 

Thus, conforming to the consensus upheld by most latter-day schol- 
ars, Zhang Tiesheng acknowledges that the first incontestable evidence 
for an awareness of Africa among Chinese most probably exists in the 
form of a salient and singular passage in a work of miscellaneous obser- 
vations by a scholar of Tang times—the dilettantish eccentric Duan 
Chengshi #& 7 A (c. 803-863).!° Moreover, we find that this preserved 
Chinese reference to Africa is indeed quite geographically specific, for 
it denotes no place other than a region that we today regard as being 
incorporated by the northeastern “horn” of the continent—namely a 
site called Bobali #447, which is now assumed to have been Berbera, 
or what is today the greater part of the northern coastline of Somalia.!! 
Via a description that is perhaps as unexpectedly graphic as it is detailed, 
Duan Chengshi conveys the following about this remote place: 


The country of Bobali lies in the southwestern seas. Its inhabitants eat 
nothing of the five grains but consume only meat. They often pierce the 
veins of cattle with needles, and draw forth the blood, which they drink 
raw, intermixed with milk. They wear no clothes—except for covering 
themselves below the loins with sheepskins. Their women are without 
disease and chaste. The men kidnap the women from one another, and 


8 Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei siaotongshi chutan, 2,7, 9. 
? Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei siaotongshi chutan, 7. 
107 hang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan, 7. 


Don J. Wyatt (2010) The Blacks of Premodern China (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press), 84-87, 158-159. 
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whenever they chance to sell them to foreign merchants, they procure sev- 
eral times their value. 


The land produces only ivory and ambergris. Should Persian (Bosi #3) 
merchants desire to enter this country, they amass several thousand men 
around them by presenting them with strips of cloth. All, whether young 
or old, draw blood in the swearing of an oath, and only then will they 
trade in their ivory and ambergris. 


Since ancient times, they have not been subjugated by any foreign country. 
In war, they use elephant tusks and ribs and the horns of wild buffalo to 
make spears and, donning [such] armored clothing |as breastplates], they 
sport bows and arrows. Yet, even though they possess 200,000 foot-sol- 
diers, the Arabs still make frequent raids upon them.!? 


Duan Chengshi had no firsthand knowledge of Africa and exactly how 
he acquired the information he conveys has been subject to considera- 
ble speculation.!* Nevertheless, from what he has written, we learn much 
about what we may regard as the initial ninth-century Chinese impres- 
sions of a certain area and people of the land of Africa, at least as they 
obtained in the élite circles of society. The perceived or very possibly 
only presumed savagery of the Africans is undiluted in Duan’s account, 
and there is no question that it contains elements of the fanciful. Yet, 
what is most interesting for our purposes is the fund of elements in the 
record that conforms to realities as subsequent Chinese with greater 
knowledge than Duan’s and engagement much closer to direct contact 
with the natives than his were to find and report them. Nowhere is this 
conformance more evident than in Duan Chengshi’s description of the 
contact between the inhabitants of Bobali and the Iranian merchants 
who preceded the Chinese in their quest for profit among and, if need 
be, at the expense of the Africans. 

However, this first Chinese report by Duan Chengshi on a location 
unmistakably African is of signal importance for at least one other reason. 
Strikingly, upon Duan’s recording of his description sometime between 
850 and 860, there would be no other report on an indisputably dis- 
cernible African location to come from the brush of a Chinese author 
for another three and a half centuries. Curiously, when such a document 


Duan Chengshi fix Ax [d. 863] (1975) Youyang zazu Bly HEAL [Miscellany of 
Tidbits from Youyang Mountain Cave] (Taibei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju), 4.3b. 


13Don J. Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 159. 
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does appear, we find that it is on the very same location. Again, in the 
Chinese, we find Berbera again—this time as Bipaluo 44 @™4&—described 
by the prominent trade official Zhao Rugua aii (1170-1231), who 
no later than the year 1226 writes in his Zhufan zhi % % % (Description 
of foreign peoples) that: 


The country of Bipaluo is comprised of four cities, with the rest of its peo- 
ple settled in villages, where they feud with one another for supremacy. | As 
Muslims, | the city-dwellers pray to Heaven but not to Buddha. 


The country produces camels and sheep in great numbers, and the peo- 
ple thus consume camel meat and milk as well as baked cakes. The country 
produces ambergris and large elephant and rhinoceros tusks. Some ele- 
phant tusks exceed a hundred catties (jim JT); some rhinoceros tusks sur- 
pass ten. The land is also abundant in putchuck, liquid storax gum, myrrh, 
and tortoise-shell of extreme thickness, for which foreigners all flock to buy. 
Furthermore, there exists the camel-crane (ostrich), which measures at the 
crown six or seven feet; it is winged and can fly but not to any great height. 


Among the four-legged beasts is the giraffe (cula 413%), which resembles a 
camel in shape, an ox in size, and is yellow in colour. Its front legs are five 
feet long, whereas its hind legs are only three feet in length. Its head tow- 
ers, and turned upward; its skin is an inch thick. There is also a mule with 
bay, black, and white stripes girdling its body. Both being variations of the 
camel, these animals wander about the mountain wilds. Being good at 
hunting, the people of Bipaluo, according to the seasons, take these beasts 
with poisoned arrows.!# 


From the trading standpoint that was without question his overween- 
ing interest, Zhao Rugua’s Berbera description certainly conforms well 
to that tendered perhaps some three and a half centuries before by Duan 
Chengshi. Promisingly, we find that the range of products available in 
the East African country has now expanded well beyond the “only ivory 
and ambergris” that had much earlier attracted Iranian merchants to the 
region. 

Nonetheless, the substantial gap in time between the composition of 
Duan Chengshi’s and Zhao Rugua’s distinct records on Berbera begs the 
pivotal question of just how much more direct Chinese knowledge of 


4Zhao Rugua 4743 [1170-1231] (1969) Zhufan zhi % %& [Description of Foreign 
Peoples| (Taibei: Guangwen shuju), 1.25b—26. 
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this or any other East Africa country had—in the intervening centuries— 
become. In discussing the subsequent years of the 1290s, when—during 
the Yuan dynasty—Marco Polo (1254-1324) is known to have first vis- 
ited the thriving port of Quanzhou #3" (also called Zaitun or Zaytun), 
historian Billy K. L. So has observed that the principal overseas markets 
by that time “were countries in modern Southeast Asia, southern India, 
the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the eastern coast of Africa.”!° Zhao Rugua, 
who served for a time as Quanzhou’s trade superintendent, never per- 
sonally visited Berbera. Nonetheless, we can rationally intuit that in the 
course of performing his duties he had come to oversee the activities of 
many itinerant merchants who conceivably had. We thus can postulate 
with guarded confidence that at some point shortly before or after the 
turn of the thirteenth century either the first landfall of Chinese junks or 
that of Arab or Iranian vessels with Chinese seamen on board had been 
made somewhere on or in the very proximate vicinity of northeastern 
African shores. As a consequence, by that time, Sino-African trade, which 
can only have been subject previously to mediation most likely by Arab 
go-betweens, had become quite direct. 


WHaT, AND How DIREcT? 


As Zhang Tiesheng above observes, among the products that served as 
the strongest initial lures for the commencement of Sino-East African 
trade were “ivory, spices, and gold.” However, to be sure, among these 
enticements, none can be said to have catalyzed and driven the earliest 
trade between these two entities with greater force than ivory.!© The 
Chinese, together with a host of other East and apparently South Asian 
peoples sought ivory foremost because—especially in the Chinese case— 
it was much in demand as a material within the palaces of the emperors. 
However, regardless of how avidly it was sought, ivory originating from 
Africa was, at first and for a considerable length of time acquired only 


15 Billy So Kee Long (2000) Prosperity, Region, and Institutions in Maritime China: The 
South Fukien Pattern, 946-1368 (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Asia 
Center, Harvard University Press), 119. 


16Ror a succinct description of the ancientness of the history of the Chinese knowledge 
of and penchant for ivory, see Kosaku Hamada (1926) “Engraved Ivory and Pottery Found 
in the Site of the Yin Capital”, Memozrs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (the 
Oriental Library) 1, 42-43. 
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indirectly, transported into China mainly aboard Arab vessels engaged in 
the flourishing trade that had become conducted along the southeast- 
ern Chinese coast by late Tang times. Zhang Tiesheng further attests 
unequivocally to the indirectness of this trade in ivory in its inception. 
Relying largely on such sources as the firsthand report of the Arab trav- 
eler and author Masoud (d. 956), Zhang states that “tenth-century 
India and China both evinced a demand for East African ivory but, at 
that time, Oman was really the point of transfer between East Africa and 
China.”** 

Also as alluded to above by Zhang Tiesheng, we must recognize 
spices of various kinds as collectively having been a primary constitu- 
ent within the earliest Sino-East African trade. Given the universal value 
attributed to them in such necessities as cooking, we can reasonably 
assume that spices acquired from East Africa, whether in China or else- 
where, enjoyed a more broadly based demand market than did ivory. 
Nevertheless, like ivory, these spices initially arrived in China only via 
transshipment and on the ships of foreign merchants, with Oman again 
serving as the central transfer station. Yet, from Tang and Song times, 
the identification of these spices with the East African coastline generally 
and the country that is now Somalia specifically was an indelibly strong 
one. In popular parlance, the Qadan peninsula of Somalia (the tip of our 
familiar “Horn of Africa”) was once called the Spice Horn (Xiangliao jiao 
4 #t J) and in the scant writings of the Tang through Song period that 
refer to Somalia (eventually and singularly by the name Zhongli ¥ #, 
that denotes its southeastern coastline) all concentrate on the produc- 
tion, variety, and merits of the spices of the region.!® 

During the same period, the precious metal of gold also served as a 
compelling impetus behind the initiation of the earliest stage of Sino- 
East African trade, and turning to consider it as a sought-after commod- 
ity also necessitates a geographical shift from the northeastern coastline 
of Africa to that of the southeast. Gold was very possibly acquired from 
mines in what is now the nation-state of Zimbabwe, but the center of 
trade at that time was the port of Sofala, in what is now coastal east- 
central Mozambique, some six hundred miles (about nine hundred 
kilometers) due west across the Mozambique Strait from the great island 


17Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFet jiaotongshi chutan, 15. 
18 Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan, 15, 18. 
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Map 7.1 Depiction of Sofala (Mozambique), from Manuel de Faria e Sous 
(1666) Asta Portuguesa, vol. 1 


of Madagascar (Map 7.1). Sofala had been founded by Somali merchants 
and seafarers in about the year 700 and had become frequented by Arab 
traders from as early as 915, who were themselves soon followed thereaf- 
ter by traders from Persia.!? Thus, upon the commencement of trade and 
for centuries thereafter, of the principal foundational items exchanged, 
the East African gold that eventually found its way into Chinese hands 
was surely the most indirectly dispatched customary staple of all. 
Nevertheless, as even a casual comparison between the respective 
descriptions of Berbera by Duan Chengshi and Zhao Rugua provided 
above indicates, with the continuance of trade over time, the range of 
products that attracted the Chinese to East Africa for commercial pur- 
poses increasingly expanded. We find that surely by Song times, owing 
to the great extent to which mercantilism conducted between China and 
the Arab countries had by that point advanced, trade between China 
and Africa had naturally become a part of that overall development 
and also come into fluorescence. Involved in the direct as well as in the 


1 Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan, 15. 
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proximate trade with China that ensued were such North African coun- 
tries as Egypt (called Wusili @#f# by the Chinese) and East African 
ones as Zanzibar (called by the Chinese, Cengba #74). During those 
times, the main products exported by sea from China were gold; sil- 
ver; brass and iron; raw silk cloth; porcelain ware; and the like. Central 
among those products coming via maritime routes zmto China were 
spices; medicinal herbs; pearls; jade; elephant tusks; rhinoceros horn; 
gold and such. Among all of these products, there had to have been 
some items from China that ended up in Africa and those from Africa 
that found their way to China.?° Therefore, we should not be surprised 
to discern—along with this proliferation in the types and volume of 
goods traveling in both directions—a correspondingly ever-enhancing 
directness in the exchanges involved over the three centuries at its fullest 
chronological span of the Song era. 


WHo, AND How DIREcT? 


One reasonable hypothesis we can proffer about the burgeoning trade of 
the middle period that China conducted with East Africa, whether con- 
sidered in its indirect or direct phase, is that it was a largely extractive 
enterprise, with China procuring far more in the way of raw materials 
from the East African countries with which it dealt than any combina- 
tion of manufactures and raw goods that was ever shipped toward or into 
them. Such a supposition is bolstered by the listing immediately above 
of the items exchanged as well as what we can surmise by relying on 
Chinese records (there are none from the East African side) in account- 
ing for where consumer demand truly did lay. It is difficult to envision 
the Chinese ever trading gold or porcelain at parity for medicinal herbs 
or elephant tusks and, in a manner that only reinforces the extractive 
thesis, Zhang Tiesheng somewhat euphemistically informs us that, “In 
relation to all the commodities that East Africa traded abroad, the expor- 
tation of large quantities of gold is quite observable.”?! 


20 Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei jiaotongshi chutan, 5. See the comparable lists and 
discussions of exported and imported commodities provided in Cho-yun Hsu (2012) 
China: A New Cultural History, trans. Timothy D. Baker Jr. and Michael S. Duke (New 
York: Columbia University Press), 281-284. 


21 Zhang Tiesheng (1973) ZhongFei siaotongshi chutan, 15. 
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Moreover, a seldom acknowledged historical reality about the Sino- 
East African trade as it expanded over the course of the middle period 
is simply that it was not likely restricted only to inert and inanimate 
objects or even to live animals. In an age in which slavery was fully and 
unreflectively accepted, the human inhabitants of East Africa could not 
escape also being viewed as commodities subject to the extractive pro- 
cess. Hence, it is no coincidence that the first explicit records citing the 
presence of African peoples on Chinese soil emerge at the height—that 
is, during the tenth and eleventh centuries—of the middle period. 

It would be mistaken to contend that the Chinese ever took the lead 
in any aspect of the process of the procurement, sale, or importation 
into their country of captive peoples originating from East Africa. It is 
quite clear that, as early as the ninth century, as revealed by the omi- 
nous suggestiveness of the concluding line of Duan Chengshi’s descrip- 
tion of Berbera (“Yet, even though they possess 200,000 foot-soldiers, 
the Arabs still make frequent raids upon them”), the Chinese viewed 
others—chiefly, the Arabs but also the Iranians—as the unchallenged 
leaders of the oceanic African slave trade of the day (Fig. 7.1). Moreover, 
judging from the writings of subsequent Chinese authors, we find that 
Arab and Iranian preeminence in the Indian Ocean slave trade must have 
been the case for a duration of several centuries, up until the entrance of 
the Portuguese traders at the very end of the fifteenth century which is 
generally held to mark the transition (at least in Western terms) from the 
late medieval to the early modern phase of seafaring trade. 

Thus, on the one hand, we can safely remove the Chinese from the 
vanguard in the enslavement of East African peoples at any point dur- 
ing the middle period. The participation of China in the sprawling net- 
works that comprised the Indian Ocean slave trade was always more of 
an entanglement than a full engagement, and the empire was never to 
be considered a principal in such dealings. Yet, on the other hand, we 
can never wholly preclude Chinese involvement in this subjugating prac- 
tice. In their prosperous trade especially with the Arabs, Chinese mer- 
chants based at the major coastal ports must assuredly have benefited, if 
only in subsidiary ways, from the labor provided by and the profits gar- 
nered through the trade in slaves of East African origin at such gateways 
into the empire as Guangzhou /¥)!| by Tang times and Quanzhou by 
the latter years of the Song dynasty. Indeed, as Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(1884-1968), one of the first Western sinologists to note the likelihood 
of this phenomenon, was to state the situation originally in the 1930s: 
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Fig. 7.1 Al-Harith at the slave market of Zabid in Yemen, 1236-1237. 
Handwritten Arabic 5847, Fol. 105, Maqama 34 (National Library of France, 
Department of Manuscripts, Oriental Division) 


“To China came such goods as ivory, incense, copper, tortoise-shell, and 
rhinoceros horn. It seems probable, too, that negro slaves were brought 
by the Arabs to China and sold there.”? 

A surprising amount of the consequential body of literature that is 
suggestive of the presence of African slaves in China dates back to at 
least the early Tang period. However, based on the textual record, we 
can only with reasonable surety ascribe the appearance of Africans within 


?2Kenneth S. Latourette (1946) The Chinese: Their History and Culture (3rd rev. ed., 
New York: Macmillan [Reprint of 1934]), 194-195. 
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the borders of the Chinese empire to the founding years of the Song 
era. This precedent-setting event, in which natives of presumably East 
Africa are actually described as entering the imperial circle, occurred in 
connection with an official mission of tribute that was received at court 
in honour of the newly ascendant emperor Taizong A ‘#® (r. 976-997). 
The Songshi *% & (Song history) affords us the following revealing entry: 


In 977, Envoy (gianshi t£{®) Pusina i S48, Vice Commissioner (fushi 
#42) Mohemo /£# 7% (Mahmud? Muhammad?), and Administrative 
Assistant (panguan #\'e ) Puluo #4 and others made an offering of trib- 
ute [to the court| of the goods of their locality. Their servants had deep- 
set eyes and black bodies. They were called kunlun 4 slaves. By imperial 
decree, in return, these envoys were given suits of garments with lining, 
utensils, and currency; their servants were given variegated silk fabric with 
defects.?° 


The foregoing passage, which chronicles the celebratory arrival at the 
Chinese court of a delegation from distant Persia, is instructive on several 
levels. Not the least reason in importance for the purpose of this study 
is the overt connection, if not identification, it establishes between the 
preeminently exalted ritual of tribute and the vastly more commonplace 
and quotidian act of trading, and the status that from the apex on down 
to the lowest rungs of humanity that both enforced. 

Ironically, it is the overt and undisguised directness with which the 
Iranian emissaries—along with their attached African slaves—arrived 
at the court of Taizong that most belies some crucial facts. The slaves 
attached to this seminal delegation no doubt soon departed China, to 
return with their masters back to Persia. After all, if these slaves were 
given such goods in return for transporting the gifts of tribute delivered 
to the Chinese throne by their masters, we must assume that they were 
then allowed to take their defective silk—along with their own benighted 
persons—away. If these servants of the Iranian envoys were only to be 
retained in bondage in China, there would have been no reason for gift- 
ing them anything, not to mention silk fabric, of any value. 


*3Tuotuo Metht (Toghto) [1314-1356] et al. (1977), Songshi RX (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju), 490.14118. For more on the ascription kunlun as applied to individuals hail- 
ing from such locales as Africa, see Edward H. Schafer (1963) The Golden Peaches of 
Samarkand: A Study of Tang Exotics (Berkeley: University of California Press), 45-47. 
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We may elect either to ponder or ignore whether the fate of contin- 
ued bondage in Iran to which these tenth-century bearers of tribute 
were consigned was a curse or a blessing. However, more germane to the 
topic at hand is that there had in fact been even earlier enslaved visitors 
to the Chinese court, also classified by the Chinese under the general 
rubric of kunlun, for whom exiting to elsewhere was never an option. 
Such was the case because they themselves were the gifts of tribute sub- 
mitted to the Chinese throne. Sources chronicling the Tang dynastic 
era, including those as official as Jiw Tangshu % #4 (Old Tang his- 
tory) and Xin Tangshu # #4 (New Tang history), refer to the deliv- 
eries of such slaves—collectively assigned the name Zangi (sengzhi 18 7% 
or cenggi /¥ #\)?*—as tribute to the imperial court. Specifically, two such 
earlier instances are fleetingly recorded. In the first case, we learn that 
in 724, during the reign of Xuanzong & # (r. 712-756), the ostensibly 
pious Buddhist state of Srivijaya dispensed a Zangi female to the imperial 
court to pay homage to the emperor in his role as Devaputra (“Son of 
Heaven”).?° In the second case, we are informed that via a series of three 
missions sent in the six-year span between 813 and 818, the Nanyang # 
+ or South China Sea kingdom of Kalinga (in the Chinese of that time, 
Heling 27; modern Java) presented the reigning emperor Xianzong 
% & (r. 806-820) with exotica that included a live rhinoceros, a five- 
coloured parrot, and a collection of Zangi boys and girls.7° 


?4Ror more on the derivation of this crucial term from this set of equivalent Chinese 
phonemes, see Don J. Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 69-70. 


25 Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 47, 291. See Wang Qinruo £ 
KE, Yang Yi #748 et al., Cefu yuangui Mt 7046 [Magic Mirror in the Palace of Books] 
(Taibei: Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 1985), 971.6b-7. 

26Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 47, 103, 291. Don J. Wyatt 
(2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 155. The official, semiofficial, and nonofficial primary 
sources referencing these three Javanese missions as well as the precise count and gender 
of the transferred Zangi juveniles are unusually copious and all mutually corroborative. 
According to Ouyang Xiu EKIy4# [1007-1072], Song Qi R%#s [998-1061] et al. (1976) 
Xin Tangshu * 2 & (Taibei: Dingwen shuju), 222C.6302 and Wang Pu £7# [922-982] 
(2006) Tang huiyao #&% (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe), 100.2117, four Zangi 
boys or tong 4 (more literally, “servants”) were delivered to the Tang court in 813. 
According to Liu Xu #8) [887-946] et al. (1976) Jiu Tangshu %& #4] (Taibei: Dingwen 
shuju), 15.454 and 197.5273 as well as Wang Qinruo, Cefu yuanguti, 972.8, five boys were 
delivered in 815. According to Liu Xu et al., Jiu Tangshu, 197.5273; Wang Pu, Tang hut- 
yao, 100.2117; and Wang Qinruo, Cefu yuangui, 972.9, two girls (mii *&) were delivered in 
818. 
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Being so casually and incidentally mentioned in the historical liter- 
ature as they are, we cannot be exactly certain about how these slaves 
came into the possession of the Srivijayan theocracy or the Javanese king 
that eventually jettisoned them to China. No explanation is forthcoming 
for how the Zangi woman who arrived at the Chinese court had come to 
be held by the Srivijayas. The Indian historian Radha Kumud Mookerji 
[Radha Kumud Mukherjee] (1884-1964) theorized that the juvenile 
Zangi of both sexes dispensed to China by the Javanese were perhaps the 
descendants of “Abyssinian slaves” originally abducted by Indian pirates 
from a plundered Ceylonese ship en route directly to the caliph (“succes- 
sor” to or “representative” of Muhammad) of the second or Umayyad 
Caliphate (660-750) in the early eighth century (in the year 712, to 
be precise).7” According to this theory, the offspring of these unfortu- 
nates, somehow along the great chain of trafficking in humans across the 
Indian Ocean World, had thereafter fallen into the possession of Javanese 
hands. 

In sum, the problems of accounting for the factors leading to the cap- 
tivity of these Tang-era Zangi are themselves bedeviling. Furthermore, 
despite postulations like those of Mookerji, we confront the fundamen- 
tal question of whether these individuals with origins unspecified by the 
sources were in fact even actually African. At least initially, having only 
exceedingly rare and incidental contact with them, the Chinese applied 
the terms sengzhi and cengqi not to Africans at all but instead to the wel- 
ter of Indonesian archipelago tribal peoples with whom they had for 
centuries much more commonly and frequently interacted. We can cer- 
tainly assume such to have been the case from the inception of the use 
of such terms through the duration of the Tang dynasty. Indeed, enter- 
taining the prospect that neither the enslaved children from Java nor the 
enslaved maiden from Srivijaya were necessarily African, the late sinolo- 
gist Edward Schafer (1913-1991) speculated that these human offerings 
to the Chinese court at Chang’an && may well have been of Malay- 
Negrito stock.?® Indeed, even as early as Tang times, the Chinese were 
evidently aware of an island northwest of Eastern Sumatra or Palembang 


27Radha Kumud Mookerji (1957) Indian Shipping: A History of the Sea- Borne Trade and 
Maritime Activity of the Indians from the Earliest Times (2nd rev. ed., Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras: Orient Longmans), 133. On the relationship of the caliphate to the Tang 
empire, see Cho-yun Hsu (2012) China, 253-254, 256. 


28 Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 47. 
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(Foshiguo 4 #£ B]) that was called Gegesengqiguo % &% 17] (Schafer’s 
“Kat-kat Zangi Country”), whose inhabitants are described as “prone to 
violence and who, once they have boarded their boats, are much to be 
feared." 

We need hardly doubt that Iranian, Arab, and Indian seamen, being 
the principal slave-traders of the expansive Indian Ocean realm, saw 
the populations as well as the products of such obscure sites as Kat-kat 
Zangi Country as ripe for extractive exploitation. For them, the profits 
to be had more than tempered any fearfulness of these locales or of their 
inhabitants. Given the fierce competition in which they were engaged 
with these maritime powers to the west over so many other sundry com- 
modities, we can reasonably assume that at least some Chinese—even 
if only a miniscule number—also deemed the wild and savage kunlun 
peoples populating these locations to be fittingly ripe for exploitation 
and enslavement. Moreover, if further incentives were even neces- 
sary, in the ferrying of slaves from such nearby points of acquisition as 
Gegesengqiguo to any homeland markets, the Chinese would obviously 
have been advantaged by geographical proximity over their competitors 
from so much further to the west. 

Nonetheless, the subjugation of the savages of Kat-kat Zangi and 
of similar South China Sea locales during the Tang notwithstanding, 
kunlun of another kind—in the tow of their Iranian or Arab or Indian 
owners—would by Song times follow in the wake of these Malay- 
Negrito predecessors. These particular later-arriving slaves were almost 
certainly of East African origin. Eventually, though never to an extent 
even close to being comparable to that of their counterpart consumers 
in the East African trade, Chinese themselves, as private but wealthy cit- 
izens, would also assume ownership of these Africa-originating human 
commodities. The evidence attesting to this phenomenon is scant but 
incontrovertible, with the most compelling statement of the fact coming 
saliently from the writing brush of one Zhu Yu # *®& (1075?-after 1119), 
who describes what he witnessed firsthand in the early twelfth century at 
the prominent port city of Guangzhou: 


The wealthy in Guang[zhou] maintain numerous foreign slaves. These 
slaves are unequalled in strength and are capable of carrying—on their 


2°?OQuyang Xiu (1976) Xin Tangshu, 43B.1153. See Edward Schafer (1963) Golden 
Peaches of Samarkand, 47. 
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backs—several hundred catties. Neither their language nor their passions bear 
any connection to ours. Their natures are simple; they do not attempt to flee. 
For their part, the people of Guangzhou call them “wildmen (yeren #7 A).” 


As for the colour of these slaves, it is as black as ink. Their lips are red 
and their teeth are white. Their hair is curly (quan %) as well as ochre- 
coloured. They are both male and female, and they inhabit the various 
mountains across the sea. 


They eat raw food. But once they are acquired as slaves, they are fed 
cooked food. They thereupon endure days of diarrhea, which is referred to 
as “converting the bowels (huanchang ##).” As a consequence [of this 
switch to cooked food], they occasionally die of illness. But if they do not 
die, then they are capable of being socialized. After a long period of social- 
ization, they become able to understand what people say [to them], even 
though they themselves are incapable of [our] speech. 


There [also] exists a kind of wildman that lives near the sea. These slaves 
are able to immerse themselves in water without batting or blinking their 
eyes. They are called kunlun slaves.*° 


The foregoing passage is, to be sure, startlingly graphic. However, it 
is also vexingly and eternally less precise than desired. It therefore con- 
fronts us with the daunting challenge of trying to determine exactly who 
the slaves are that it describes. 

With reference to this very same passage from Zhu Yu, Philip Snow, 
the author of The Star Raft: China’s Encounter with Africa, con- 
tends that “in Song times, the slaves had grown familiar” and that “the 
Chinese residents of Canton [Guangzhou] must have seen them daily,” 
even though, as he further adds, these slaves “did not necessarily belong 
to Chinese” but instead to the prosperous “members of the Islamic 
trading colony which continued to flourish there.”*! Yet, to argue such 
ignores the fact that the Islamic traders at Guangzhou, like all other 
outsiders, were restricted to the isolated grounds of the foreigners’ com- 
pound (fanfang #24), which—being situated to the south of Pearl River 
(Zhuhe #77) and well apart from the main city—was a zone that only 


3°Z7hu Yu A ®& [1075?-after 1119] (1921) Pingzhou ketan | 13 [Mohai jinhu 44 
4 # -edition] (Shanghai: Boguzhai), 2.4. For more in-depth discussion on the phenome- 
non of “converting the bowels”, see Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill (1966) Chau Ju- 
kua, 32. See also Don Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 56, 60-61, 63, 77. 


31 Philip Snow (1988) Star Raft, 18. 
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fairly limited numbers of Chinese (and mainly just those with dealings 
to conduct there) ever deigned to access.°* Furthermore, Snow’s con- 
tention that these slaves had become “familiar” fails to account fully for 
and is in fact seriously undermined by the novel tone of voice with which 
the observer Zhu Yu describes them. To be fair, Zhu Yu himself was not 
a native of Guangzhou.** Nevertheless, we strain mightily to accept so 
anomalous, sensationalist, and flamboyantly estranging a report as the 
foregoing one as a description the Malay-Negrito peoples by whom 
the Chinese of the southern coastal reaches were surrounded and with 
whom they had interacted for untold centuries. We need only note Zhu 
Yu’s marveling at the fact that the slaves “are both male and female.” 
Superficially, such an observation seems innocuous enough until we con- 
sider that, in so doing, he employs the terms mu 44 (male) and pin 4b 
(female) that are normally reserved as sex descriptors for beasts such as 
cattle. For himself as well as for his readers, Zhu Yu appears here not at 
all to be describing the familiar but instead the utterly alien—a wholly 
different breed of being neither previously encountered nor perhaps even 
imagined. 

Still, on balance, no matter how novel or colourfully descriptive it 
might be, Zhu Yu’s account remains pre-ethnological, and we therefore 
cannot extrapolate securely on the basis of it alone that the Guangzhou 
slaves were categorically Africans. Postulating that as a cohort they either 
were or that they might have in part been Africans in fact requires fur- 
ther corroboration, no matter how circumstantial or tentative it might 
be. We find that at least some of it comes in the form of a briefer but no 
less revealing statement cogently offered by the compiler Zhu Mu #t4¥ 
(?-after 1246) about the composition and character of the foreign pres- 
ence by the first half of the thirteenth century at what was then the even 
greater port city of Quanzhou. Remarks Zhu Mu: “The various foreign- 
ers are all of two types, black and white, and in every case they reside in 
Quanzhou, which is called ‘the foreigners’ port.’ Every year, they come 
forth by sea aboard large ships, laden with ivory, rhinoceros [horn], tor- 
toise-shell, pearls, crystals, agate, exotic fragrances, and black pepper.”** 


32Don Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 51. 

33For more on Zhu Yu’s background, see Don Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern China, 
45-49. 

347hu Mu #u4% [ff. thirteenth century] (2003) Fangyu shenglan 7S. (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju), 12.208. 
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Despite its concision, Zhu Mu’s straightforwardly prosaic observa- 
tion is clarifying in ways that Zhu Yu’s is not. We must of course grant 
foremost the possibility that Zhu Mu is herein merely offering readers 
a broad dichotomy by referring impressionistically and sweepingly to 
the most basic of possible distinctions to be made in the skin complex- 
ions exhibited by the profusion of foreign merchants that streamed into 
Quanzhou. However, Zhu Mu was surely just as aware then as we are 
now that the Aral contingent was numerically dominant at this largest 
of Chinese ports, where—even more frequently and conspicuously than 
in Guangzhou—its members, in contravention of the imperial prohibi- 
tions against it, actually established homesteads within the city walls.%° 
Thus, Zhu Mu’s reference is far more likely a specifically targeted ref- 
erence to the comparative difference in skin colour between those Arab 
merchants and those who served them. Consequently, unless we prefer 
instead to believe that these Arab traders in the China of Zhu Mu’s or 
any previous time had sailed thousands of miles without slaves only to 
enslave exclusively Malay-Negrito islanders of the South China Sea and 
then transport them to Quanzhou and Guangdong, we are ultimately 
left with little alternative for an answer to who the “blacks” in Zhu Mu’s 
black and white taxonomy had to have been. Thus, in sum, a preponder- 
ance of these Quanzhou blacks really had to be none other than African 
slaves in the service of their predominantly Arab merchant owners, 
brought along to China just as purposefully for their labor but forced to 
come unofficially and under far less-elevated auspices than the bearers of 
tribute under the Iranian mission who had appeared at the court of the 
newly installed Chinese emperor Taizong in 977. 

Moreover, we find this conclusion that the Quanzhou and very prob- 
ably the Guangzhou slaves were African to be reinforced not merely by 
Chinese knowledge of Arab slaving practices but also by the progressive 
maturation in Chinese knowledge about the prized geographical position 
of Africa as the anointed extraction point for the perpetuation of those 
practices. As we have seen, the earliest indication we can discern of 
Chinese awareness of Africa as the procuring ground for slaves dates back 
to Duan Chengshi in the ninth century. We can recall his statements, 
with reference to Bobali, that “[t|heir women are without disease and 
chaste” and that “[t|he men kidnap the women from one another, and 


35See John Chaffee, “Han Chinese Representations of South Sea Merchants in Song 
China”, in this volume. 
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whenever they chance to sell them to foreign merchants, they procure 
several times their value.”°° Furthermore, there is the vastly more cryp- 
tic statement of Duan’s that “[y]Jet, even though they possess 200,000 
foot-soldiers, the Arabs still make frequent raids upon them.”%” 

Crucially, ensuing records show that by the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the East African region of the equatorial south called Kunlun 
cengqi 4/##4 (often called in subsequent Western studies Kanbalu 
Zinj or Kanbalu Zanj) became more expressly known to them,*® Chinese 
authors began also to refer more pointedly and with greater precision 
than ever to the practices of enslavement that were conducted there 
(Map 7.2). Writing in the early thirteenth century about the bondage to 
which the natives of this alien but now firmly known region were sub- 
jected, our informant Zhao Rugua states: “In the West, there is an island 
in the sea inhabited by many wildmen, with bodies black as lacquer and 
hair like tadpoles. Through offers of food, they are captured and, in turn, 
sold to the Arab countries where they fetch extremely high prices. They 
are used as guardians of the gate-bolts, and it is said that they lose all 
sense of longing for their kin.”°? Sometime in the fourteenth century, 
supplemented with some additional details, Zhao Rugua’s appraisal is 
echoed by one Zhou Zhizhong 4] &¥ (c. 1297-1329), who comments 
on the “kingdom” or “country” (guo 6) of Kunlun cengqi as one in 
which the inhabitants, who he perhaps rightly believed in his day to be 


36Duan Chengshi (1975) Youyang zazu, 4.3b. 
37Puan Chengshi (1975) Youyang zazu, 4.3b. 


38We should be mindful that before this time, Kunlun, especially as an oceanic geograph- 
ical concept, had been extremely amorphous. Indeed, as historian Feng Chengjun 77 24 
[1885-1946] (1937), writing in his milestone Zhongguo Nanyang jiaotong shi ¥ 8 At 
3038 & (Shanghai: Shangwu yinshuguan), 51, states: “Since ancient days, the kingdom of 
Kunlun has been imprecisely designated as a single zone, defined by the various countries 
extending to Annam (Zhancheng 43%) in the north, to Java (Zhuawa J\*#) in the south, 
to Malaysia (Malaibandao % #-# %) in the west, to Borneo (Poluozhou #71) in the 
east. At its severe extreme, it extends even to the east coast of Africa. We can think of all of 
this area as incorporating the territory of Kunlun.” 


Zhao Rugua (1969) Zhufan zhi, 1.32b-33. See also Friedrich Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill (1966) Chau Ju-kua, 149-150 and Don J. Wyatt (2010) Blacks of Premodern 
China, 114, 156. 
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Map 7.2 East Africa, before 1400 (Adapted from Friedrich Hirth and 
William W. Rockhill (transl., 1911) Chau Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese and 
Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Entitled Chu-fan-chi 


[St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences ]) 


predominantly Arab, “use cloth and food to entice and capture wildmen, 
giving them over to foreign merchants to become slaves. In so doing, the 


profits they reap are extremely lavish.”?° 


*9Zhou Zhizhong BAPAMAPLYuan] (1969) Yiyu zhi BA RIRA (Taibei: 
Guangwen shuju), 1.7. 
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Thus, the ultimate question is not whether the Chinese of the middle 
imperial era of seaborne interstate commerce ever engaged in the trading 
of non-Chinese slaves, for the historical record confirms overwhelmingly 
and unequivocally that they did.*! Instead, what is paramount among 
our present concerns, given the influx of numberless kunlun in bond- 
age into their realm that occurred over those crucial centuries, is whether 
the Chinese ever had contact with, dealt in, or enjoyed the ownership of 
slaves of whom some indeterminate subset of which had hailed originally 
from Africa. Allowing for the fact that the matter will never be closed 
to all speculation and contestation, not to mention settled unassailably 
beyond all doubt, my own opinion is that such an instance—even if rang- 
ing from only one to a handful—must have been almost inescapable. 

That said, admittedly, irresolution does linger. Aside from our not 
ever being able to discern directly how large this subset actually was, the 
nagging problem plaguing us today is that of only being circumstan- 
tially and vaguely able to detect awareness on the part of the Chinese of 
the geographical provenance of the human commodities in which they 
dealt—that is, the difficulty of ascertaining their consciousness of the 
“Africanness” of these particular slaves. In what were the earliest stages 
of contact, Chinese knowledge of Africa as a geo-entity did not neces- 
sarily correspond precisely and congruently with a knowledgeable rec- 
ognition of African peoples. We thus should not be surprised that the 
Africans encountered, regardless of how many or how few, would have 
consigned along with various Malay-Negrito peoples to the most repel- 
lant status of Kunlun within the larger amorphous category of “black- 
ness” to which the Chinese consigned all peoples considered darker in 
complexion than themselves—a category which included, interestingly 
enough, the Iranians.** After all, from the Chinese perspective, what the 
original Malay-Negrito kunlun and the emergent African kunlun would 
have most shared in common was their unseemly and immutable black- 
ness of skin, and this commonality would have overridden any niceties 
concerning what are for us as moderns crucial distinctions in their places 
of origin. 


*lSee the highly illuminating discussion in Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of 
Samarkand, 40-50, in which he explains, among other things, why Tang Chinese were 
generally averse to trafficking in their own countrymen. 


42 Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 46, 290. 
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CONCLUSION 


Hence, in the conduction of Sino-African trade over the course of the 
middle period, we find that who was traded evolved just as much along 
the continuum of engagement as what was traded and when. The transi- 
tion of the Chinese was gradual, to be sure. Nevertheless, in their deal- 
ings with East Africa, like their counterparts of that time and in the name 
of profit, they were drawn irresistibly along a scale of interests that led 
them from a state of commercial involvement that was inchoately indi- 
rect to one that was direct beyond measure. 

Perhaps fittingly, we have also found the middle period history of 
Sino-African trade to be rife with ironies of indirectness. As we have 
seen, by as early as the ninth century, if not earlier, at least some Chinese 
of those times were already conscious—albeit only hazily—of Africa as 
a geographical entity despite the lack of any certifiable evidence of one 
of their countrymen ever having set foot there. By about the same cen- 
tury or slightly later, in the absence of any indication whatsoever of 
direct procurement, the Chinese populace had become familiarized 
with commodities—notably, the tusks of elephants and the horns of 
rhinoceroses—that were recognized by their signature traits as distinc- 
tively African. However, most supreme among these ironies is the fact 
that of all the sundry commodities channeled from Africa into China 
indirectly over the course of the Middle Period prior to the fifteenth cen- 
tury it may very well be the people acquired—the Africans themselves, 
albeit as slaves—that stands as perhaps the least surprising. Or, to express 
this final irony in the starkest tangible terms, as Edward Schafer only 
half-hypothetically conjectured, “Possibly the [TJang coins found on 
Zanzibar and the Somaliland coast were brought there by Chinese mer- 
chants in men.”*° 


43 Edward Schafer (1963) Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 47. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Indic Mercantile Networks and the Indian 
Ocean World: A Millennial Overview 
(c. 500-1500 CE) 


Ranabir Chakravarti 


The Indian Ocean, covering about 20% of the total maritime space of 
the earth, has been a well-recognized arena of maritime history. That the 
Indian Ocean has emerged as an important spatial unit for the study of 
Asian—including South Asian—history is related to the palpable geo- 
graphical observation that the Indian Ocean dominates the sea-face of 
Asia, the largest continent of this planet. Evidently smaller than both the 
Pacific Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean, the Indian Ocean has two strik- 
ing points of physical features: (a) it is the only enclosed ocean on the 
earth and (b) in spite of—or perhaps, facilitated by—its relatively cir- 
cumscribed space, the Indian Ocean is the maritime theatre witnessing 
the longest and most sustained history of seafaring. The Indian Ocean 
has experienced seafaring at least for the last five millennia, if not more. 
The more or less predictable alterations of the monsoon wind system 
played an enormous role in the crossings of this maritime space, prior to 
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the advent of steam navigation.! The Indian Ocean extends to the east 
African coast in the west, embraces the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea as the major components of the western Indian Ocean; 
its most important part in the eastern sector is the Bay of Bengal; the 
easternmost part of the Indian Ocean includes the Malacca Straits, but 
excludes the Java Sea. The southern limits of the Ocean, according to 
one view, go up to Australia, while a competing cartographical position is 
to place the Australian Sea to the south of the Indian Ocean.’ 

Two points need to be underlined here. First, the protracted human 
engagements with the Indian Ocean being largely shaped by the mon- 
soon wind system, the Indian Ocean as a unit of historical studies then 
actually implies the northern sector of this maritime space. Monsoon 
winds are not operative to the south of the 10-degree south latitude; 
thus, a vast chunk of the space of the Indian Ocean remains outside 
the scope of Indian Ocean maritime history. The second point is that 
the Java Sea, the Sunda Strait, the Gulf of Siam and the South China 
Sea geographically do not belong to the Indian Ocean but are oriented 
to the Pacific Ocean. Yet, the very long history of interactions of the 
Indian Ocean zone with the maritime spaces stated above compels one 
to go beyond the strict geographical and cartographical limits of the 
Indian Ocean, which therefore seamlessly integrates certain parts of the 
Pacific. These cannot be left out of the Indian Ocean world that actually 
stretches into the Indo-Pacific rim. Another point of salience is the rel- 
ative paucity of sea-straits in the Indian Ocean, compared with those in 
the Pacific and in the Atlantic. Two prominent sea-straits in the Indian 
Ocean are the Strait of Hormuz and the Malacca Straits, while the 
third—the Palk Strait—is virtually unsuitable for maritime operations. 
Choke points in the sea usually figure and effectively function in straits, 
which are narrow stretches of the sea offering crucial passages. The rel- 
ative absence of sea-straits in the Indian Ocean maritime space does not 
yield just a few choke points; so, other kinds of strategic locations in the 
form of islands, deltas, estuaries characterize the Indian Ocean zone. 


‘Jean Deloche (1994) Transportation and Communication in India Prior to Steam 
Locomotion, vol. 2 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press). 

*Michael N. Pearson (1985) “Introduction: The Subject”, in Ashin Das Gupta and 
Michael N. Pearson (eds.), India and the Indian Ocean 1500-1800 (Calcutta: Oxford 
University Press), 1-24. 
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This last point would figure in a more elaborate discussion below, in a 
subsequent section of this chapter. 

These preliminary statements prepare the ground for a discussion of 
the choice of the chronological span for this essay. The bulk of the his- 
toriography of the Indian Ocean maritime history concentrates on three 
or four crucial centuries, from 1500 to 1800 or 1900. This phase was 
distinguished by the presence and growing importance of North Atlantic 
political, economic and commercial forces in the Indian Ocean, which 
experienced a sea-change and a major restructuring of the political econ- 
omy of the Indian Ocean zone from 1750 onwards. The results of these 
momentous changes are visible in the incorporation of the Indian Ocean 
into the world economy, followed by the subjection of many countries 
of Asia and Africa into European colonial empires, and finally the trans- 
formation of the Indian Ocean into a British lake in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The historiographical preference for and the emphasis 
on the 1500-1800/1900 phase are also largely determined by the vast 
and voluminous records of the Portuguese Estado da India and those 
of the three East India Companies (Dutch, English and French). The 
availability of, and access to, “official” records and serial/statistical data 
naturally encourage historians to delve deeply into these centuries which 
heavily impacted diverse communities residing in the Indian Ocean zone. 

Pearson has made it amply clear that the three or four centuries 
from 1500 onwards, however significant, cannot obliterate the fact that 
these centuries form only a tiny part of the very long history of human 
engagements in the Indian Ocean.* Historiographically speaking, there 
exists a rich and growing literature on the Indian Ocean scenario for 
the period extending from the late first century BCE to the third cen- 
tury CE, thanks largely to the availability of classical texts, numismatic, 
epigraphic, field archaeological evidence and a maritime loan contract 
document pertaining to this period. The hallmark of the long-distance 
contacts of the era was maritime trade and the connection between the 
Indian Ocean and the eastern Mediterranean through Egypt, which 
became a part of the Roman Empire in the late first century BCE. 
Labelled popularly, although erroneously, as “Indo-Roman” trade, the 
maritime orientation of this trade through the Red Sea has been rec- 
ognized in current scholarship. Contrary to the dominant perception 


3Michael N. Pearson (2004) The Indian Ocean[Seas in History] (London, New York: 
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(up to the 1970s) that the entire initiative of this trade and seafar- 
ing came from the “West”, the participation of diverse communities in 
East Africa, the Arabian peninsula, South Asia and Sn Lanka in Indian 
Ocean affairs has of late gained considerable historiographical visibility.* 
However, the general tendency to look for the history of seafaring in the 
Indian Ocean in the phase subsequent to the third century CE is to start 
stright from c. 1500, leaving a yawning gap in that history of more than 
a millennium. 

One may recall that surveying the Indian Ocean scenario in the 
fifteenth century, Bouchon and Lombard sincerely hoped three decades 
ago that it would be possible to write about the Indian Ocean during 
the fourteenth and the thirteenth centuries too.® Taking its cue from this 
direction, the present chapter offers a broad overview of the Indian Ocean 
world with a specific reference to South Asia. The South Asian scenario 
is given here a specific thrust, not in order to offer an Indocentric view 
and approach—replacing a Eurocentric one—to the Indian Ocean, but to 
underline the inescapable geographical fact that the Indian subcontinent 
along with Sri Lanka stands at the very centre of the enclosed maritime 
space of the Indian Ocean. Seafaring between the western and the eastern 
termini of the Indian Ocean network, during pre-steam navigation days, 
depended on the alteration of the monsoon winds. The voyages between 
the two termini could never be completed in a single season. This made 
the two long seaboards of the subcontinent, jutting out into the Indian 
Ocean, the ideal points as stopovers, gateways and sites of transshipment. 
The vast land mass of the subcontinent, especially the peninsular part, has 
access to two seaboards as outlets to the sea; this has immensely facilitated 
the shipping of a wide variety of commodities, luxuries and staples alike, 
to diverse destinations by coastal and high-sea voyages. 

The overview rests on our examination of various primary sources, 
ranging from textual (both Indic and non-indigenous), epigraphic, 
monetary, archaeological and visual materials. Two relatively new 
sources have lately received considerable academic attention. These are 


*Hermann Kulke (2018) History of Precolonial India: Issues and Debates, Rev. and ed. 
Bhairabi Prasad Sahu (New Delhi: Oxford University Press), 258-280 for an overview 
of the state of the subject on India and the Indian Ocean Studies. The book provides an 
excellent bibliography also. 
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(a) the letters of Jewish “India traders” (an expression coined by S. D. 
Goitein)—in other words, the India-bound Jewish traders from North 
Africa to the subcontinent; these are also known as the Cairo Geniza 
documents.® And there is (b) the evidence of shipwreck archaeology. 
Unfortunately, these sources of information rarely offer quantifiable evi- 
dence, except very occasionally in the letters of Jewish merchants and a 
very few shipwreck sites; the sources are essentially qualitative and scat- 
tered in nature. By contrast, the combination of diverse evidence can 
partially overcome the problem of the paucity of quantitative evidence 
and its scattered nature, but also allows us to hear many voices of the 
past through a variety of sources, which are not to be seen as merely cor- 
roborative to one another.” 

The direct voices of the participating and voyaging merchants, ship- 
pers and shipowners are available in the Cairo Geniza papers and in the 
inscriptions of merchants belonging to a few south Indian organizations 
of traders. A perusal of these sources conveys two clear messages. First, 
Indic peoples did take to the sea, contrary to the protracted perception 
that they did not undertake seafaring in view of religio-cultural taboos 
on sea voyages. Second, the Indian Ocean trade, an essential component 
of this survey, did not deal merely in luxury commodities; items of daily 
necessities were regularly shipped as bulk items across the sea. 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN 500 AND 800 


As our survey explores the scenario from 500 CE onwards, one sees 
that the Indian Ocean trade with the Mediterranean was past its heyday, 
but this does not automatically portray a slump in Indian Ocean con- 
tacts, especially in the context of the subcontinent. The best demon- 
stration of the nature and scope of Indic seafaring in the western Indian 
Ocean during the era comes from the corpus of the Indic inscriptions 
(actually visitors’ records written with the Brahmi script and in the 


©Shelomo D. Goitein (1973) Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press); Shelomo D. Goitein and Mordechai Akiva Friedman (2008) India 
Traders of the Middle Ages: Documents from the Cairo Geniza (India Book) (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill). Friedman considers that “the India trade was the backbone of the medieval interna- 
tional economy” (p. xxi). 
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Sanskrit language) found on the island of Socotra, located close to the 
Horn of Africa. These inscriptions have been assigned to the first five 
centuries CE by Ingo Strauch and his collaborators. The two ports of 
Gujarat, Bhrigukachchha (Barygaza/Broach in the Narmada delta) and 
Hastakavapra (Hatab), figure prominently in this epigraphic corpus. 
Also present as individuals are sailors (navika) and navigators (zry- 
yamaka). No less significant in the materials are the visual portrayals 
of seagoing vessels, accompanying the inscriptions. Made of wooden 
planks and stitched with coconut coir, ubiquitous in the Indian Ocean, 
the sailing craft are portrayed with both single and double masts. The 
double-masted ships visually resemble images of ships appearing on both 
Satavahana coins (early centuries CE) and the ships depicted in sculp- 
tures in the Buddhist caves at Aurangabad in the western-central Deccan. 
The Aurangabad caves and their sculptures stylistically belong to the 
period from the fifth to the seventh centuries CE. 

Along with Bhngukachchha, three ports in the northern sector of the 
Konkan coast, namely Souppara (northern suburb of Mumbai), Kalliena 
(Kalyan, near Mumbai) and Sibor (Chaul, to the south of Mumbai), fig- 
ure prominently in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes of 
the late sixth century CE. All these ports show a continuity of operation 
from the late first century BCE.’ A relatively new port, Lohatagrama, 
located on the Kathiawad Peninsula, appears in a charter of Vishnushena 
(592 CE), actually recording special privileges for a mercantile body 
called Vaniggrama. The categorical references to riverine vessels and sea- 
going ships (vahitra) cannot but suggest that Lohatagrama emerged as a 
port in the late sixth century CE during the rule of the Maitraka rulers 
of Valabhi.!? The continuity in importance of Muziris, the premier port 


8Ingo Strauch (2012) Foreign Sailors at Socotra: The Inscriptions and Drawings from the 
Cave Hog (Bremen: Hempen Verlag); their bearing on the Indic situation is discussed by 
Ranabir Chakravarti, “Visitors from India to the Island of Socotra”, in Ranabir Chakravarti 
(2016) Exploring Early India Up to c. AD 1300 (New Delhi: Primus), 454-460. 
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(ed.), The World of the Indian Ocean Merchants 1500-1800 (New Delhi: Pearson), 53-116, 
here 58-61. 
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in Malabar is large in the availability of Byzantine coins from the exca- 
vated site of Pattanam. The principal point to drive home here is that 
even after the gradual decay of the subcontinent’s trade with the Roman 
Empire, the maritime network in the western Indian Ocean did not rele- 
gate itself to marginality. 

The significant change was the renewed importance of the Persian 
Gulf, eclipsing the primacy of the Red Sea channel (late first century 
BCE to fourth century CE). Interests in the Persian Gulf commerce 
were harboured by two major competing polities, viz. the Sassanian and 
the Byzantine realms. An essentially inland polity like the Chalukyas of 
the Deccan under Pulakesin II (610-642) also successfully captured Puri, 
or the Elephanta Island, off modern Mumbai. The relevant royal inscrip- 
tion viewed it as a political event important enough to be poetically 
represented as the capture of the very goddess of fortune in the west- 
ern sea (aparajaldherlakshmi) by the naval vessels of Pulakesin I.!! It 
speaks of Pulakesin II’s northward push from northern Karnataka with a 
view to controlling Konkan. If we pay due attention to the account of al 
Tabari—admittedly a later source—of the diplomatic exchanges between 
Pulakesin II and his Sassanid counterpart Khosrow II (r. 590-628), the 
conquest of Puri and the control over Konkan assume considerable sig- 
nificance with reference to the western Indian Ocean.!? 

On the eastern seaboard, the premier port in the Coromandel was 
Kaveripattinam in the Kaveri delta (Tamil Nadu). The celebrated Tamil 
epics, Szlappadikaram and Manimekalat, capture the vibrant activities at 
this celebrated port, which showed no decline during the fifth to sixth 
centuries CE. In fact, Kaveripattinam possibly reached its peak during 
those centuries; a comparison of the accounts of the port in the two 
Tamil epics and those available in the Tamil Sangam compositions bears 


comes in an inscription from Sanjeli, dated 503 CE. Ranabir Chakravarti (2008) “Three 
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this out.!° The same applies to the famous port of Tamralipta (identi- 
fied with Tamluk, West Bengal) the premier position of which did not 
escape the notice of three important Chinese Buddhist pilgrim travellers, 


(635-713). Faxian himself sailed in a merchant ship from Tamralipta to 
Sri Lanka. 

The account of Yijing records that a shipping network connected the 
Malay Peninsula with Tamralipta, obviously by sailing across the Bay of 
Bengal. Yjing’s itinerary from China to the Bengal delta demonstrates 
the salience of Srivijaya in southern Sumatra for providing further access 
to the Bay of Bengal zone, obviously through the Malacca Straits. That 
it was possible to reach “Ho-lai-ka-lo” in the easternmost part of east- 
ern India by using this maritime network is also evident from Yiing’s 
account. This “Ho-lai-ka-lo” is identifiable with the ancient name 
Harikela, corresponding to modern Chittagong in Bangladesh.!* The 
proximity of Chittagong to Arakan allowed inland access to mainland 
Southeast Asia from the south-easternmost part of modern Bangladesh, 
in addition to the obvious opening of the Harikela/Chittagong region 
to the Bay of Bengal.!° Tamralipta is explicitly mentioned as a port 
(velakula) by Dandin in his Dasakumara-charita (seventh century). 
Xuanzang is the first person to have appreciated the importance of the 
area of Samatata (Noakhali-Comilla region, Bangladesh) as an emerging 
point of maritime contacts with six places in mainland Southeast Asia, 
including “To-lo-po-ti” (Dvaravati, peninsular Thailand), even when he 
was aware of the primacy of Tamralipta in the Bengal delta.!° Tamralipta 


'3Radha Champakalakshmi (1996) Trade, Ideology, Urban Centres: South India, c. 300 
BC-AD 1300 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press). 


'Suchandra Ghosh (2015) Exploring Connectivity: Southeastern Bengal and Beyond 
(Kolkata: Institute of Social and Cultural Studies); the identification of Harikela with 
Chittagong is proposed by B. N. Mukherjee (1975) “The Original Territory of Harikela”, 
Bangladesh Lalitkala 1, 115-119. 


15 Ghosh (2015) Exploring Connectivity. 


16The existence of a Bay of Bengal network with the Malay Peninsula is amply borne 
out by the fifth-/sixth-century inscription of Buddhagupta, a master mariner (mahana- 
vika) who was a resident of Raktamrittika (Murshidabad District. West Bengal) and who 
obviously undertook a voyage to the Malay Peninsula, possibly through Tamralipta. See 
D. C. Sircar (1965) Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization, vol. 1 
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continues to figure prominently in the travel accounts of Yying who 
spoke of the voyages from the Malay Peninsula to Tamralipta. Yijing 
further recorded that a maritime voyage from Srivijaya (Palembang in 
southern Sumatra) could take one up to “Ho-lai-ka-lo”, identified, as 
mentioned, with ancient Harikela or modern Chittagong. Chittagong’s 
proximity to Arakan provided a crucial conduit to the mainland 
Southeast Asia, in addition to its obvious maritime orientation. Samatata 
and Harikela, located in the active delta in Bengal, appear to have played 
a supportive role to the premier port of Tamralipta in the western part 
of the Bengal delta. Tamralipta’s pre-eminence as a port was largely due 
to the fact that it was the principal outlet of the landlocked Ganga valley 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

Life in a coastal sector is not always the major focus in Sanskrit texts, 
whether normative or narrative. However, Dandin’s Dasakumaracharita 
presents at least some images. These images are certainly not “facts” 
based on historical events but capture the celebrated author’s ideas and/ 
or experiences in terms of coastal settings. He takes us to Kalinganagara, 
most probably identifiable with Mukhalingam on northernmost part 
of the Andhra coast, and also located in the blend zone of the Kalinga- 
Andhra littorals. At this city the Kalinga king (Kalingaraja) had enjoy- 
able times with many beautiful women (a/gana) and city-dwellers 
(nagarajana), in playful and sporting activities (krida) at a grove or 
garden on the seashore (sagaratirakanane), the shore (satkatatata) 
being, as it were, licked by bowed-down creepers and new leaves (nata- 
latagrakisalayalidha). The atmosphere was pleasantly cool with the misty 
spray coming off the liquid waves (taralatarangasitala). What is unmis- 
takable is the description, following the ideals of Sanskrit prose romance, 
of a coastal city with the seashore nearby, represented as a fine sport- 


ing arena for the king in the company of beautiful damsels and urbane 
folks.!7 
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THE PERIOD BETWEEN 800 AND 1500 


From the mid-eighth century onwards, maritime trade and contacts in 
the western seaboard gain greater visibility in the Arabic and Persian 
texts on travel and geography. Impressions left behind by Sulayman 
(c. 851), Ibn Khurradadhbih (c. 820-912), al-Mas‘udi (c. 895-957), 
Buzurg ibn Shahriyar (c. 855), the anonymous author of the Hudad 
al-‘Alam (c. 982), al-Birtini (973-1048), al-Marvazi (c. 1056-1124), 
al-Idrist (1100-1165) and Ibn Battita (or Ibn Battita, 1304—-c. 1369) 
speak volumes for overseas contacts with India, the importance of Indian 
ports and the transaction of commodities.!® The major limitation of 
these texts is that many of the authors, with the notable exceptions of 
al-Mas‘udr, al-Biruni and Ibn Battiita, never visited India or parts thereof, 
and often wrote stereotypical accounts of the maritime world in the 
Indian Ocean. These textual accounts which need to be studied along 
with the Geniza papers, mostly belong to the period from 1000 to 1300 
CE. There are also occasional epigraphic and textual accounts of ports 
in Indic sources from the period 800-1300 CE. The situation in the 
western Indian Ocean can be better appreciated if we take into consid- 
eration a few significant perspectives. First, the emergence and consoli- 
dation of the Abbasid Caliphate (750-870), with its great port of Siraf 
at the head of the Gulf, ensured the pre-eminence of the Persian Gulf 
as the major sea lane in the western Indian Ocean, one linking the west 
coast of the subcontinent. This was particularly advantageous for the 
ports in Konkan and Gujarat. The rise of the Fatimid Caliphate (909- 
1171) in 969 CE in Egypt, and the gradual decay of Siraf in the early 
eleventh century, paved the way for the renewed importance of the Red 
Sea that to some extent pushed the Persian Gulf network to a secondary 
position. 

The Red Sea network facilitated South Asian contacts with Egypt, 
which acted almost like a hinge between the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. It is only with the emergence of Hormuz as a major port 


18S. Maqbul Ahmed (1989) Arabic Classical Accounts of India and China Ibn 
Kuhrdadhbth (Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study); G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
trans. (1980) The Book of Wonders of India (London: East West); E. Sachau (1910) A/ 
Berunw’s India, 2 vols. (London: Trunbar); V. Minrosky, trans. (1937) The Hudud al 
Alam (London: Haklyut Society); Sharaf al Zaman Tahir Marvazi (1942) China, the Turks 
and India, trans. V. Minorsky (London: The Royal Asiatic Society); H. A. R. Gibb, trans. 
(1958) Ibn Battita’s Travels in Asia and Africa 1325-1354 (London: Hakluyt Society). 
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in the Persian Gulf from the thirteenth century onwards that the Gulf 
once again gained some prominence in the Indian Ocean network. The 
other important point is what Chaudhuri identified as the beginning of 
“emporia trade” and “segmented voyages” after 1000 CE!’; these two 
influences brought slow but significant changes into the Indian Ocean 
scenario. The early ninth-century wreck of a ship, discovered and exca- 
vated from Belitung in Southeast Asia, furnishes evidence of the sailing 
of a (western) Indian Ocean ship (made of planks, stitched by coconut 
coir) to China and its return to a western Indian Ocean port; it may or 
may not have been bound for a port on the Indian seaboard. Carrying a 
very large number of Chinese ceramics (Changsha ware), the ship seems 
to have travelled from the western to the eastern termini of the Indian 
Ocean trading world and was on its return voyage from China when it 
sank.?9 This trend of a single ship undertaking the entire journey would 
later be replaced by “segmented voyages” across the Indian Ocean. Such 
voyages would probably render major advantages to transshipment facili- 
ties at ports of the subcontinent. 

Among the ports that came into limelight during the 900-1500 
CE phase were Daibul in the Indus delta (possibly identified with the 
excavated site of Banbhore in Pakistan) and Stambhatirtha (Kanbaya/ 
Kambaya/Khambat/Cambay) in Gujarat. Bhrigukachchha had proba- 
bly lost its erstwhile eminence by this time and Kambaya or Cambay had 
replaced Bharuch as the premier port of Gujarat. A perusal of the Arabic 
and Persian texts, Jaina literature and epigraphic records shows that 
Cambay was well served by two other subsidiary Gujarati ports, Ghogha 
and Somanatha, both carrying the epithet of velakula in Sanskrit sources. 

Two remarkable inscriptions, of 1264 and 1287 respectively, show the 
vibrancy of maritime trade at Somanatha, mostly seen as a sacred Saiva 
centre in coastal Kathiawad. Al-Biruni was the first to have noted the 
commercial potential of Somanatha, as he spoke of Somanatha’s linkages 
with Zanz or Zanzibar in East Africa. The inscription of 1264 leaves lit- 
tle room for doubt about its maritime interactions with Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf, from where a prominent ship-owning merchant (nakhuda), 


! Kirti N. Chaudhuri (1985) Trade and Civilization in the Indian Ocean from the Rise of 
Islam to 1750 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
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Nuruddin Firuz, visited Somanatha for business purposes (karyavasat). 
The specific reference to a particular sector of Somanahta as “Sikottart- 
mahajanapalli” (merchants’ settlement) can be convincingly interpreted 
as a settlement of merchants who either went up to or hailed from 
Socotra/Sikotari/Sikottari. Somanatha thus maintained linkages with the 
Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Aden and the east African coast.7! 

The Konkan coast (variously called Kamkam/Kunkan/Kamkar/ 
Makamkam in Arabic accounts and Aparanta in Sanskrit sources), a lit- 
toral segment sandwiched as it were between the littorals of Gujarat in 
the north and Malabar in the south, was excellently suited to natural 
port formation, because of the indented nature of the coast there. The 
period from 900 to 1300 CE saw an active role of a few north Konkan 
ports, such as Sanjan (“Sarhyana” in Silahara inscriptions), Thana 
(“Sristhanaka” in inscriptions, and as “Tana” in Marco Polo’s account), 
Sopara (“Sirparaka” in Sanskrit sources and “Subara” in Arabic texts), 
Chaul (“Chemuliya” in Sanskrit inscription and “Saimur” in Arabic 
texts). 

The entire area was particularly noted for the availability of fine 
woods, coconut coir (both indispensable ingredients of boat building) 
and areca nuts, which, according to the Jewish Geniza documents, were 
regularly shipped out to Red Sea destinations through Aden, a celebrated 
port on the Red Sea route. Significantly enough, post-1000 CE inscrip- 
tions of the Silaharas of Southern Konkan acquaint us with a few new 
ports in South Konkan which did not figure prominently in earlier times. 
These were Nagapura (Nagav), Balipattana (Baribatan of the Geniza let- 
ters, Kharepatan) and Gopakapattana (same as “Sindabur” of the Arabic 
accounts and “Jua-Sindabur” in the sailing manual of Ahmad ibn Majid 
[b. 1421]), or modern Goa. A close examination of the Konkan inscrip- 
tions, the Arabic accounts and the Geniza documents would strongly 
underline the long, coastal voyages from Gujarat to Malabar through 
Konkan ports. Moreover, a twelfth-century Geniza letter explicitly speaks 


21 Ror an empirically rich overview of ports in Gujarat see V. K. Jain (1989) Trade and 
Traders in Western India 1000-1300 (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal); for Somanatha, 
see Thapar, Somanatha; and also Ranabir Chakravarti “Looking for a Maritime City: 
Somanath in the Thirteenth Century CE”, address in memory of R. C. Majumdar, Bangiya 
Itihas Samiti, 2017. The term mahajanapalli stands for a merchants’ settlement. The pre- 
fix Sikottari probably alludes to these merchants’ dealings and association with Sikottart/ 
Socotra. This habitat of merchants was located within the port-city of Somanatha. 
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of the shipping network between Aden and Goa. We have indicated 
elsewhere that the growing agrarian economy and availability of plant 
products of commercial significance paved the way for the maritime pros- 
perity of the Konkan ports, the significance of which is writ large in the 
political economy of the coast.?” 

One of the most important coastal segments on the western seaboard 
of the subcontinent was Malabar in modern Kerala. Variously called as 
Manibar, Mulaybar, Manibar or Manibarat in the Arabic accounts and 
the Geniza documents, Malabar was in brisk contacts with both the Red 
Sea port of Aden and Hormuz, and with Kish in the Persian Gulf. The 
period from ninth century onwards witnessed the great prominence of 
Qulam Mali (Collam of Marco Polo) or modern Quilon. From the early 
fourteenth century onwards, Calicut in northern Malabar began to surge 
ahead. Reported for the first time by Ibn Batttita in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, Calicut was noted for the convergence of Chinese 
vessels and ships of the western Indian Ocean, offering facilities for trans- 
shipment.’ The most telling image of Malabar ports is available in the 
Geniza documents. An elaborate statement on the Jewish trade network 
spanning from Aden to Malabar will be in order here. 

Numerous letters of seafaring Jewish merchants narrate that many 
Jewish traders hailed from Tunisia and reached al-Fustat or Old Cairo, 
the political centre of the Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt. From there the 
merchants opted for the voyages along the Red Sea from the Egyptian 
port of Qus or Aidhab. The southward sailing from Aidhab brought 


?2Ranabir Chakravarti has worked on the Konkan maritime trade and ports. See 
Chakravarti (1986) “Merchants of Konkan”, Indian Economic and Social History 
Review 23, 177-185; Chakravarti (1998) “Coastal Trade and Voyages in Konkan: The 
Early Medieval Scenario”, Indian Economic and Social History Review 35, 97-124; and 
Chakravarti (2016) “An Emergent Coastal Polity: The Konkan Coast Under the Silaharas 
(Tenth to Thirteenth Century AD)”, Studies in People’s History 3.2, 128-137. Also see 
Elizabeth Lambourne (2016) “Describing a Lost Camel: Clues for West Asian Mercantile 
Networks in South Asian Maritime Trade (Tenth-Twelfth Century AD)”, in Marie- 
Francoise Boussac, Jean-Francois Salles, and Jean-Baptiste Yon (eds.), Ports of the Ancient 
Indian Ocean (New Delhi: Primus), 351-407; and Jean-Charles Ducene (2016) “The 
Ports of the Western Coast of India According to Arab Geographers (Eighth-Fifteenth 
Centuries AD)”, in Marie-Francoise Boussac, Jean-Francois Salles, and Jean-Baptiste Yon 
(eds.), Ports of the Ancient Indian Ocean (New Delhi: Primus), 165-178. 


23 Arjun Appadurai (1936) Economic Conditions in Southern India 1000-1500, vol. 2 
(Madras: University of Madras); also see Chakravarti (1986) “Merchants, Merchandise and 
Merchantmen”. 
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the ships to Aden, a premier hub of Jewish trading operations in the 
Indian Ocean. It is in the nature of things that there was a very impor- 
tant Jewish merchant at Aden as the representative (wakzil-ul tujjar) of 
travelling Jewish traders. The most prominent of such Jewish represent- 
atives was Madmun b. Hasan-Japheth (d. c. 1151), the leading luminary 
among Jewish merchants in Aden who entered into a shipping business 
with the ruler of Aden, Sultan Bilal b. Jarir (d. 1151), and who was also 
a very close friend of a Tunisian Jewish merchant, Abraham Ben Yiu 
(d. c. 1156). Ben Yiju is the recipient of the largest number of letters 
and documents of the Jewish India traders. He came to Misr/Masr 
(Egypt) from the Maghreb; from Egypt he reached India via Aden. 
He spent nearly two decades (1132-1149) in Malabar, particularly at 
al-Manjarur’* or Mangalore where he built a bronze factory. The excel- 
lence of al-Manjarur on the open sea is clearly underlined in the Geniza 
documents. During his stay in Malabar, Ben Yiu married a local Tulu 
lady, Ashu, who was originally a slave woman of Ben Yiu; their marriage 
bore three children. In 1149, Ben Yiu returned to Cairo once again via 
Aden.?® 

A salient feature of the Geniza letters is the fascinating information 
on ship-owning merchants, usually bearing the epithet nakhuda. The 
letters are replete with mentions of Jewish, Muslim and Indic shipown- 
ers. Indic shipowners rarely figure in other kinds of sources but are 
quite visible in the Geniza letters. Three prominent Indic shipowners 
known from these letters were Fatanswami (Pattanasvami of Kanarese 
inscriptions), Ali b. Fawfali (originally an areca nut dealer, subsequently 
investing in shipping business and networks, obviously because of mak- 
ing substantial riches out of trade in betel/areca nuts), and Pdyr (pro- 
nounced as Fidyar, the term being derived from the Kanarese epithet 
Padiyara, denoting a high-ranking royal functionary). Four other Indic 
merchants (but not shipowners), mainly operating in the interior and 
supplying commodities from Malabar to Aden figure in the letters from 


74One of the earliest dated documents regarding Ben Yiju speaks of “the city of 
Manjarur which is in the land of India in Tuluva of Malibarat, the royal city on the shores 
of the great sea”. The document has a date corresponding to 17 October 1132 very soon 
after Ben Yiyju had arrived at Mangalore. Goitein and Friedman (2008) India Book, 55. 
Malibarat is clearly Malabar. 


*>Ror Ben Yiju see the fascinating work of Amitav Ghosh (1990) In an Antique Land 
(New Delhi: Devi Dayal). 
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Madmun, Sus Siti, Kinbati, Isha and Ishaaq. Another important Indic 
personality in this network was Bama, the slave agent of Abraham Ben 
Yyu. Possibly of local Tulu origin, the name Bama may closely corre- 
spond to modern Bomma or Bommai. His importance is clearly evident 
from the honourific epithet Sheikh, at least once prefixed to his name. 
Bama travelled up to Egypt as a representative of Ben Yiu. There are, 
besides, other types of merchants whose itinerant nature is borne out by 
their very names. Thus the name Joseph al-Adani al-Mamsawi tells us 
that this merchant had originally hailed from Aden but resided in Mamsa 
in Morocco. This India trader, Joseph, was, therefore, an itinerant mer- 
chant over a far-flung area. Similarly, the representative of Jewish mer- 
chants at al-Fustat or Old Cairo (like the wakdl ul tuyjar at Aden) Abu 
Zikri Cohen had a suffix, Sijilmasi, immediately implying that he came 
from Siilmasa in Morocco to al-Fustat. The name of Hiba al Hamwi, 
another India trader, speaks of his connections with Hama in Syria.7° 
The itinerant nature of the Jewish India traders, for whom the exchange 
of information was no less important than exchange of commodities, is 
best captured in the following statement: “One who is present can see 
what is not seen by one who is absent”. These are words of the Jewish 
India trader Joseph b. Abraham from Aden, written to Abraham Ben 
Yyu in Mangalore, with the request to purchase for him some Indian 
commodities which would be suitable for Joseph’s trading activities in 
Aden.’’ Since Ben Yiju was stationed in Mangalore, he was considered 
the appropriate person to judge which Indian commodities would be 
commercially most viable for the market in Aden. 

These letters are replete with information on the commodities that 
were on board the ships and moreover on their prices. Repeatedly fig- 
uring in these letters is the black pepper from Malabar, one of the most 
sought-after spices in Aden and in the Red Sea network through the 
ages. In one letter Madmun reported to Ben Yyu that proceeds from 
the sale of pepper at Aden were 510 and a half dinars. The importance 
of this imported spice at the port of Aden is well-driven home by the 
fact that Madmun paid at the customs house of Aden the sum of 155 
dinars and a third as a tithe on the sale of pepper. Madmun informed 


26Ranabir Chakravarti (2007) Trade and Traders in Early Indian Society, 2nd ed. (New 
Delhi: Manohar), Chapter on “Information, Exchange and Administration—Case Studies 
from Early India”, therein. 


27 Goitein and Friedman (2008) India Book, 575. 
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Ben Yyu regarding this calculation in order to settle his accounts, the 
details of which are also available in the correspondence.?* In yet another 
letter from Madmun to Ben Yiu, datable to the 1130s, one comes 
across the information that price of the pepper was 34 dinars per bahar 
(1 bahar=100 English pounds), much higher than the price of 23 dinars 
per bahar figuring in another correspondence between the two.’? As 
the pepper sold well in Aden, Madmun urged—through Ben Yiyju—four 
other merchants, Sus Siti, Kinbati, Isha and Ishaaq, to expedite the ship- 
ping of the pepper from India. There are invariably mentions of loss of 
the precious cargo of pepper because of shipwrecks, which figure in the 
Geniza quite frequently. Around 1138, Khalac b. Isaac reported to Ben 
Yyu: 


As to your shipment, my master, forwarded from Fandaryana in the ship of 
Fatan swami [...] The smaller ship arrived and I took delivery of the 1/38 
bahar of pepper, as had been stated in your memorandum, to my master, 
the most illustrious Sheikh Madmun [...] The larger ship, however, arrived 
near Berbera, when its captain ran into trouble with it, until it was thrust 
against Bab-el-Mandeb, where it foundered. The pepper was a total loss. 
God salvaged none of it [...] I regret very much your losses.*° 


Apart from pepper, one comes across some information regarding 
the trade in cinnamon, another fragrant spice. Writing a memorandum 
to Egypt for Abu Zikri Cohen, Madmun stated that 60 bags of Seli 
(Sri Lankan) cinnamon, each weighing 100 pounds, with a total weight 
of 20 bahars, were sent out from Aden to Egypt.*! The Seli cinnamon 
appears to have reached Aden either directly from Sn Lanka and/or via 
Malabar. 

It is no surprise that the Jewish merchants often handled maritime 
trade in Indian textiles which were staple export commodities from 
India. Fairly common is the mention of a red variety of cloth, named 
lalas/lanas in our letters. It appears to have been an expensive textile; at 


2008) India Book, 343-344. 


8 Goitein and Friedman ) 

2008) India Book, 320, 322. 
) 
) 


29 Goitein and Friedman 
2008) India Book, 599-600. 
2008) India Book, 375-376. 


30 Goitein and Friedman 


31 Goitein and Friedman 
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least in one instance a Kulami J/adas figures in one letter of 1135.°* The 
textile product in question was manufactured in Quilon or Kulam (also 
known as Kulam Mali) or shipped out from Kulam or Quilon. 

We may now focus our attention to the regular shipping of a variety 
of iron from Malabar to Aden, figuring frequently in Geniza records. In 
fact, it is only the Geniza document that speaks of this maritime trade in 
Indian iron. This is why it demands a closer examination here. A letter 
from Madmun to Ben Yiju in Malabar (c. 1130s) thus reads: 


As for iron, this year it sold (well) in Aden—all kinds of iron—and in the 
coming year there will also be a good market, because there is none left in 
the city. Please take notice of this.*° 


Five varieties of iron appear in different Geniza letters. These are: 


bayd, iron ingot, literally “eggs”; 
. muhdahth, refurbished iron; 
rasm1, regular or standard iron; 

. rags, shiny iron; and 
amlas or smooth iron. 


eno ge 


34 


To this should be added the Kufi iron, which figures at least in one 
letter. 

The vibrancy of maritime commerce along the Malabar Coast encour- 
aged a wide variety of merchants to converge on different ports of 
Malabar. A congregation of merchants at Kandiyur in Kerala figures in 
the Unniyaticharitam. The author of this text is aware of the diverse 
areas the merchants hailed from (including paradesa, “abroad” ); moreo- 
ver, he offers the image of diverse languages being used, thereby suggest- 
ing the possibility of multi-linguality among merchants. Apart from gold 
merchants (ponvantyar), wholesale dealers (nira chettikal), shipowners 
(martkkar), there assembled 


32 Goitein and Friedman (2008) India Book, 383. 

33 Goitein and Friedman (2008) India Book, 315-316. 

34Goitein and Friedman (2008) India Book, 315-316; also footnote 17 on p. 315; also 
see Ranabir Chakravarti (2015) “Indian Trade Through Jewish Geniza Letters”, Studies in 
People’s History 2, 27-40; and Ranabir Chakravarti (2015) “Vibrant Thalassographies of 
the Indian Ocean: Beyond Nation States”, Studies in History 31, 235-348. 
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Kannadar (people from Kanara), Malavar (Malava), Kunjarar (people from 
Gurjara), Tulingar (people from Telugu), Ottiyar (people from Orissa), 
Konkanar (people from Konkan), Chonakar (Yavana), Chinar (people from 
China), Turikkar (Turks?) and many others. 


They were sitting cross-legged in the centre of black carpets with 
huge masses of coins in front of them. 
One of them in a bragging tone and mood tried to impress upon his 


juniors*»: 


If I sell a jonakuttira (Arab horse) in the Cola country, I will immediately 
get two thousand anayaccu (elephant kasu) in cash. For my elephant I 
will get eight thousand. [...] If I go to Kollam (Quilon) and Kollapuram 
(Kolhapur) I can sell quickly all the good karpuram (camphor). I have 
to get a hundred thousand accu by way of interest to the loan I gave to 
Vallabha.*° 


The bilinguality and multi-linguality among diverse merchants were 
definitely markers of cultural plurality that accompanied the transactions 
of commodities across the sea. One interesting aspect of these cultural 
transactions is the custom of gift-giving among the Jewish India traders, 
who mostly worked in close family circles, or within matrimonial net- 
works, or within a compact group of business partners. A case in point 
here is the diverse gift items sent to Abraham Ben Yiju, figuring usually 
at the very end of the business letters addressed to him. As Abraham Ben 
Yiu was a poet with a fine calligraphic hand, he was presented with fine 
quality writing papers from Egypt; paper in twelfth-century India was a 
rarity and therefore was a valued gift item. 

At this juncture, it may be in order to turn to the eastern sea- 
board that was integral to the Bay of Bengal network. The regular- 
ity of seafaring in the Bay of Bengal during the 800-1300 CE era, 
with a distinct orientation towards Southeast Asia, resulted in distinct 
nomenclatures applied to the eastern Indian Ocean. An inscription 
of 971 from Bangladesh records the name Vangasagara, literally the 
sea of Vanga; the anonymous author of the Persian text on geography, 


35Damodara (1971) Unniyaticharitam, trans. M. G. S. Narayanan (Trivandrum: Kerala 
University), 68-69. 


36Damodara (1971) Unniyaticharitam, 68-69. 
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Hudud al Alam (982), used the appellation bahr Harkal/Harkand, 
the sea of Harikela. Harikela denoted the area around Chittagong in 
Bangladesh. Sanskrit sources generally designated this sea-space as the 
eastern sea (Parvasigara or praksamudra).*’ All these terms surely refer 
to the Bay of Bengal. Three important coastal segments of the eastern 
seaboard will figure here in our broad overview: the Coromandel coast, 
marked by the presence of the formidable Cola power (850-1250); the 
Andhra-Odisha coast and the Bengal coastal tract. The entire seaboard 1s 
also marked by several major riverine deltas, including the Ganga delta, 
the largest delta in the world. The deltas were conducive to formation 
of ports which were often connected with their respective hinterlands 
through fluvial networks. 

The Cola realm (particularly during the period from 985 to 1150) 
was the most formidable regional polity in south India, marked by a 
strong agrarian resource base and monumental royal temples, the lat- 
ter also encouraging urban formation in south India.** In the heart- 
land of the Cola realm, the Kaveri valley and the Kaveri delta stood the 
premier Cola port of Nagapattinam, which replaced the former major 
port of Kaveripattinam. The outstanding position of Nagapattinam is 
amply borne out by two Leiden grants, respectively from the times of 
Rajendra Cola (1012-1044 CE) and Kulottunga Cola (1070-1122 CE). 
The substantial Cola epigraphic corpus enlightens us on the buoyant 
inland and overland trade in agrarian and plant products through the 
network of nagarams, situated at the locality-level (madz) tier of admin- 
istration. The nzagaram immensely facilitated both inter-2adu and intra- 
nadu movements of commodities, a considerable portion of which also 
reached coastal sites and ports (pattanam/velivulam/velapuram).°? At 
these centres of exchange, the active presence of individual merchants 
and a variety of professional bodies of merchants is impossible to miss 


37 Chakravarti (2007) Trade and Traders in Early Indian Society, 160-186. 


38K. A. Nilakantha Sastri (2012) The Colas (Madras: University of Madras); 
Y. Subbarayalu (2012) South India Under the Cholas (New Delhi: Oxford University Press). 


3?The importance of the madu as a locality-level administrative tier and as a supra-village 
organization is argued by Y. Subbarayalu (1973) Political Geography of the Chola Empire 
(Thanjavur: Tamil Nadu Department of Archaeology); Burton Stein (1980) Peasant State 
and Society in Medieval South India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press); and Kenneth R. 
Hall (1980) Trade and Statecraft in the Age of the Cholas (New Delhi: Abhinav) establishes 
the commercial importance of the nagaram. 
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in epigraphic sources. The prominent presence of merchants’ bodies 
(nanadest, ubhaya-nanidesi, manigramam, anjuvannam and ainnurru- 
var or the 500 syamis of Ayawvole) is irrefutable in the light of epigraphic 
records from Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 
Recent researches by Karashima and Subbaryalu further enlighten us that 
the ainnurruvar, also known as the 500 Svamis of Ayyavole, functioned 
as an umbrella organization for various other mercantile groups.*? The 
inscriptions of these merchants’ bodies refer to their acts of charities to 
diverse religious shrines and institutions. The regular cultural and dip- 
lomatic exchanges of the rulers of Srivijaya and Kamboja (Cambodia) 
with the Cola rulers are evident from epigraphic records.*! The corre- 
sponding Cola interests in reaching the Song court in China, obviously 
to promote long-distance maritime trade, are traceable in the Song his- 
tories which record that three Cola official embassies reached the Song 
court in 1012 (during Rajaraja I’s time, c. 985-c. 1014), in 1033 (dur- 
ing Rajendra Cola’s reign, c. 1012-c. 1044) and in 1077 (during the 
time of Kulottunga I, r. 1070-c. 1122).*4 

The Cola interests and involvement in maritime affairs in the Bay of 
Bengal during the period from the late tenth to almost the mid-twelfth 
century that emerge from the Cola epigraphic documents credit the 
Colas with a successful use of their fleet to conquer Sri Lanka and twelve 
other places in both maritime and mainland Southeast Asia. The most 
daring of all Cola raids was the “Kadaram Campaign” in 1025 to 1026 
when no less than twelve areas in Southeast Asia were conquered by 
the Céla fleet. The Kadaram Campaign was successful against Srivijaya 


*0Noboru Karashima (2009) South Indian Society in Transition: Ancient to Medieval 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press), 165-195 and 199-223. As many as 29 commod- 
ities are listed by him, the majority of these were clearly agrarian products and become 
exchangeable commodities. In this context, he also cites a record of 1244 that mentions 11 
types of taxes levied in cash (kasu-ayam). The role of the mercantile bodies in the economic 
life in south India is discussed in Meera Abraham (1988) Two Medieval Merchant Guilds 
of South India (New Delhi: Manohar); Noboru Karashima and Y. Subbaryalu (2002) 
“Ainnurruvar: A Supra-Local Organization of South Indian and Sri Lankan Merchants”, 
in Noboru Karashima, ed. (1997-2002) Ancient and Medieval Commercial Activities in 
the Indian Ocean: Testimony of Inscriptions and Ceramic Sherds (Tokyo: Taisho University), 
72-88. 


#1 Kenneth Hall (1980) Trade and Statecraft. 


*2'Tansen Sen (2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy and Trade: The Realignment of Sino-Indian 
Relations (Singapore: Nalanda-Srivijaya Centre). 
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(Palembang in Sumatra), Pannai (Ponnani in the east coast of Sumatra), 
Malaiyur (on the northern shore of the Singapore Strait), Mayuradingam 
(central part of the Malay Peninsula), Hangasoka (south of Kedah in 
the Malay Peninsula), Mapappallam (Talaing country in lower Burma), 
Mevilingbangam (not properly identified), Valaippanduru (not prop- 
erly identified), Talaittakkollam (Takua-pa in Thailand), Madamalingam 
(west coast of the Malay Peninsula), Manakkavaram (Nicobar Islands) 
and Kadaram (Kedah in the west coast of the Malay Peninsula). Though 
the conquered areas were not annexed to the Cola Empire, the cam- 
paign certainly speaks of the power of the Cola fleet at its zenith. The 
current historiography on this widely discussed topic recognizes that the 
1025/26 expedition was launched with a view to minimizing the role of 
Srivijaya as a crucial intermediary between Song China and “Zhunian” 
(the Céla realm, as per the Chinese annals).** Significantly enough, the 
Srivijayan embassies to the Song court seem to have become less fre- 
quent and regular following the Kadaram campaign. 

No less important is the fact that many places in mainland and mari- 
time Southeast Asia have yielded inscriptions (from the ninth to late thir- 
teenth centuries) issued by Tamil mercantile bodies present in Sri Lanka, 
Myanmar, Thailand, northern Sumatra and China and which endowed 
charities to various Indic shrines in those countries. According to a 
Tamil inscription of 1088 from northern Sumatra, during the time of 
Kulottunga I, merchants, shipowners, ship-captains and sailors/oarsmen 
were present at Varochu or Barus, famous for the best variety of camphor 
(karpura).** The overseas Tamil records offer eulogies of merchants, 


#3See Hermann Kulke, K. Kesavapany, and Vijay Sakhuja, eds. (2010) Nagapattinam to 
Suwarnadipa: Reflections on the Chola Naval Expeditions to South East Asia (New Delhi: 
Manohar) for various analyses of Cola involvement in the Bay of Bengal. See also Hermann 
Kulke (1999) “Rivalry and Competition in the Bay of Bengal un the Eleventh Century 
and Its Bearing on Indian Ocean Studies”, in Om Prakash and Denys Lombard (eds.), 
Commerce and Culture in the Bay of Bengal 1500-1800 (New Delhi: Manohar), 17-36. 


44K. A. Nilakantha Sastri (1980) “A Tamil Merchant-Guild in Sumatra”, in Idem, South 
India and Southeast Asia (Mysore: Geetha Book House), 236-247; Y. Subbarayalu (2002) 
“The Tamil Merchant-Guild Inscription at Barus, Indonesia: A Rediscovery”, in Karashima 
(ed.), Ancient and Medieval Commercial Activities, 19-25. The archaeological perspec- 
tives of the area around Barus, excavated by Claude Guillot, are available in Daniel Perret 
and Heddy Surachman (2011) “South Asia and the Tapanuli Area (North-West Sumatra): 
Ninth-Fourteenth Centuries”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani, and Geoff Wade (eds.), 
Early Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia, Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange 
(Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies), 161-176. 
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including seafarers, but rarely include a dynastic /political preamble—so 
ubiquitous in records of gifts in India—to their meritorious donations to 
shrines of Siva or Vishnu or a Brahmanical goddess. 

For the Colas, Nagapattinam (modern Nagapatnam) was cer- 
tainly their premier port in Coromandel. However, the Colas also har- 
boured distinct political interests in Vengi in coastal Andhra Pradesh, 
in the deltas of the Krishna and the Godavari rivers. In northern Vengi, 
close on the blend zone of Kalinga and Andhra, stood the port of 
Visakhapattanam (modern Visakhapatnam) figuring under the same 
name in an inscription of 1068 AD which suggests Eastern Chalukya 
control over this area.4° Two years later, the accession of Rajendra of 
the Eastern Chalukya house to the Cola throne as Kulottunga I real- 
ized a long-cherished political aspiration for the Colas: the merger of 
the Vengi coast with the Colamandalam area. There is both epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence to demonstrate Kulottunga’s attempts at polit- 
ically and administratively integrating Vengi with the Cola heartland. 
At the same time, Kulottunga, hailing from Vengi, seems to have been 
keen on giving particular attention to the Vengi coast.*° That is why, 
sometime between 1068 and 1090, the port of Visakhapattanam was 
renamed Kulottungacolapattanam, obviously named after the reigning 
Cola monarch.*” This is a unique case of renaming an existing port after 
the reigning Cola king, though the Colas did so rename several con- 
quered places (but not a port). This act of renaming Visakhapattanam 
must have enhanced the importance of this Andhra port. 

Around the same time, Kulottunga is known to have allowed remis- 
sions from “sunka”, or tolls and customs (hence, his title sunganadavirt- 
tacola), obviously to attract trade, including long-distance commerce.*® 
If the Song chronicles are to be believed, then the last embassy from 
“Zhunian” (the Cola realm) to China in 1077 should be ascribed to 


49. Rangacharya (1919) A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, 
2 vols. (Madras: Superintendent, Government Press), 724, no. 92. 

*6Nilakantha Sastri (1980) The Cholas, 300-341 is used here for the political history of 
Kulottunga’s reign. 

*7Karashima (2002) Ancient and Medieval Commercial Activities, 236-237 for three 
inscriptions referring to both the names of the port. 

48 Ranabir Chakravarti (1995) “Rulers and Ports: Visakhapattanam and Motuppalli in 
Early Medieval Andhra”, in K. S. Mathew (ed.), Mariners, Merchants and Oceans (New 
Delhi: Manohar), 57-78. 
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Kulottunga’s time. His diplomatic and cultural contacts with the ruler 
of Pagan and Cambodia are borne out by epigraphic records. The thir- 
teenth-century Chinese account by Zhao Rugua (1170-1231) clearly 
speaks of the importance of Pukan or Pagan as a convenient point of 
contact to reach “Zhunian”.*? 

The inscription of 1090 informs us of the presence of a merchant 
(viyapari) at Visakhapattanam. Named Asavu, this merchant belonged to 
the Aftjuvannam mercantile body of coastal Kerala (Malaimandalam) and 
reached Visakhapattanam, alias Kulottungacolapattanam, from Marottam 
or Mantai, a major port in north-western Sri Lanka. The long reach of 
this coastal Andhra port to Sri Lanka, if not also to the Malabar Coast, 
certainly impresses us. No less striking is the information that around 
the same time another Afyuvannam merchant arrived at Visakhapattanam 
from Pasay which likely corresponded to Samuderapasai in northern 
Sumatra.°® Visakhapattanam, in fact, stands as the northernmost point in 
the distribution of the inscriptions belonging to Tamil mercantile bodies. 

The Vengi coast comes once more into prominence during the reign 
of the Kakatiya king Ganapati (1199-1261). During his reign, a new 
port emerged in the Krishna delta, named Motuppalli. The port and 
hence the Bay of Bengal trade is assigned major importance in an inscrip- 
tion of Ganapatii, found at Motuppalli itself. Dated to 1245, the inscrip- 
tion is a royal charter of security (abhayasisana) granted to voyaging 
merchants (samyatrikebhyah) with the assurance that the obnoxious prac- 
tice of the looting of ships near Motuppalli by pirates would be stopped. 
Ganapatii clearly recognized that to the voyaging merchants wealth was 
dearer than even life (pranebhyopi gariyo dhanamit1). He assured that 
at this port only legitimate fixed duties (klptasulka), which are listed in 
the record, would be levied. This measure of Ganapatii to assure mer- 
chants safety from piracy appears to have borne fruit. Marco Polo in the 
late thirteenth century speaks highly of “Mutfili”, clearly corresponding 


*° Noboru Karashima and Tansen Sen (2010) “Chinese Texts Describing or Referring to 
the Chola Kingdom as Zhu-nian”, in Hermann Kulke, K. Kesavapany, and Vijay Sukhija 
(eds.), From Nagapattinam to Suwarnadwipa, Reflections on the Chola Naval Expeditions 
to Southeast Asta (New Delhi: Manohar, 2010), 292-316. For the bearing of Zhao Rugua 
to the South Asian commercial scenario see Suchandra Ghosh (2014) “South-East Asia and 
the Eastern Sea-Board of India Through the Lens of Zhao Ru Gua”, in Radhika Seshan 
(ed.), Convergence: Rethinking India’s Past (New Delhi: Primus), 41-54 without, however, 
an assessment of the recent textual analysis by Karashima and Sen, stated above. 


°° Ror these two inscriptions see footnote 82. 
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to Motuppalli, for its far-flung commerce, its excellent textiles and 
high-quality diamond. What is striking here is that, like the previous 
Arab authors equating Kunkan with the Rashtrakuta territory, Marco 
Polo also named the Kakatiya territory after the premier port in the 
Andhra coast. To this celebrated Venetian traveller, Motuppalli was the 
visible face of the Kakattya realm, evidently a power of interior Andhra 
with its apex political centre at Warangal.°! 

Going further northwards from the Andhra-Odisha segment of the 
eastern seaboard, one reaches the Ganga delta, which experienced cer- 
tain major changes and shifts in terms of the Bay of Bengal network 
during the 800-1300 phase. Perhaps the most apparent change was the 
fading out of Tamralipta after approximately the eighth century. From 
the mid-ninth century onwards, Arabic texts on travel and geogra- 
phy speak of another major port in Bengal, Samandar, a name possibly 
derived from the term “samudra” or sea. Located close to the sea, at 
the mouth of a river in the eastern part of the Bengal delta, this port 
is usually identified with modern Chittagong in Bangladesh. The port 
was labelled “Bengala” by Marco Polo, as “Sudkawan” by Ibn Battita 
and as “Shatijam” by Ahmad ibn Majid (the celebrated navigator of 
the fifteenth century). The commercial prosperity of this port looms 
large in the accounts of al-Idrist, who found that excellent aloes wood, 
yak tails and rhinoceros horns, all being forest products from Kamarun 
(Kamarupa or Assam), were shipped from Samandar. This speaks of 
the extensive hinterland of Samandar. Ibn Battita took a riverine jour- 
ney from this port up to Sylhet (in north-easternmost Bangladesh); he 


°lChakravarti (2011) “The Pull Towards the Coast” discusses the Kakatiya interests 
in the Andhra coastal areas. However, Cynthia Talbott (2001) in her Pre-Colonial India 
in Practice (New York: Oxford University Press) offers an excellent study of the Kakattya 
state. But Talbott prefers to ignore the clear epigraphic and textual data of the importance 
of coastal Andhra in the making of this a formidable regional power of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The interaction between trade and statecraft takes a back seat in her overall analy- 
sis. The field archaeological perspectives of coastal Andhra, especially ceramic and stone 
anchors, are available in K. P. Rao (2018) “The Nature of Maritime Trade: The Evidence 
of from Coastal Andhra”, in Kenneth R. Hall, Rila Mukherjee, and suchandra ghosh 
(eds.), Subversive Sovereigns Across the Seas: Indian Ocean Port-of-Trade from Early Historic 
Times to Late Colonialism (Kolkata: The Asiatic Society), 53-66. Rao merely mentions the 
Motuppalli inscriptions without assessing the relevance of the epigraphic material vis-a-vis 
the archaeological data. 
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later reached Sunurkawan (Sonargaon near modern Dhaka) from where 
he boarded a junk (yunuk) for his onward journey to China. Keeping 
in mind that the Moroccan traveller and gadi (i.e. judge), reached 
Sudkawan from Ma’abar, or the Coromandel coast, there is little doubt 
that Samandar/Sudkawan strongly made its presence felt in the Bay of 
Bengal network. He further noted the presence of merchants of disparate 
lands on an island close to Sudkawan; the island is likely to have corre- 
sponded to Sandwip Island. 

Arabic and Persian accounts are full of praise for Bengal’s fine tex- 
tiles as a much coveted manufactured item.°? Along with the luxury and 
exotic commodities also figure overseas transactions in daily necessities. 
The most eloquent testimonies to this are available in the accounts of 
Ma Huan (c. 1380-1460) and in the Suma Oriental (early sixteenth cen- 
tury). Both these accounts highlight that Bengal’s perennial currency 
was the cowry shells, a non-metallic medium of exchange in wide cir- 
culation. This marine resource is not locally available in Bengal. Cowry 
shells were imported to Bengal in shiploads from the Maldives, which 
received, as a return cargo, paddy rice from Bengal. Both cowry shells 
and paddy rice are inexpensive bulk commodities, deeply rooted in the 
Bay of Bengal maritime network.°? 


52B. N. Mukherjee (1982) “Commerce and Money in the Western and Central Sectors 
of Eastern India (AD 750-1200)”, Indian Museum Bulletin 16, 65-83; Chakravarti 
(2007) Trade and Traders, 160-186. 


°3B. N. Mukherjee (1993) Media of Exchange in Early Medieval North India (New 
Delhi: Harman Publishers); J. Heiman (1980) “Small Exchange and Ballast: Cowry Trade 
and Usage as an Example of Indian Ocean Economic History”, South Asia 3, 48-69; 
Susmita Basu Majumdar (2014) “Monetary History of Bengal: Issues and Non-Issues”, in 
D. N. Jha (ed.), The Complex Heritage of Early India, Essays in Memory of R.S. Sharma 
(New Delhi: Manohar), 585-606; and Susmita Basu Majumdar and Sharmistha Chatterjee 
(2014) “Cowries in Eastern India: Understanding Their Role as Ritual Objects and 
Money”, Journal of Bengal Art 19, 39-56. For the Harikela silver currency being based on 
the coins of the Chandras of Arakan, see Susmita Basu Majumdar (2017) “Metal Money in 
Southeast Asia: Exploring the Indian Connection”, in Anna Dalapicolla and Anila Verghese 
(eds.), India and Southeast Asia: Cultural Discourses (Mumbai: K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute), 433-458. The relative paucity of coins of precious metal in South Asia during 
600-1000 CE has been a major point of debate. For the arguments on the “monetary 
anaemia”, see R. S. Sharma (1987) Urban Decay in India, C. AD 300-1000 (New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal); D. N. Jha, ed. (2000) The Feudal Order (New Delhi: Manohar), 
especially the essay therein by K. M. Shrimali on the cash nexus in the Konkan coast. 
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Two points may further be brought up here in the context 
of Bengal. The sub-region of Harikela, where stood the port of 
Samandar/Sudkawan, experienced the uninterrupted circulation of excel- 
lent silver currency (both from the point of view of weight standard and 
metallic purity) from approximately the seventh to the twelfth century. 
This silver currency was distinctive in that these coins were non-dynastic 
issues, carrying merely the legend of Harikela, the name of a territory. 
The Harikela type of silver currency was distributed over an extensive 
area: from southern Arakan to Assam (Paglatek coin hoard) and is also 
found at Noakhali, Comilla (Bangladesh) and southern Tripura (India). 
The Harikela coins were actually modelled after the Arakan silver coins of 
the Chandra rulers of Arakan. The other outstanding feature of Bengal’s 
maritime network is the profusion of fluvial routes that linked the coast 
with the interior. Land grant charters from Bengal are replete with refer- 
ences to numerous boat-parking areas (naubandha/nau-danda). The city 
of Devaparvata, identified with the excavated site of Mainamati-Lalmai 
in Comilla, Bangladesh (ancient Samatata), according to three Sanskrit 
inscriptions (of seventh, eighth and tenth centuries), was approacha- 
ble from all four sides (sarvatobhadra), as it was encircled by the river 
Kshiroda (modern Khirnai) on which hundreds of boatmen plied. Bengal 
was also one of the major points of maritime contacts with Southeast 
Asia and figures prominently in the cultural transactions of the Buddhist 
world. The Pala realm played an instrumental role in the promotion of 
Buddhist centres up to the twelfth century. In this context is to be sit- 
uated the request of the Sailendra ruler of Yavadvipa (Java) to the Pala 
king (Devapala, ninth century) to grant some landed property in favour 
of the Buddhist monastery at Nalanda. 

Similarly, the celebrated Vajrayana preceptor, Atifa Dipamkara Srijiiana 
(982-1054), who preached Buddhism in Tibet, is known to have under- 
gone his training in Buddhist scriptures in Suvarnadvipa, which is gen- 
erally identified with maritime Southeast Asia. That Atisa Dipamkara 
undertook sea voyages for both his outbound and return journeys to 
Southeast Asia finds a prominent place in the Vajrayana traditions. The 
lively practice of Buddhism in the easternmost part of Bengal delta 
needs serious attention for the study of Bengal’s overseas cultural trans- 
actions in the Buddhist world of Southeast Asia. These interactions 
were not limited to celebrated monasteries at Nalanda, Vikramasila 
(Antichak near Bhagalpur, Bihar) and Somapuravihara (Paharpur in 
northern Bangladesh). Monasteries in the easternmost part of the delta 
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were regularly participating in cultural interactions with Southeast Asia 
through the established maritime linkages.*4 

Our foregoing discussions so far have highlighted the transactions and 
shipping of commodities of Indic origin. The subcontinent procured 
exotic spices and gems from Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia as imports. 
Many were further shipped to a “western” destination. This suggests 
involvement of Indian ports in the transit trade. A case in point is the 
importation of cinnamon, cardamom and sandal; the same can be said 
for the import of ruby from Sn Lanka. 

Indian imports definitely included precious metals, especially gold and 
silver, though the actual size of the shipments cannot be ascertained. In 
at least one Geniza letter, merchants preparing for a sailing to India from 
the Red Sea port of Aidhab are said to have preferred silver to gold as 
the form of payment to purchase Indian commodities. In another letter 
of 1139, the import of silk instead of gold from Aden to al-Manjarur is 
clearly mentioned.*° That copper was brought to India from West Asia is 
amply borne out in a few Jewish letters. 

Among India’s imports, a particular commodity demands our atten- 
tion. These are the horses from Arabia and Fars. India did not have 
indigenous warhorses of the best variety; there was therefore a con- 
stant demand for imported warhorses. This demand seems to have 
greatly increased in the early middle ages, when there were numerous 
regional and local powers, engaged in endemic warfare. One of the reg- 
ular sources of good quality warhorses was from the central Asian steppe 
regions, called Tatari horses in Medieval sources. These were brought 
to India by overland routes through the north-western borderlands of 
the subcontinent. With the onset of the second millennium, excellent 
horses from Arabia and Fars began to be sent to India, not, however, 
by overland routes but by overseas transportation. These horses were 
therefore labelled as “dahri” (sea-borne) in Arabic and Persian sources, 
and these fetched maximum price. Marco Polo speaks of the shipping of 
ten thousand horses per year to the Pandyan realm alone from ports like 
Shihr, Kish, Hormuz and Aden. Marco Polo’s accounts, when read along 
with those of Ibn Battita, Barani and Wassaf Abdullah (fl. 1299-1323), 


°4Ranabir Chakravarti (forthcoming) “Economic Life in Early Bengal”, in A. M. 
Chowdhury and Ranabir Chakravarti (eds.), Huzstory of Bangladesh: Early Bengal in 
Regional Perspectives, 2 vols. (Dhaka: Asiatic Society of Bangladesh). 


°° Chakravarti (2015) “Indian Trade Through the Jewish Geniza”. 
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impress upon us the enormous price of these horses, each fetching 220 
gold coins. The most significant point of disembarkation of these bahri 
horses was the Malabar coast. This coastal zone, significantly enough, 
was the arena of great activities of Tamil horse-dealers, called kudira- 
ichettis of Malainadu or Malabar (kudir=horse, chetti=merchant).°° 

It is true that more commodities were shipped out of the subconti- 
nent than the goods brought into South Asia. The immense importance 
of Indic goods in the Indian Ocean network—in fact, also its bearing on 
the situation in the Crusades—looms large in a fourteenth-century Latin 
Crusading tract, which demands a close examination at this point. The 
text by William of Adam (Guillaume Adae) is How to Defeat the Saracens 
(Tractus quo modo Sarracem sunt expugnadt), possibly composed around 
1316/1317 with a view to urging the Papacy to renew the Crusades to 
recover the Holy Land after the fall of Acre in 1291. The author was a 
Dominican friar. The principal aim of the tract was to suggest means to 
defeat the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt. Five strategies were advanced by 
the Dominican friar for the consideration of the Pope.°” Before ensuring 
a military victory over the Mamluk Sultanate, the supports and supplies 
that made Egypt strong and powerful were to be identified, according to 
William of Adam 


First, by the merchants subject to the Roman church; second, by the pil- 
grim of our church; third, by the emperor of Constantinople, fourth by 
the emperor of the Tartars; and fifth, by the merchants of the Indian 
Ocean.°8 


°6Ranabir Chakravarti (1993) “Horse Trade and Piracy at Tana (Thana, Maharashtra, 
India): Gleanings from Marco Polo”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient 34, 152-189; Ranabir Chakravarti (2009) “Equestrian Demands and Dealers: The 
Early Indian Scenario (Up to c. 1300)”, in Bert G. Fragner, Ralph Kauz, Roderich Ptak, 
and Angela Schottenhammer (eds.), Pferde in Asien: Geschichte, Handel und Kultur / 
Horses in Asia: History, Trade and Culture (Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften); Chitrarekha Gupta (1983-1984) “Horse Trade in North India: 
Reflections on the Socio-Economic Life”, Journal of Ancient Indian History 14, 186-206; 
and Bin Yang (2004) “Horse, Silver and Cowries: Yunnan in Global Perspective”, Journal 
of World History 15.3, 281-322. 


°7William of Adam (2012) How to Defeat the Saracens (Guillelmus Adae Tractus 
guomodo Sarracent sunt expugnandi), trans. Giles Constable, annotated by Ranabir 
Chakravarti; Olivia Remie Constable, Tia Colbaba, and Janet M. Martin (Washington: 
Dumberton Oaks). 


8 How to Defeat the Saracens, 27 
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The unique and most distinctive aspect of this tract was its highlight- 
ing of the importance of Indian Ocean with reference to Mamluk Egypt; 
no other Crusade tracts ever did so. The author explains the significance 
of the Indian Ocean as follows: 


No one questions how great a profit the Saracens of Egypt derive from 
India.°? 


India figures in his text as 


truly and effectively, and not casually or occasionally, the source of all evils 
which I described above.®? 


By seeing India as the ultimate evil, he implied India contributed 
to the strength and prosperity of Egypt, which he proposed to heavily 
reduce as a major step towards gaining victory in a Crusade. 


For of all the things that are sold in Egypt, such as pepper, ginger and 
other spices, and precious stone; silk and those precious materials dyed 
with the colors of India; and all other precious things are carried from 
India to Egypt.°! 


In a remarkable metaphor with different parts of the body, which he 
presents as a simile to the body of commerce, the bishop says: 


For as food goes from the head through the throat, and from the throat 
into the stomach and from the stomach to the other parts of the body, 
so the aforesaid precious goods originate from the Indian sea, as from the 
head, and are spread through the Gulf of Eden (Aden), as by the throat, 
from there by the Red Sea to Egypt, as to the stomach, and then, as to the 
other parts of the body, to the other parts of the world.®” 


To impoverish Egypt he proposes: 


°° How to Defeat the Saracens, 97. 
6° How to Defeat the Saracens, 99. 
6l How to Defeat the Saracens, 101 
62 How to Defeat the Saracens, 101. 
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If someone were to cut off the head, and therefore, the whole stomach 
would consequently suffer from the lack of food and the other members 
would perish. [...] The remedy of the disease is therefore would be no 
other place or approach by which the Egyptians could obtain the goods for 
which our men sail to Alexandria.°? 


William of Adam advocated a naval blockade of the ingress and egress 
of the port of Aden by maintaining a fleet of galleys at Socotra, an 
island 500 miles southeast of Aden and at a distance of 300 miles from 
al-Mukalla, the principal port on the Hadhrami coast. The importance 
of this island looms large in the celebrated fifteenth-century navigational 
manual of Ahmad ibn Majid who knew it as “Suqutra” (Socotra).°* He 
therefore presents Socotra as a choke point. The blockade would be 
exercised by bringing a fleet of galleys from Hormuz, the premier port 
at the opening of the Persian Gulf; Hormuz therefore would emerge 
as another choke point in his scheme. The tract shows a remarkable 
accuracy in judging the importance of Aden’s maritime trade with four 
places on the western seaboard of India: Collam (Quilon, Malabar), 
Tana (Thana, Konkan) and Cambayet (Gujarat). The fourth place is dive 
insulide, which could denote the Maldive Islands, figuring prominently 
in the fifteenth-century navigational manual of Ahmad ibn Majid. An 
alternative identification may also be sought in Diu in Gujarat (a name 
derived from Sanskrit dvipa or island), which rose to great promi- 
nence under the Portuguese. Interestingly enough, a shipping network 
between al-Div or Diu and Aden is recorded in a Jewish business letter of 
twelfth century.®° One tends, therefore, to identify dive insulide with Diu 
in the Kathiawad coast. 


63 How to Defeat the Saracens, 101. 


64Tbn Majid’s manual on navigation is available in English translation by G. A. R. 
Tibbetts (1974) Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean Before the Coming of the Portuguese 
(London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland). The regular visits of Indian 
merchants, shippers and sailors to Socotra during the first five centuries of the CE are 
now wonderfully captured by Ingo Strauch (2012) Foreign Sailors to Socotra. Significantly 
enough, the epigraphic records of these visits clearly show that the island was a place of 
sojourning for seafarers. It is only in the perception and design of William of Adam that 
Socotra for the first time looms large as a strategic point in blockading the Gulf of Aden. 

65S. D. Goitein (1980), in his “From Aden to India: Specimens of the Correspondence 
of India Traders of the Twelfth Century”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient 23, 43-66, pointed to the shipping network between al Dyyb (Diu) and Aden on 
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Adam’s idea was that the blockade would force a diversion of India’s 
maritime commerce, oriented to Aden and the Red Sea, to Hormuz in 
Iran. This would result in the revival of maritime commerce through the 
Persian Gulf, but more importantly ensure the importation of coveted 
Indian commodities to the eastern Mediterranean through Ilkhanid Iran 
and the Levant. In other words, Adam saw it as a viable alternative con- 
duit to the Red Sea passage dominated by Mamluk Egypt which would 
suffer serious impoverishment, eventually contributing to its military/ 
political decay. The vision and plan of a naval blockade to cut off the 
Indian commerce with Egypt via the Red Sea show the combination of 
Christian aspirations for a renewed Crusade against the Mamluks with a 
rare understanding of Indian Ocean maritime commerce. In spite of the 
novelty of his ideas, they were never put into practice. 

This raises, on the other hand, a more fundamental question regard- 
ing the perception of the Indian Ocean situation in the attitude of a 
bishop from the Mediterranean world. The Mediterranean Sea is not 
merely a theatre of commerce but has a long tradition of being consid- 
ered a maritime space that, like the land mass, could be brought under 
the politico-military superiority of a power or powers. It is entirely 
appropriate that Romans called the Mediterranean mare nostrum, “our 
sea”. The sea in the Mediterranean tradition and outlook was an arena 
fit for exercising military power with a view to establishing political mas- 
tery over the sea. The Fatimid and the Mamluk realms in Egypt, like the 
Byzantine Empire and the Ottoman Empire of subsequent centuries, 
maintained their respective naval fleets in the Mediterranean, especially 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

In sharp contrast to this, the Indian Ocean offers rare, at the most 
irregular, instances of a major political power maintaining a regular navy 
to establish its maritime superiority over the Ocean or parts thereof. 
Formidable political masters of the countries of the Indian Ocean region 
viewed the vast land mass of South Asia, West Asia, Central and East 


the basis of a twelfth century CE Jewish business letter. S. D. Goitein and Mordechai A. 
Friedman (in India Traders of the Middle Ages, 316) favour the identification of al Dyyb 
with Maldives. The preference for Diu as a better identification of al Dyyb is argued for by 
Ranabir Chakravarti (2012) in How to Defeat the Saracens, 109, footnote 110. 


66Ranabir Chakravarti (2015) “The Indian Ocean Scenario in the Fourteenth Century 
Latin Crusade Tract: Possibilities of a World Historical Approach”, Astan Review of World 
History 3.1, 37-58. 
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Asia as the arena fit for campaign, conquest and political expansion. The 
Indian Ocean was almost never seen by these political authorities as a 
political theatre over which control and power needed to be exercised 
and demonstrated. The Indian Ocean was an arena for merchants, sail- 
ors, pirates, fisher-folk, but not marked by contestations among rulers 
prior to 1500 CE on a regular and sustained manner. 

There are instances of the employment of naval fleets by rulers, but 
these are rather exceptional examples that prove the rule.°” Moreover, 
ports on the Indian seaboard were witnesses to remarkable promo- 
tion of cultural plurality. Thus in Konkan under the Rashtrakutas 
were actively present Sirafi, Baghdadi and Omani Muslims who built 
mosques and appointed gadis at port cities of Saimur and Sindan. The 
Cola rulers, devout worshippers of Siva, granted land for the building 
of the Buddhist Chudamanivihara at Nagapattinam, at the request of a 
Srivijayan ruler. In coastal Kerala, too, grants of land were made in favour 
of a Christian church and a Jewish synagogue. In such a Kerala grant, 
the witnesses to the endowment of landed property signed in Pehlavi, 
Hebrew and Arabic. Cultural plurality was practised by seafaring Jewish, 
Islamic and Indian merchants, among whom little religious intolerance 
is recorded in the Geniza documents of “India traders”. In one Geniza 
letter of 1145, the India trader Judah ha-Kohen assured his brother- 
in-law, Mahruz, who was attacked by pirates near Thana, that he could 
seek any financial assistance from the Hindu shipowner Tinbu, because 
between Kohen and Tinbu existed “inseparable bonds of friendship and 
brotherhood”.®* Emblematic of the cultural world of the Indian Ocean 
merchants is a fascinating bilingual (Sanskrit and Arabic) inscription 
found near Somanatha, dated 1264 CE. It records the construction of 
a mosque (muzjigiti in Sanskrit) under the patronage of the Muslim ship- 
owning merchant Nuruddin Firuz who received considerable support 
for procuring land for the mosque from his local Hindu compatriots 
who were labelled as righteous friends (dharma-bandhava). ‘The entire 
process received endorsement from the Saiva priest at Somanatha and 


67For a different position see, Roxani Elelni Margariti (2008) “Mercantile Networks, 
Port Cities and ‘Pirate’ States: Conflicts and Competition in the Indian Ocean World of 
Trade Before the Sixteenth Century”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient 51, 543-577. 


68 Goitein (1973) Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, 64. 
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from the Chaulukya administration of Gujarat. The Sanskrit version of 
the record begins with salutation (Om namastute) to Allah who was 
given four astounding epithets: Visvarupa (Universal), Visvanatha (Lord 
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of the World), sunyarupa (Formless/Aniconic) and Lakshyalakshya (One 
who is invisible but also visible everywhere).©’ The Indian Ocean prior to 
c. 1500 was, from the point of view of economic, social and cultural pur- 


suits, an open sea (mare liberatum) and not a closed one (mare clausum) 
(Map 8.1).7° 


6°FRor the Sanskrit text of this inscription see Sircar, Select Inscriptions 2, 402- 
409; the Sanskrit text is more elaborate and the Arabic one is synoptic. Also see B. D. 
Chattoapdhyaya (1998) Representing the Other? Muslims in Sanskrit Sources (New Delhi: 
Manohar). 

7°Pius Malekandithil (2015) Maritime India: Trade, Religion and Polity in the Indian 
Ocean, Rev. ed. (New Delhi: Primus); Pius Malekandithil (2009) “Changing Perceptions 


of Sea and the Shaping of Urban Space in Medieval Kerala”, in Histories from the Seas (New 
Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru University), 50-67. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Opium in the Indian Ocean Trade in the 
Early Modern Period: A Commodity 
of Both Official and Contraband 


Commercial Exchange 


Om Prakash 


The cultivation of the opium poppy is believed to have been introduced 
in India during the fifteenth century. By about the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, India had emerged as a major producer of the drug, 
the two principal areas of production being Bihar and Malwa, together 
with other parts of central India.! As for Bihar, the first major estimate 
of output available to us relates to the year 1688. This estimate put the 
annual output in the province in a normal year at 4350 chests of two 


' Malwa opium was the generic name given to opium produced in Malwa, large parts of 
central India and the native states of Rajputana. The English Company never managed to 
monopolise this variety and in the following discussion, we shall not be directly concerned 
with it. 
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maunds each. Of the total output, only about 0.6% was reportedly con- 
sumed within Bihar. Another about 10-12% was sent to other parts 
of the Bengal region. The exports to Agra and Allahabad, which were 
the principal distribution centres for the north Indian market, accounted 
for yet another 34.6-46% of the total output. The remaining 41-55% 
was exported to other national and international markets.2 The most 
important of the international markets was the Indonesian archipelago, 
through which a certain amount of Bihar opium also reached China. 
While traditionally both the national and the international trade in this 
drug had been carried on mainly by Gujarati and other Indian mercan- 
tile groups, trade with the Indonesian archipelago came to be domi- 
nated, from about 1670 on, by the Dutch East Indian Company and its 
servants.° 

The involvement of the English East India Company in the Bihar 
opium trade was rather limited at this time. Following the loss of Bantam 
to the Dutch in 1682, the Company had moved to Benkulen in south- 
west Sumatra and it was only from about the second decade of the eight- 
eenth century on that it had begun to engage in the Bihar opium trade 
in a significant manner. The private English traders, many of whom were 
employees of the Company, had become active in this trade somewhat 
earlier and were known to have brought in reasonably large quantities 
of Bihar opium into the archipelago at least on an occasional basis.* 
From the point of view of these traders, the English conquest of Bengal, 
initiated in 1757 with the defeat of the Nawab’s forces at the battle of 
Plassey and completed in 1765 with the acquisition of diwani (revenue 
collection) rights, brought about a dramatic change in the situation. On 
the basis of the political leverage available to them, the English were now 
in a position to coerce the producers and the suppliers of the drug into a 
position of relative disadvantage. This was done by important individual 
English Company servants, operating in their private capacity, assuming 


Instructions by Adriaan van Ommen and van Heck, representatives of Commissioner 
van Rheede, to the Patna factors, dated 30 June 1688. Enclosure to the letter from 
Hugli to Batavia, 22 September 1688, Nationaal Archief (henceforth NA) VOC 1454, ff. 
7 64vo—768vo. 

30m Prakash (1985) The Dutch East India Company and the Economy of Bengal, 1630- 
1720 (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 145-156. 


*4Om Prakash (1985) East India Company, 153-154. 
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monopsonistic rights in the drug in a given area and acquiring it at a 
price lower than would have obtained in a free market situation. Indeed, 
the resultant high-profit margin on opium made the procurement of and 
the trade in the drug an important vehicle of the generation of private 
English fortunes in Bengal. 

The first important case available of an English Company servant 
trying to monopolise opium on his private account is that of William 
McGwire, the chief of the English factory at Patna. In 1761, he “per- 
suaded” Naib-Subedar Ram Narain to issue a parwana stipulating that 
McGwire would have the exclusive right to engage with the suppliers 
of opium for the procurement of the drug. McGwire tried to have this 
arrangement legitimised by Calcutta and in the process even offered a 
share in the profit from the venture to Governor Henry Vansittart 
(1732-1770; Governor of Bengal from 1759 to 1764). But the latter 
refused to succumb to the temptation and ordered the withdrawal of the 
parwana.° That, however, did not deter McGwire’s successor, William 
Ellis, from grossly misusing his official position to coerce the suppli- 
ers to provide him the drug at prices considerably below the market.® 
From 1765 on, the English Company factors at Patna agreed to carry on 
this business on a somewhat more organised basis. They decided to act 
jointly and divide the profits from the venture on the basis of each per- 
son’s status in the hierarchy. These individuals generally did not engage 
in internal or international trade in the item on their own and sold it 
on a monopoly basis to the prospective traders in the drug who would 


°“Secret memoir concerning the Directorate of Bengal left by outgoing Dutch Director 
Louis Taillefert for his successor George Louis Vernet”, dated 17 November 1763, NA, 
Hoge Regering Batavia (hereinafter HRB) 246, f. 205; “Memoir of Dutch Director in 
Bengal at Hugli, Johannes Bacheracht, for his successor, J. M. Ross, dated 31 July 1776”, 
NA, HRB 252, ff. 114-115; “Extract of the Proceedings of the President and Council at 
Fort William in Bengal in Their Revenue Department, the 15 October 1773”, Appendix 
57 to the Ninth Report from the Select Committee appointed to take into consideration 
the State of the administration of justice in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 25 
June 1783, India Office Library (hereinafter IOL), L/Parl/2/15; and Peter J. Marshall 
(1976) East Indian Fortunes: The British in Bengal in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press), 118-119. 


6“Memoir of Bacheracht for Ross, dated 31 July 1776, NA, HRB 252, ff. 115-116”; 
Enclosures to the Memoir of Bacheracht for Ross, dated 31 July 1776, NA, HRB 253, f. 6. 
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include Indian merchants, other private English traders and the Dutch 
East India Company, etc. The gross profit earned by the Patna factors 
has been estimated to have ranged between 175% and as much as 300%.’ 
But considering that the arrangement did not have Calcutta’s approval 
and the machinery of enforcement available to the Patna factors was of 
necessity limited, it would seem that the proportion of total marketed 
output that passed through the hands of these factors was perhaps not 
very large. 

This situation was altered radically in 1773 when the English 
Company decided to assume monopoly rights in the drug for itself. The 
arrangement was for the Company to organise the procurement of the 
drug on an exclusive basis and then arrange for its sale to prospective 
traders through public auctions held at Calcutta. It was maintained that 
given the “dispositions and the habits of the natives”, a monopoly was 
essential.® Earlier, Vansittart’s minute which had formed the basis of the 
1773 decision had elaborated on these “dispositions and habits” by not- 
ing that “had every merchant free liberty to make them [the suppliers 
and the producers] Advances, they would receive Money in Abundance, 
they would dissipate a part of it, they would be unable to manufacture 
opium sufficient to complete their Engagements”.” In order to further 
justify the measure, the Company even helped create a myth that a state 
monopoly of opium had always been the norm for India. In a memo- 
randum sent to the Dutch factors at Hugli, Governor-General John 
Macpherson (c. 1745-1821) and the Calcutta Council observed: 


The opium of this country was always managed by the native government 
as a monopoly and we have the evidence before us of a person who held a 
considerable office at the Buxbandar for above sixty years, and who is now 
alive that opium and saltpetre were purchased by the foreign companies 


7“Memoir of outgoing Dutch Director of Bengal, George Louis Vernet, for his succes- 
sor, Boudewyn Verselewel Faure, dated 8 March 1770”, NA, HRB 249, ff. 85-86; Extract, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1773, Appendix 57, Ninth Report, IOL, L/ 
Parl/2/15; Peter J. Marshall (1976) East Indian Fortunes. 


8 Governor-General John Macpherson and Council at Calcutta to Eilbracht and van 
Citters, members of the Dutch Council at Hugli, 8 September 1785, NA, HRB 211 
(unfoliated). 

°Extract, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1773, Appendix 57, Ninth 
Report, IOL, L/Parl/2/15. 
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as they could from the persons enjoying the exclusive privilege of this 
monopoly in like manner as by private merchants.!° 


Benoy Chowdhury has also suggested that “before the monopoly of 
the East India Company was established in 1773, the Patna merchants 
had a monopoly right of purchasing opium from the peasants...”!! The 
implied basis of this statement is a 1788 report by Ram Chand Pandit, 
an opium agent of the English Company. But in effect all that this report 
talks of is the financing and the exercise of a certain amount of con- 
trol on production and processing of opium by a group of Patna mer- 
chants.!* An examination of the extensive reports filed by the factors of 
the Dutch Company at the time does not suggest the existence of either 
state monopoly or of anything like a monopsonistic relationship between 
a group of Patna merchants on the one hand and the suppliers and the 
producers of opium on the other. Given that at the time of the British 
takeover of Bengal, the Dutch Company was the single largest buyer of 
opium in the market, the existence of a monopsony even in a diluted 
form is hardly likely to have been passed over by the factors in silence.!* 
The 1773 English Company monopoly, therefore, must be viewed as an 
“innovation” with rather important consequences. 

Initially, the monopoly pertained to the Bihar opium and excluded 
the marginal amount produced in the province of Bengal. In principle, 
the monopoly implied that the entire output of the drug in Bihar would 
have to be handed over to the Company at a price determined unilater- 
ally for the year. The amount so collected was then sold off to traders in 


!0 Governor-General John Macpherson and Council at Calcutta to Eilbracht and van 
Citters, members of the Dutch Council at Hugli, 8 September 1785, in “Correspondence 
Exchanged Between the English Authorities in Bengal and the Servants of the Dutch 
Company There, 1785”, NA, HRB 211 (unfoliated). 


’Benoy Chowdhury (1964) Growth of Commercial Agriculture in Bengal (1757-1900) 
[Indian Studies, Past and Present] (Calcutta: Maitra), vol. 1, 6. 


!2Suprakash Sanyal (1968) “Ram Chand Pandit’s Report on Opium Cultivation in 
Eighteenth Century Bihar”, Bengal Past and Present 87, 181-189; John F. Richards 
(1981) “The Indian Empire and the Peasant Production of Opium in the Nineteenth 
Century”, Modern Asian Studies 15.1, 62. 


13Tndeed, a Dutch memoir from 1776 explicitly says that while some attempts had been 
made during the pre-1757 period to monopsonise opium, these had never been successful 
(Memoir of Director Bacheracht for his successor, Ross, dated 31 July 1776, NA, HRB 
2o2,4; 17), 
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the drug at public auctions held in Calcutta. The mechanics of the sys- 
tem of collection were as follows. Initially, this was done through a con- 
tractor awarded the contract for a year at a time. Although applications 
were invited from interested persons through public notices in English, 
Persian and Bengali,!* the selection was made by the Governor-General- 
in-Council essentially on a patronage basis rather than on the basis of 
any objective criteria prescribed for the purpose. From 1781 on, the con- 
tract was given to the highest bidder at a public auction organised for the 
purpose. 

The Company paid the contractor at a specific price communicated 
to him in advance for each chest of opium delivered.!> Half the expected 
value of the entire lot was given to him in advance out of which he was 
expected to give cash advances to the peasants producing opium. The 
contractor was subject to a penalty of Rs. 100,000 in the event of being 
found supplying opium to anyone other than the Company.!°® All opium 
was to be collected at Calcutta in a crude state where it was to be “man- 
ufactured” under the superintendence of a nominee of the Company.!” 
From 1775 on, the revenues from opium were treated as excise or tax 
funds rather than as profit from trade. The management of the opium 
business continued to be with the Board of Revenue till 1793 when it 
was transferred to the Board of Trade.!® 

In 1797, the contract system was abolished in favour of an agency 
system involving direct control of the Company on the cultivation 
of opium. The production was henceforth to be restricted to Bihar 
and Banaras and discontinued in Bengal. Two Company officers were 
appointed Opium Agents with headquarters at Patna and Banaras, 


For a sample of the public notice, see Extract, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 May 
1775, Appendix 62, Ninth Report, IOL, L/Parl/2/15. 


15The price paid to the first opium contractor, Mir Manir, was Sicca Rs. 320 per chest. 
In respect of the lots procured in Ghazipur and some other districts outside Bihar and held 
in Jagir by Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula, a price of S. R. 350 per chest was stipulated (Extract, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 May 1775, Appendix 62, Ninth Report, IOL, L/ 
Parl /2/ 15). 

16Extract, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1773, Appendix 57, Ninth 
Report, [OL, L/Part/2 713. 

'7Extract, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1773, Appendix 57, Ninth 
Report, IOL, L/Part/2/15. 

18Second Report of the Select Committee, 1805, Collection 55, f. 21, IOL, L/ 
Parl/2/55. 
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respectively. The formal legislation defining the basic principles of 
the new system was set out under Regulation VI of 1799. This edict, 
although supplemented by further Acts in 1816, 1857, and 1870, con- 
tinued to regulate the opium production and marketing enterprise 
until the early twentieth century.!? All private cultivation of poppy was 
banned. The peasant was forced to cultivate a specified amount and plot 
of land and to deliver its entire production at the fixed government price 
to the Agent. If a peasant failed to cultivate the full amount of land that 
he was required to and on which he had been given an advance, he was 
obliged to pay back pro rata three times the value of the advance for the 
shortfall in the total area cultivated. If it were established that the short- 
fall in output had been due to negligence on the part of the peasant, he 
was to repay the proportional amount of advance with 22% interest. If an 
illicit sale was established, the rules provided for the confiscation of the 
lot besides a fine at the rate of Rs. 4 per seer. If confiscation of the lot 
was not feasible, the fine was to go up to Rs. 10 per seer. By Regulation 
VI of 1816, the rates of the fine were increased to Rs. 8 and 16 per seer, 
respectively. The rate of interest to be charged on the advances returned 
because of shortfall in supply was at the same time doubled to 24%.7° 

If a peasant decided to be in the business of producing opium, he had 
no option but to deal with the Company. But in principle, he had the 
right not to be in the business of producing opium and reject the offer of 
a cash advance in return for pledging his crop to the English Company 
Agent. The 1773 document which had specified the clauses of the opium 
monopoly had clearly laid down that “no cultivator will be forced to 
cultivate poppy against his inclination”.*! Regulation VI of 1799 had 
repeated “...but it is left entirely at the option of the Ryot or Cultivator, 
to enter into engagements on account of Government at a settled price, 
or to decline it altogether”.?? But the possibility that the rights of the 
peasants were not fully protected and that an element of compulsion 
was introduced into the picture is strongly suggested by the need for 
Governor-General Cornwallis to make the following stipulation in 1789. 
He decreed that henceforth a contractor could not “compel the ryots to 


John Richards (1981) “The Indian Empire”, 64. 
20Benoy Chowdhury (1964) Growth of Commercial Agriculture, 42. 


71 Extract, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1773, Appendix 57, Ninth 
Report, IOL. 


22Second Report of the Select Committee, 1805, Collection 55, IOL, L/Parl/2/55. 
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engage for the cultivation of a greater number of beeghas than they culti- 
vated the preceding year”.?* Also, if for some reason, a particular peasant 
was simply not able to continue engaging in opium cultivation, then he 
was required to give up his land as well since it had been earmarked for 
opium. The land was then assigned to another peasant undertaking to 
produce opium.7* 

The terms of the contract given to the peasants were enforced quite 
rigorously. The true beginnings of the Company’s monopoly system 
could perhaps be placed around September 1775, when the opium con- 
tract was awarded to one Griffith. This man arranged for parwanas to 
be issued to officials in the opium districts obliging them to ensure that 
nobody other than his agents had access to the drug.?° In 1776, when 
some Bengali merchants managed to give out opium advances clandes- 
tinely, a strongly worded letter was dispatched to the pargana officials 
holding them directly responsible for such unauthorised deals. They were 
directed to have a public announcement made that if an opium supplier 
or cultivator had accepted a cash advance as part of a clandestine deal, 
he was not to feel obliged either to honour the contract or return the 
advance. Any complaint that might be preferred against him in this con- 
nection would not be entertained by the administration.*° 

The opium enterprise was clearly of great advantage to the English 
East India Company, the contractors and other intermediaries participat- 
ing in the enterprise as well as the private English traders engaged in the 
opium trade. Many of the intermediaries and the traders were servants 
of the Company. From the point of view of the Company, an obvious 
advantage was in terms of an accretion to the revenues of Bengal. Some 
evidence available in the documentation of the Company suggests that 
between 1773-1774 and 1784-1785, though there were significant 
annual fluctuations, there was a generally upward trend in the revenue 
from opium. From a low of £14,256 in 1774-1775, the revenue went 
up to 49,572 in 1778-1779 and to £ 78,300 in 1783-1784, though in 


?3Benoy Chowdhury (1964) Growth of Commercial Agriculture, 51. 
?4Benoy Chowdhury (1964) Growth of Commercial Agriculture, 51. 


2° Minutes of the Dutch Council at Hugli, 13 October 1775, in Enclosures to the mem- 
oir of outgoing Director Bacheracht, NA, HRB 253 (unfoliated); Letter from Gregorius 
Herklots to the Council at Hugli, 20 October 1775, NA, HRB 253 (unfoliated). 


26Parwana, dated 8 March 1776, available in Minutes of the Hugli Council meeting, 28 
May 1776, Enclosures to the memoir of Bacheracht, NA, HRB 253 (unfoliated). 
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1784-1785 it came down to £ 53,348.77 As a proportion of total Bengal 
revenues, the revenue from opium is estimated to have accounted for 
5.2% in 1792, 7% in 1812, 10% in 1822 and as much as 20% in 1842.7 
Another important consideration was that the Company’s direct involve- 
ment in the opium business put it in a position to encourage and facili- 
tate the export of increasing quantities of Bihar opium to China. For one 
thing, this stopped the drain on species from Bengal to China to pay for 
the tea procured there for the European market. Indeed, in course of 
time Indian opium and cotton became the principal medium of payment 
for the Chinese tea. 

The opium contractors were also known to have made handsome 
profits from the enterprise. It has been suggested that in the early years 
of the monopoly system, a contractor could stipulate for £ 10,000 from 
a subcontractor, who could himself stipulate for £ 17,000 from yet 
another subcontractor, who was still able to make a handsome profit.” 
While it is not at all certain how representative these figures over time 
are, they nevertheless suggest the existence of a very positive situation 
from the point of view of these people. Finally, as far as the private 
English traders engaged in the trade were concerned, the advantages 
from the opium enterprise consisted not only in facilitating the earning 
of a high rate of profit but also in the use of the trade in the item with 
China as the principal vehicle for the transmission home of the profits 
earned in India. This was done by placing the proceeds from the China 
sales of opium at the disposal of the Company factors in Canton in 
exchange for bills on London. 

The advantages accruing to these groups evidently increased as the 
volume of output and trade in opium grew over time. Unfortunately, 
specific evidence pertaining to movements in output is hard to come 
by and what little is available is not always entirely reliable. In a paper 
published in 1974, Tan Chung suggested that if one equated the 
Company sales in Calcutta with average annual output, the figures one 
got were 1400 chests in the early 1770s, 4186 chests at the close of 


27“ An account of the annual profits arising to the Company from Opium in Bengal from 
the acquisition of Diwani to the date of the latest advices from Bengal”; f. 1, Collection 20, 
TOL, Parl 1/2/20. 

*8Tan Chung (1974) “The British-China-India Trade Triangle (1771-1840)”, The 
Indian Economic and Social History Review 11.4, 422-423. 


2?Peter Marshall (1976) East Indian Fortunes, 203. 
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the eighteenth century and 15,081 chests during the decade of 1831- 
1840.°° But other evidence suggests the distinct possibility of these fig- 
ures not being entirely reliable. We have already noted above that as early 
as 1688, the Dutch factors had placed the figure of the average annual 
output of opium at 4350 chests. If this estimate is even broadly accu- 
rate, it would make the Tan Chung estimate for both the 1770s and the 
end of the eighteenth century highly suspect. This possibility is further 
reinforced by the following statement made by Abbé Raynal in 1770, 
“Patna... is the most celebrated place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the inland parts, there are annually 
3000 or 4000 chests exported each weighing 300 1b”.?! Note also that 
the weight of the Abbé Raynal chest is nearly twice that of the average 
chest of two maunds each. What all this means is that while the hypothe- 
sis of a general growth in the volume of trade and output of opium, par- 
ticularly from about 1800 on, would seem to be perfectly acceptable, it is 
not possible to speak with any certainty about the precise increase in the 
output and trade over the entire period. 

As for the peasants participating in the opium enterprise, the posi- 
tion was much more complex. There can be no question that the 
opium monopoly involved a certain amount of coercion over the peas- 
ants. Considering that we are concerned mainly with the latter half of 
the eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth century, which was 
a particularly dismal period in the history of the English rule in Bengal, 
it is perfectly possible that the degree of this coercion exceeded the offi- 
cially stipulated limits. For example, the provision regarding the peas- 
ant not being forced to increase the acreage under opium may well have 
been grossly violated. Unfortunately, the evidence on this kind of action 
is extremely scarce and the English and Dutch Company documenta- 
tion, which constitutes the basic source material for this chapter, does 
not really deal with this matter in any detail. But what these documents 
do establish beyond any doubt is the fact that despite the best efforts of 
the English Company, a certain amount of opium continued to be sold 
clandestinely to Indian and other merchants by the peasants. To take 
up only one such case in the Dutch Company records relating to 1775, 
when the pazkar (supplier) of the Dutch Company reached the opium 


30Tan Chung (1974) “The British-China-India Trade Triangle”, 417. 


31 George Watt (1972) A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 6, part 1 
(Delhi: Periodical Experts [ Reprint of 1892 ]), 37. 
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tract of Phulwari, he was enthusiastically received by the cultivators who 
offered to enter into contracts with him for the supply of the drug. The 
arrangement made was for the cultivators to call quietly the following 
day at the place where the pazkar was staying. But before the deal could 
go through, the gumashtas (agents) of the English Company’s contrac- 
tor, Griffith, came to know of it and the pazkar was apprehended and 
taken to the contractor. Since this was the man’s first offence, he was 
let off with the warning that if he were ever seen anywhere in the area 
again, he would be subjected to severe punishment.** While it is obvious 
that the price that the peasants would have obtained on these clandestine 
deals would have been higher than the Company price, there really is 
no reliable information available on the extent of this difference, which, 
incidentally, could have served as a broad indicator of the extent of the 
coercion on the peasant. Benoy Chowdhury has suggested that this price 
could “sometimes [be] six times as much as the monopoly price”.** This 
is apparently based on one reference in the opium proceedings of the 
Board of Trade in 1816, but the figure seems highly implausible. 

The cause of the opium peasant did find occasional support even at 
the highest levels of the English Company hierarchy. Thus in a com- 
munication to their Calcutta factors in December 1776, the Court of 
Directors observed: 


If you shall be of Opinion that abolishing the monopoly of opium will 
contribute in any great Degree to the Relief of the Natives, we authorize 
you to give up that Commodity as an Article of Commerce, only fixing 
and reserving a reasonable Duty thereon to the Company, which we think 
should not exceed 30 Rupees per maund.** 


But the advice was perhaps not meant to be taken seriously and no 
note was taken of it. The peasants’ resentment of the system occasionally 
did find expression in their refusal to accept opium advances, but this 
problem did not assume serious proportions at any stage. 


3*T etter from Gregorius Herklots at Patna to the Dutch Council at Hugli, 20 October 
1775, in Enclosures to the Memoir of Outgoing Director Bacheracht, NA, HRB 253 
(unfoliated). 

33 Benoy Chowdhury (1964) Growth of Commercial Agriculture, 29. 


34English Company Directors to factors in Calcutta, 24 December 1776, Appendix 33, 
Ninth Report, IOL. 
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What is it that one can say about the overall implications of the 
English Company’s opium monopoly? Was the expansion in output over 
time solely a function of the coercion that the peasant was subject to? Or 
is it possible that the peasant found even the monopoly price, particularly 
after it was periodically increased between 1823 and 1839, preferable to 
the option of growing alternative crops? While no definitive answers are 
as yet possible to these questions, certain tentative suggestions might 
be made. The cultivation of opium did involve a four- to five-month 
commitment to demanding arduous work. C. A. Bayly has argued that 
“when labour costs were taken into account, opium production was rel- 
atively unprofitable for the farmer”. The reason the acreage still went 
on increasing was because of the liberal policy the government followed 
in the matter of giving advances to the actual and prospective opium 
growers. These advances came in handy for meeting the peasants’ land 
rent obligations and were extremely welcome. The fact that the govern- 
ment monopoly provided an assured market for the peasants’ output at 
a predetermined price not subject to alteration by the size of the crop 
also worked as a positive factor. The cash advances involved the injec- 
tion of fairly large sums of money into the commercial agricultural sector 
of the region directly through the peasants. The crop that this helped 
the expansion of was both high value as well as intended entirely for the 
market. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Transfer of Small Arms from Great Britain 
to Iran (Persia) in the Nineteenth Century 


Ichiro Ozawa 


INTRODUCTION 


The rapid evolution of arms technologies in Western Europe and the 
USA characterizes the latter half of the nineteenth century. Traditionally, 
this has been considered a development that enabled Western powers 
to expand into other regions by militarily suppressing polities on the 
ground.! At the same time, new arms and related technologies trans- 
ferred to other regions and profoundly affected their political, social 
and cultural aspects, giving rise to such developments as changes in the 
power balance between central governments and regional powers, new 
social relations based on possession of new arms and the introduction of 
modern science and knowledge. 


!'This attitude is best exemplified, for example, in Headrick’s following work. Daniel 
R. Headrick (1981) The Tools of Empire: Technology and European Imperialism in the 
Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
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During this era, the interregional transfer of arms and _ related 
technologies began to take more complex, international forms than ever 
before. This transformation was caused by two historical developments 
concerning the production and distribution of arms: (1) the advent of 
private arms manufacturers in Western Europe and the USA and (2) the 
emergence of states wanting to acquire advanced arms to strengthen 
their military power, mainly in extra-European regions.” It is important 
to clarify the nature of this development for assessing the impact of the 
evolution of arms technologies in the nineteenth century on the human 
history on the global scale. In addition, researching this phenomenon 
from the current perspective will make our understanding of the con- 
temporary arms transfer—a direct consequence of nineteenth-century 
developments—more profound and fruitful. 

Concerning arms transfer in the Indian Ocean World during the long 
nineteenth century, Emrys Chew recently published a comprehensive 
work encompassing both the western and eastern regions of the Indian 
Ocean and simultaneously considering the development of arms pro- 
duction in the “metropolis”, especially Britain.* However, he views this 
region’s arms transactions mainly from a viewpoint of contraband mari- 
time trade and pays little attention to the attempts for acquiring arms on 
the part of land-based polities in the region. At the same time, he does 
not touch upon the above-mentioned transformation in arms transfer. 

Taking these issues into account, I analyse nineteenth-century arms 
transfer from Great Britain to Qajar Iran as a case study of arms-transfer 
transformation of the era. In doing so, I compare two cases of “official” 
arms supplies—official, in that they were conducted under the gov- 
ernments’ initiative or sanction—to gauge changes during the period 
between those two occurrences: (1) the supply of small arms by the 


Historical research on this development has recently been carried out in Japan, focus- 
ing on the transfer of naval technologies from Great Britain to Japan in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. Yokoi Katsuhiko *#%#4 
RE; Onoduka Tomoji 22K %e—, eds. (2012) Gunkaku to buki iten no sekaishi: Heiki 
wa naze yor ni hiromatta no ka FAKE KREBROLHFRR : RB SVAAR(ICKEOK 
® #»?¢ (Tokyo: Nihon keizai hyoronsha). We also have Grant’s work, focusing on the role 
played by private manufacturers in the arms transfer to the extra-Western world. Jonathan 
A. Grant (2007) Rulers, Guns and Money: The Global Arms Trade in the Age of Imperialism 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press). 


SEmrys Chew (2012) Arming the Periphery: The Arms Trade in the Indian Ocean 
During the Age of Global Empire (London: Palgrave Macmillan). 
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British government to Mohammad Mirza (later Shah, r. 1834-1848) 
in the 1830s and (2) the supply of Martini-Peabody rifle cartridges in 
1890-1891. 

The following three points are analysed: (1) The process of deci- 
sion-making and preparation and actor(s) active therein; (2) the mode 
of transfer, especially that of transportation; and (3) final recipient(s) and 
use of arms in Iran’s military situation. Focusing on these three points 
clearly illustrates circumstances surrounding nineteenth-century arms 
transfer. 

I base my discussion mainly on English documents relevant to Iran 
in British Foreign Office Records,* which provide detailed information 
concerning the process of decision-making, preparation and transport 
of arms supplies. It would be desirable, of course, to combine informa- 
tion gained from the Western sources with that from Iranian sources. 
Unfortunately, because of limited access to Iranian archives, gathering 
sufficient information from Iranian documentary sources to reconstruct 
the arms-supply process is difficult. Thus, I rely on relevant accounts 
found in Iranian chronicles to support my argument. 


CasE 1: ARMS SUPPLIES IN THE 1830s 


‘Buffer State’ Policy of Great Britain 
and Arms Supplies to Qajar Iran tn the 1820s 


In 1809, the British home government established permanent diplo- 
matic relations with the Qajar government through a preliminary treaty. 
This treaty was caused by the “buffer state” policy, a defence strategy of 
British India, in which Qajar Iran was expected to prevent any European 
state’s invasion of India—specifically, in the early nineteenth century, 
France under the rule of Napoleon I, and later the Russian Empire—via 
the Iranian plateau.’ The alliance with Great Britain was desirable for the 
Qajar government as it needed European aid in a dispute with Russia 
over the sovereignty of the kingdoms of Georgia and Muslim Khanates 
in Transcaucasia. This dispute finally resulted in two Russo—Iranian wars 


*Foreign Office (henceforth FO), FO60: Political and Other Departments: General 
Correspondence Before 190 (Kew: National Archives). 


5Malcolm Yapp (1980) Strategies of British India: Britain, Persia and Afghanistan, 
1798-1850 (London: Clarendon Press), 1-2. 
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(1804-1813, 1826-1828), during which Great Britain provided military 
aid to the Qajar government. 

The main recipient of British military aid was ‘Abbas Mirza (1789- 
1833), the Crown Prince of Fath ‘Alt Shah (r. 1798-1834) and the 
Governor-General of Azerbaijan, who acted as commander-in-chief dur- 
ing the Russian wars. ‘Abbas Mirza was at the core of the British buffer 
state policy; he was to be crowned Shah of independent Iran and was 
expected to obstruct invasion of India by any foreign power.® Concretely, 
British military aid was conducted to support ‘Abbas Mirza in establish- 
ing a large-scale Western-style army, with Sarbaz, Western-style infantry, 
at its core. The aid was comprehensive, including the dispatch of British 
and British-Indian officers to instruct the new army; the initiation of 
indigenous arms production by British engineers in Tabriz, the capital of 
Azerbaijan; the payment of subsidy for the salary of new army’s troops 
and the reception of Iranian students in London.’ 

Within this framework, Great Britain supplied arms to Qayar Iran, 
mainly to ‘Abbas Mirza, several times towards the late 1820s. The 
first occurrence was in February 1810, when John Malcolm arrived at 
Bushire from India, accompanying 35,000 small arms.® In ensuing 
approximately 20 years, Great Britain supplied over 100,000 small arms 
to the Qajar government in the form of sale.” Payment however was not 
necessarily demanded at once, thus indicating that these arms supplies 
were as a part of British military aid. 


©FO60/84, Secret Committee to Governor General, 7 December 1829, enclosed in 
Stark to Backhouse, 26 June 1841. 


“Jean Calmard (1989) “Les réformes militaires sous les Qajar (1794-1925)”, in Yann 
Richards (ed.), Entre PPersia et POccident: Adaptation et assimilation des idées et techniques 
occidentales en Persia (Paris: Fondation de la Maison es sciences de Phomme), 21-25. 


SHarford J. Brydges [1764-1847] (1834) An Account of the Transactions of His 
Mayesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia, in the 1807-1811, vol. 1 (London: James Bohn), 
xxviii; FO60/16, Memorandum by Ouseley, e¢ al., 20 September 1819. 


? The subsequent arms supplies were as follows; 4000 small arms from London in 1810; 
30,000 small arms along with 20 guns from British India in 1816 (FO60/16, Paper pre- 
pared by Wright, annexed to Memorandum by Ouseley etc., 20 Septembre 1819; Mirza 
Faz] allah Shirazi Khavart (2001/2002) Tarikh-e Za al-Qarnein (Tehran: Sazman-e chap 
va entesharat-e vezarat-e farhang va ershad-e Eslamt), 2 vols., here 1:334; two occurrences 
from British India in 1828, 2000 and 3000 small arms, respectively. (FO60/84, Bill of 
Military Secretary, 23 February 1829, enclosed in Stark to Backhouse, 26 June 1841; 
FO60/40, Ellis to Meerza Massood, March 1836, enclosed in Ellis to Palmerston, 2 April 
1836.) 
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British India’s initiative characterized the arms supplies in this period. 
Direct arms supply from the British home government was limited to 
one occurrence in 1810,!° which coincided with the visit of the Iranian 
Ambassador Mirza Abt al-Hasan Khan Shirazi to London and thus can 
be considered as a purely diplomatic performance. Generally, the policy- 
makers of British India were more persistent than those of the home 
government in pursuit of the buffer state policy. The latter were more 
involved in European diplomacy and took less heed of India’s defence. 
In addition, strategic interest in Iran fluctuated according to the diplo- 
matic situation of the time. Especially after the first Russo—Iranian war 
ended in 1813, British interest in Iran diminished as the threat to India 
from the north seemed to be lessened because of the cease of the actual 
armed conflict and the rapprochement of Great Britain and Russia under 
the Vienna system. This change in attitude towards Iran was character- 
ized by the British military mission’s reduction in 1815 and the trans- 
ferred responsibility of Iranian diplomacy from London to Calcutta in 
1823. It was not until the beginning of 1830s that British interest in 
Iran was heightened again. 

On the recipient side, Fath ‘Alt Shah favoured the strengthening of 
‘Abbas Mirza’s military power because, as the Qajar dynasty had no clear 
code for succession, Fath ‘Ali Shah needed sufficient military power and 
foreign support to enable ‘Abbas Mirza’s accession.!! Furthermore, the 
actual military situation required arms supplies because of the establish- 
ment of the new corps and incessant military campaigns (two Russo-— 
Iranian wars and the war with the Ottoman Empire in the 1820s). 
Especially in the wars against Russia, successive defeats caused Qajar 
troops’ loss of arms. 

Thus, the British defence policy of India and Qajar Iran’s inter- 
nal conditions conjoined to bring about British arms supplies to 
‘Abbas Mirza. It is also significant that the treaty between Great Britain 
and Qajar Iran prevented Iran’s diplomatic intercourse with other 
European governments until the 1840s, because of which official arms 
transfer was limited to British arms supplies and no record of arms sup- 
plies from other governments has been found. 


10FO60/4, Astell to Hamiliton, 9 May 1810; FO60/4, Privy Council to Hamilton, 
12 May 1810; FO60/4, Admiralty Office to Hamilton, 15 May 1810. 


 Hormoz Ebrahimnejad (1999) Pouvoir et succession en Iran: Les premiers Qdjar, 1726- 
1834 (Paris: Société d’Histoire de Orient), 289-295. 
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Arms Supplies from Britain in 1835 and 1836 


After the conclusion of the treaty of Torkamanchai in 1828, British policy- 
makers became aware of the increasing Russian influence on the Qayjar 
government and renewed their interest in Persia. After ‘Abbas Mirza’s 
sudden death in 1833, his son Mohammad Mirza, appointed as Governor- 
General of Azerbaijan, became the new core of the British buffer state pol- 
icy. With the health of Fath ‘Ali Shah deteriorating rapidly in 1834, Qajar 
Iran’s internal situation became strained owing to the crisis over succes- 
sion. To support Mohammad Mirza in this critical situation, the Foreign 
Office sent to ‘Tabriz a British officer named Henry Lindsay-Bethune, who 
had long rendered his services to the Qajar army. 

Approving of Lindsay-Bethune’s proposal in February 1834,!2 
Viscount Palmerston decided to supply arms directly from London to 
Iran as “a present to the government of the Shah”,!° that is, without 
request for payment, for two reasons: the British home government 
needed to express its goodwill towards the Qajar government at this crit- 
ical juncture, and at the same time the British policy-makers could avoid 
complicated procedures of deliberation and approval by Parliament, oth- 
erwise needed for supplying arms to foreign powers.!4 

Iran’s critical situation necessitated some deliberate means in arms 
delivery. Regardless of the formalities, the actual recipient of this supply 
was not the dying Shah, but Mohammad Mirza. To avoid the arms fall- 
ing into the hands of parties opposed to Mohammad Mirza,!° Viscount 
Palmerston directed John Campbell, the British envoy at Tehran, to keep 
the supplied arms at Tabriz instead of sending them to Tehran. On the 
other hand, Campbell, not the Qajar government, was designated as 
consignee so that he could decide to whom they would be delivered in 
case of emergency.!° 

The transportation conditions affected the selection of articles to be 
supplied. In his memorandum of 25 February 1834, Lindsay-Bethune 
recommended that “2,000 stand of small arms with accoutrements” 


122O60/35, Memorandum by India Board, 25 February 1834, enclosed in India Board 
to Palmerston, 3 March 1834. 


13RO60/35, Memorandum by Backhouse, 16 May 1834. 
'48OQ60/35, Memorandum by Backhouse, 16 May 1834. 
15RO60/34, Palmerston to Campbell, 29 September 1834. 
16RO60/35, Memorandum by Backhouse, 16 May 1834. 
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should be supplied to Iran with shrapnel shells, grape shots, and plans 
and sections of Howitzer guns.!’ However, at the time of shipment from 
London, the articles were reduced to 2000 small arms with accoutre- 
ments and plans and sections of Howitzer guns.!® The main reason for 
this reduction was the problem of transport cost, as we shall see later. 

The Ordnance Department, which prepared the articles for shipment, 
completed their work on 6 December.!? The maritime transport to 
Trabzon was supposed to be conducted by the Admiralty, which charged 
the Lord Charles Spencer, a British merchant vessel, with this task.7° After 
its embarkation from London, no information can be found about these 
arms until September 1835, when Henry Ellis, the special envoy from 
London, reported that he had discussed with James Brant, the British 
Consul at Trabzon, about the transport cost to Tabriz of the arms sent 
there “some months since”.?! Although the correspondence contains no 
definite mention of entry into Tabriz, a report on its military situation 
in January 1836 announces that “2,000 British muskets have since been 
added to the stores by way of Trebizond”.?? 

In the meantime, Fath ‘Alt Shah passed away in October 1834, and 
Mohammad Mirza marched his army, with Lindsay-Bethune command- 
ing, to Tehran and ascended the throne as Mohammad Shah in January 
1835. Lindsay-Bethune led a detachment of two Sarbaz regiments and 
artillery to Fars, where he crushed the army of an uncle of Mohammad 
Shah, Hoseyn ‘Alt Mirza Farmanfarma (1789-1835), who was also pro- 
claiming himself Shah. 

In December 1835, Lindsay-Bethune, who took a short leave to 
Britain after the expedition and was to return to Iran soon, recom- 
mended another arms supply to be sent from London to the new Shah 
as “a present from the king to the Shah”, just as in the previous case.7° 


17BO60/35, Memorandum by India Board, 25 February 1834, enclosed in India Board 
to Palmerston, 3 March 1834. 


18hO60/35, Foreign Office to Commissioners of the Treasury, 7 July 1834; FO60/35, 
Foreign Office to Ordnance, 2 October 1834. 


9RO60/35, Treasury Chamber to Backhouse, 6 December 1834. 
20FO60/35, Byham to Backhouse, 5 December 1834. 
71RO60/37, Ellis to Palmerston, 5 September 1835. 


22FO60/40, Stoddart to Ellis, 21 January 1836, enclosed in Ellis to Palmerston 21 
January 1836. 
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This seems to have been intended to appease the Shah who, after secur- 
ing the throne, expressed his territorial ambition by launching an expe- 
dition to the east against the Turkoman tribes near Marv. For British 
policy-makers, the Shah’s act appeared as a deviation from the buffer 
state policy because they feared he would advance his army to Herat, 
which they regarded as the most strategic point for defending India.7# 

Because of transportation difficulties, the articles to be supplied were 
again reduced from the original plan. Lindsay-Bethune had recom- 
mended the following articles: 2000 rifles and their accoutrements, 50 
elevating screws with boxes, 300 cast-iron naves for gun wheels, four 
instruments for bushing guns and 500,000 musket flints.2° However, the 
articles finally sent to Iran were 2000 rifles, 500,000 flints and patterns 
of wheel naves. In addition, drawings of guns and gunlocks were also to 
be supplied.° 

In late August 1836, these articles were sent to Trabzon and later 
reached Tehran via Tabriz.*” However, they were not delivered to the 
Qajar government. In June 1837, Mohammad Shah launched an expe- 
dition against Herat, to which John McNeill, the British envoy, strongly 
opposed. Finally, in June 1838 McNeill decided to leave Tehran for 
demonstrating his protest. In due course, the arms supply was sus- 
pended, and the already shipped articles were retained at the British 
envoy’s residence in Tehran. Previously on 19 May 1838, when the rela- 
tion between the two governments had already become strained over 
the Herat question, Mirza ‘Ali, the Deputy-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Qajar government, complained in his letter to McNeill that 2000 
rifles had not been delivered to the Qajar government although they had 
reached “the centre of Persia”.?° 

The Qajar army withdrew without success from Herat because 
of the British fleet’s occupation of Kharg Island in the Persian Gulf. 
Nevertheless, the expedition’s end did not result in the delivery of the 
articles. A memorandum prepared for Viscount Palmerston in April 1841 


24 Malcolm Yapp, Strategies of British India, 138-139. 
?2FO60/39, Bethune to Backhouse, 30 December 1835. 


26FO60/46, Foreign Office to Ordnance Office, 6 July 1836; FO60/46, Byham to 
Backhouse, 16 July 1836. 


?7BRO60/43, McNeill to Palmerston, 1 December 1836. 
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states that the 2000 rifles were still in store at the envoy’s residence.”? In 
July 1841, Viscount Palmerston suggested to McNeill that these rifles 
might be supplied to the Qajar government if a commercial treaty was 
signed and ratified by both governments and if the Shah gave up “all 
the scheme of conquest in Afghanistan”.°° The arms were finally handed 
over to the Shah in May 1842, by which time these two conditions had 
been fulfilled after negotiations between Great Britain and the Qajar 
government and conclusion of the commercial treaty in October 1841.9! 

According to British policy-makers’ viewpoint, the Qajar army’s expe- 
dition against Herat meant the Iranian buffer’s collapse and thus robbed 
them of incentive for supplying arms to Persia. In fact, no FO60 docu- 
ments reveal that the home government in London or British India ever 
furnished arms to the Qajar government again. 


Characteristic Features of Arms Supplies 
in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century 


At first, I can conclude from the above analysis that these two cases of 
arms supplies retained a strong governmental nature. In these cases, 
arms were supplied within the framework of bilateral diplomatic rela- 
tions, as “gifts” from the government or the sovereign of Great Britain 
to the Shahs of Persia. On their background lay Great Britain’s strong 
strategic concern about Persia, as the investigation of decision-making 
revealed. The decisions were made at the Foreign Office, where the 
main figure was Henry Lindsay-Bethune, and were based on the British 
buffer state policy. In the preparation and transportation of arms too, 
the British home government’s centrality was observable. The Ordnance 
Department, which supplied arms from the Royal Army’s stock, assumed 
responsibility for their preparation although private contractors in 
Birmingham actually produced them. The Admiralty supervised the 
transport of arms to Trabzon; however, at least in the first case, a British 
merchant ship undertook the actual task. 

Taking also into account British India’s initiative in the previous 
arms supplies, I consider this strong governmental nature to represent 


22FO60/78, Memorandum Presented to Palmerston, 21 April 1841. 
39FO60/77, Palmerston to McNeill, 3 July 1841. 
31FO60/84, Sheil to Aberdeen, 24 May 1842. 
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the general situation of arms transfer in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Because the British home government and British India were 
then virtually the only suppliers and large-scale, unofficial arms transfer 
or smuggling was not observed until after the 1870s, arms transfer from 
abroad to early nineteenth-century Iran was limited to the “official” 
transfer from Great Britain. At the same time, in terms of preparation, 
transportation and payment, transfers were not as complex as those in 
the latter half of the century, as we will see in the next section. 

As mentioned above, the difficulty of transport, exemplified in high 
freight and carriage, affected the manner of supply. Since the beginning 
of the 1830s, the London-Trabzon-Tabriz route had become the main 
transport route between Britain and Persia.** Cargoes were sent by sea 
to Trabzon, and then overland to Tabriz via Erzerum. For land trans- 
port from Trabzon, only pack animals were used; wheeled carriage was 
unknown.*? This mode of transport seemed to result in high carriage; 
in 1834, the carriage for arms from Trabzon (£26) was approximately 
13 times higher than that for the freight to Trabzon (£2.10).** For the 
first supply, John Backhouse, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, sug- 
gested supplying only small arms as the freight and carriage for the 
London-Trabzon-Tabriz route would be a considerable expense if heavy 
articles like shots were included.*° For the second supply too, Viscount 
Palmerston stated that it would be sufficient to supply patterns to pro- 
duce rifle accoutrements in Persia. As to wheel naves, he deemed it bet- 
ter to have the foundry in Tabriz cast them, as “they would be heavy 
articles to transport”.°*° 

Thus, the mode of overland transportation, especially, necessitated 
reduction of the articles supplied. Regarding heavy artillery-related arti- 
cles, the preference was for introducing technologies relative to their 
production rather than supplying the articles themselves. Possibly, at 
the same time, transportation difficulties combined with London’s 


32 Charles Issawi (1970) “The Tabriz-Trabzon Trade, 1830-1900: Rise and Decline of a 
Route”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 1, 18. 
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inconsistent policy towards Iran was the reason for the home govern- 
ment’s relative inactivity in arms supplies during this period. 

Regarding the supply recipients, we can glean the Qajar govern- 
ment’s military policy. Mohammad Mirza, inheriting his father’s poli- 
cies, planned to create a large-scale, Western-style army. As to the first 
case, the 2000 muskets seem to have been furnished to Sarbaz, as British 
muskets were the main arms of that corps. However, no documentation 
is extant on this point. 2000 rifles supplied in the second case were 
clearly intended for the creation of a rifle corps supervised by a British 
officer, Richard Wilbraham.*” Thus, from the indigenous point of view, 
these arms supplies, along with British officers and engineers, were 
instrumental in the creation of Western-style army in Persia. 


CasE 2: THE SUPPLY OF MARTINI- PEABODY 
RIFLE CARTRIDGES IN 1890 


General Features of Arms Supplies 


From the mid-nineteenth century, the following two tendencies began 
to be observed in official arms transfer to Qajar Persia: (1) the diversifica- 
tion of suppliers and (2) the increasing importance of non-governmental 
actors. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, with the decline of its 
interest in Qajar Iran as a buffer state, Great Britain ceased to be the only 
supplier of arms to the Qajar government, and other European govern- 
ments began to be involved. During that period, a supplier of primary 
importance was the Austrian government, which was seen by the Qajar 
government as a balancing power against British and Russian influences. 
From the 1850s onward, the Austrian mission began to be involved in 
the Qajar scheme to establish its Western-type army, not only procur- 
ing arms but also sending military officers. In the 1870s, the Austrian 
officers organized infantry corps in the Austrian line, and their troops 
were armed with Wernd1 rifles supplied from Austria.*® 


37Denis Wright (1977) The English Amongst the Persians: Imperial Lives in Nineteenth- 
Century Persia (London: Heinemann), 57-58. 

38 Stephanie Cronin (2009) “Building a New Army: Military Reform in Qajar Iran”, in 
Roxane Farmanfarmaian (ed.), War and Peace in Qajar Persia: Implication Past and Present 
(New York: Routledge), 63. 
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With the rapid evolution of arms technologies and the mercantiliza- 
tion of arms production, the latter half of the nineteenth century saw the 
rise of private arms manufacturers, especially in Western Europe and the 
USA In the official sphere, arms manufacturers that attempted sales or 
from whom the Qajar government intended to procure arms included 
Krupp,*? Maxim*? and a certain Belgian manufacturer.4! Kynoch & 
Co., discussed below, was an arms manufacturer based in Birmingham. 
In addition, the Austrian-based manufacturer Steyr produced the main 
arms—Wernd1 rifles—supplied by the Austrian government. 

Towards the latter half of the century, involvements of the other new, 
non-governmental actors, i.e. merchants and trade companies, grad- 
ually increased. Activities of merchants in arms supplies to Qajar Iran 
were already reported in the 1820s, when Charles Burgess, a merchant 
of British origin, acted on behalf of the Qajar government in the nego- 
tiation of arms supplies from Great Britain. However, it seems that he 
acted only as an agent, not as a merchant with his own mercantile incen- 
tive. After the suspension of arms supply from Great Britain in 1838, 
Alexander Hector, a merchant based in Baghdad, and a certain Mills & 
Co. are each said to have secured orders from the Qajar government for 
muskets.** They tried to sell arms to the Qajar government, relatively 
independent from the governmental policy, and apparently attempted 
to complement the British government’s diminished influence in arms 
supplies. 

Additionally, this period saw a rush to establish private navigation 
companies, caused in part by the facilitation of transportation, often 
labelled as “Transportation Revolution”, which was characterized by 
such elements as, for example, the spread of steamship navigation and 
the opening of the Suez Canal.*? Among these companies, at least one, 
namely the British India Navigation Company, was involved in an arms 
supply from Great Britain, as we shall see later. 


39FO60/360, No. 144, Foreign Office to Thomson, 20 October 1874. 

49RO60/517, Foreign Office to Cowell, 24 January 1890. 

412O60/511, No. 136, Memorandum by Gordon, 5 April 1890, enclosed in Wolff to 
Salisbury, 21 April 1890. 

*2Denis Wright (1977) English Amongst the Persians, 98. 
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On the other hand, yet another new phenomenon began in arms 
transfer to Iran in the latter half of the nineteenth century: expansion 
of unofficial arms transfer in the form of arms trade or smuggling. This 
form of transfer itself was a unique phenomenon of the period, because 
on its background lay the qualitative superiority of arms produced by 
manufacturers of Western Europe and the USA, compared with those 
of indigenous production. This era saw a rapid evolution of small arms, 
exemplified in the adoption of breech-loading system, rifling, use of 
metal cartridges etc.4+ This development was closely related to the 
change in the mode of production. Mass production of interchangeable 
parts by machinery initiated in this era, known as “the American system 
of manufacture”, represents a sharp contrast with the previous mode of 
production which heavily relied on manual works of rather small com- 
panies or groups of craftsmen.*° Thus a clear technological gap between 
the core of new arms production, Western Europe and the USA , and 
other regions emerged, and this in turn seems to have resulted in the 
growing need in new small arms outside the core. Among several routes 
of this unofficial arms influx, the Persian Gulf route became far more 
important than the others, partly because of the maritime transportation 
developments mentioned above.*° 

In this situation, the British home government began to play a rather 
different role regarding arms supplies to Persia, which is best exempli- 
fied in one particular occurrence: the supply of Martini-Peabody rifle car- 
tridges in 1890-1891. In the next section, I analyse this occurrence in 
detail to illustrate changes in arms supplies during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Supply of Martini-Peabody Rifle Cartridges in 1890-1891 


On 30 December 1890, Henry Drummond Wolff, the British minister at 
Tehran, communicated to the Foreign Office that the Qajar government 


44Daniel Headrick (1981) The Tools of Empires, 96-104. 

45Emrys Chew (2012) Arming the Periphery, 80. 

46Besides Emrys Chew’s work, we have the following article on this topic: Mansure 
Ettehadieh (1999) “The Arms Trade in the Persian Gulf, 1880-1898”, in Richard Frye 
(ed.), Proceedings of the Second European Conference of Iranian Studies, Held in Bamberg, 
30th September to 4th October 1991, by the Societas Iranologica Europaea (Roma: Istituto 
italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente), 177-184. 
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wished the British home government to procure 1000,000 cartridges 
for Martini-Peabody rifles “used by Turkish troops”.*’ In answer to this 
demand, the Foreign Office set about preparing the cartridges. This time 
the British home government acted only as an intermediary, selecting 
Kynoch & Co. as the actual supplier of ammunition. 

On 30 January, the War Office, which took charge of the negoti- 
ation with Kynoch & Co., informed the Foreign Office that the com- 
pany would not enter into a contract for furnishing cartridges unless 
payment was guaranteed.*® Because the Qajar government’s financial 
condition had deteriorated, the Foreign Office had to find guarantee of 
payment elsewhere—the Imperial Bank of Persia consenting to furnish 
£3250 to the Foreign Office, which in turn was to pay the sum, minus 
deductible expenses, to Kynoch & Co.*? The Imperial Bank guaranteed 
payment in place of the Qajar government, that is, the Imperial Bank 
loaned the sum to the Qajar government. With payment guaranteed, 
Kynoch & Co. set about preparing cartridges, with the quantity reduced 
to 500,000, presumably in accordance with the amount of money the 
Imperial Bank would secure.°? Cartridges were delivered several times, 
the last delivery completed on 21 November.°! As for transport, the 
Foreign Office chose to ship by the SS Kerbela, belonging to the British 
India Navigation Company and sailing between London and the Persian 
Gulf via Bombay. °? 

The Cartridges were shipped from London on 6 December; their 
fate after this is not necessarily clear from information in FO60 docu- 
ments. However, from the circumstances concerning the supply and as 
there is no information that the supply was cancelled, it is certain that 


47FO60/503, No. 188, Wolff to Foreign Office (tel.), 30 December 1889. 


48FO60/517, No. 57/8/5512, Deedes to Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
30 January 1890. 

*°FO60/517, Imperial Bank of Persia to Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
17 March 1890; FO60/517, Chief Accountant of the Imperial Bank of Persia to Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 9 April 1890. 

50RO60/517, No. 57/8/5612, Deedes to Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
29 March 1890. 

°1ROQ60/517, No. 57/8/6014, Thompson to Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 21 November 1890. 

52BO60/517, No. 57/8/6076, War Office to Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 5 December 1890; George Blake (1956) B. I. Centenary, 1856-1956 (London: 
Collins), 255. 
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the cartridges were transported at least to the Qajar domain. As we shall 
see later, the tribes of north-western and western Iran were the ammu- 
nition’s final recipients. As they experienced no wars or insurrections 
requiring large-scale consumption of cartridges until the Constitutional 


Revolution, possibly the cartridges were consumed in the civil war that 
followed. 


Characteristic Features of the Cartridge Supply in 1890-1891 


As to the decision-making, the British home government’s intention 
in the cartridge supplies of 1890-1891 is unclear. During this period, 
British India’s defence was to be accomplished not by strengthen- 
ing the Qajar central government and its army, as in the 1830s, but by 
subsidizing tribes in southern Persia.°* This policy might be the reason 
for the supply, although handing arms over to the tribes of northern 
Persia risked provoking a reaction of Russia, which had an interest in 
Azerbaijan and other provinces of northern Persia. On the other hand, 
because the British arms manufacturer Kynoch & Co. was selected, it 
may be assumed that the British home government might have acted 
as mediator for the company. Further investigation is required as to the 
true intention behind this supply. 

With regard to the supply of cartridges itself, I stress that it was a 
new phenomenon caused by the evolution of firearms in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Muskets, standard infantry arms in the first 
half of the century, used separate bullets and powder, which could be 
produced locally with relative ease. In contrast, firearms invented later 
and produced by machinery needed mechanically produced cartridges 
that combine bullet, powder and fuse in a metal case. These could not 
be easily produced without proper machinery. Indeed, some quantity of 
ammunition was produced in Persia. At Tehran, a Frenchman operated a 
cartridge factory and contracted with the government to produce a cer- 
tain amount. However, although T. E. Gordon, the military attaché at 
Tehran, reported that he boosted the factory’s efficiency, it seems to have 
been unable to answer huge demand immediately. The amount it pro- 
duced in 1889 was reported to be 56,000 rounds altogether, by using 
a machine operated by horses, not by a steam engine required for mass 


53Reza Ra’iss Tousi (1989) “The Persian Army, 1880-1907”, Middle Eastern Studies 
24.2, 206-207. 
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cartridge production.°* Such low productivity necessitated importing 
cartridges. 

But why did the Qajar government wish to obtain cartridges for 
Martini-Peabody rifles “used by Turkish troops”? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must glance at the history of this small armament. Martini- 
Peabody rifles were produced by the Providence Tool Company in 
Rhode Island, the USA, that contracted in the early 1870s to supply 
them to the Ottoman government. Thus equipped, the Ottoman army 
fought the Russo—Turkish War (1877-1878), but was defeated. The 
rifles seemed to have fallen into the Russian hands as booty.°? During the 
war, some people from the Qajar domain served the Russian army as sut- 
lers and peddlers; they purchased the rifles and imported them to Persia. 
According to Gordon’s report, approximately 60,000 Martini-Peabody 
rifles found their way into north-west and western Persia. There, they 
were possessed by tribesmen, who, in time of war, would serve as irreg- 
ular cavalry. The Qajar army’s regular infantry were rarely equipped with 
this kind of rifle.6° From the above process, I can infer that Martini- 
Peabody rifles were regarded by the people of the Qajar domain as better 
than indigenous arms, although they entered Iran as second-hand guns. 
Thus, the spread of Martini-Peabody rifles in Iran too represents changes 
that occurred in arms technologies and weapon production in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

That the Qajar government demanded a supply of Martini-Peabody 
cartridges for an irregular cavalry, levied from tribes on a part-time basis, 
reflects Qajar Iran’s contemporary military situation. The Qajar govern- 
ment customarily supplied ammunition to irregular cavalry during mili- 
tary actions. However, in the 1888 expedition against Yomut Turkoman, 
a considerable number of cavalrymen were armed with Martini-Peabody 
rifles, so the government-furnished ammunition was rendered useless.°” 


°48O60/511, No. 140, Memorandum by Gordon, 21 April 1890, enclosed in Wolff to 
Salisbury, 22 April 1890. 

5>Edmund Ollier (1885) Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Russo-Turkish War, vol. 1 
(London: Cassell & Co.), 491; Thomas E. Gordon (1896) Persia Revisited (London: E. 
Arnold), 17. 

562O60/511, No. 136, Memorandum by Gordon, 5 April 1890, enclosed in Wolff to 
Salisbury, 21 April 1890. 

57BO60/511, No. 136, Memorandum by Gordon, 5 April 1890, enclosed in Wolff to 
Salisbury, 21 April 1890. 
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This incident seems to have been the immediate cause of the Qajar gov- 
ernment’s demand for cartridges. 

On a fundamental level, a new scheme for altering the Qayar military 
system prepared the ground for such a demand. By the 1890s, the state 
of the Qajar army’s regular infantry had deteriorated so much that Naser 
al-Din Shah (r. 1848-96) gave up the idea of maintaining its heavy 
financial burden. Instead, he intended to strengthen tribal levies, to 
which the supplied cartridges were to be handed over.°® This policy to 
reduce regular forces and strengthen the irregular forces itself requires 
separate study, because it runs counter to a trend towards creation of a 
large-scale Western-style army, as exemplified in reforms in Meyi Japan, 
Qing China and the Ottoman Empire. However, for this chapter, it is 
sufficient to observe that the 1890-1891 cartridge supply emerged from 
international progress in production and distribution of arms and Qajar 
Iran’s internal military conditions. 

In cartridges transaction and transport, we have found diversification 
of the actors involved and increasing importance of non-governmental 
actors. 

In preparing the supply, the British home government acted merely 
as the intermediary, with the private, Birmingham-based Kynoch & 
Co. actually supplying the cartridges. This selection reflects the general 
growth of private arms manufacturers in the period. That the supplier 
was a private company influenced the course of transaction because on 
initiating preparation, Kynoch & Co. demanded guarantee of payment 
before the cartridges were shipped. As a mercantile transaction, this 
seems quite natural. However, from the perspective of arms supplies, it 
had not necessarily been so, because British arms supplies in the first half 
of the century was a strategic means for the defence of India, and their 
payments were either fulfilled only after a long time, or not altogether 
required. 

Interestingly, the guarantor of payment was the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. Established in 1889, based on a concession conferred by the 
Qajar government to Baron Julius de Reuter and under a royal char- 
ter from Queen Victoria, the Imperial Bank of Persia retained a dual 
character as the “advance guard” of British financial control over Iran 


58BO60/512, No. 255, Memorandum by Gordon, 2 August 1890, enclosed in Wolff to 
Salisbury, 4 August 1890. About the condition of the regular infantry at the time, see Reza 
Ra’iss Tousi (1989) “Persian Army”, 209-217. 
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as a British overseas bank and as the first modern financial institution in 
Persia. Its activities included trade transactions, issue of banknotes and so 
on.°? Although I have not conducted a detailed study on this bank’s role 
in the transaction, it will be interesting to elucidate its character from the 
viewpoint of arms supplies. 

The transport of cartridges also reflects new developments in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. As mentioned above, the British India 
Navigation Company undertook the transport. This decision was made 
with little discussion, suggesting that with the rise of maritime trans- 
portation business, selecting a private navigation company had become 
natural. The freight from London to Bushire, where the cargoes were 
destined, was £5-6,°° cheaper than during the earlier part of the century. 
Reduced transportation costs also reflect the Transportation Revolution, 
or, more concretely, the spread of steamships and the opening of the 
Suez Canal. Relative to the earlier period, ease of transport via the Indian 
Ocean might have increased the route’s importance, at least for arms 
supplies from Britain. This result must be integrated into a more com- 
prehensive study on the Indian Ocean trade route. 


(CONCLUSION 


Through analysis and comparison of some official arms-transfer occur- 
rences, I examined arms transfer from Great Britain to Qajar Iran dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Results clarify that official arms transfer 
experienced considerable changes and assumed a more complex, inter- 
national character as a consequence of rapid evolution in arms technol- 
ogies and changes in arms production and distribution occurring in late 
nineteenth-century Western Europe and the USA. At the same time, 
I want to stress that arms transfer as a phenomenon in a particular period 
not only reflects the state of the production and distribution of arms of 
the era but also crystallizes the period’s various conditions, for example, 
international relations, military policy of the recipient government, trans- 
portation and finance. The importance of studying arms transfer as a his- 
torical phenomenon resides here. 


°° Geoffrey Jones (1987) “The Imperial Bank of Persia and Iranian Economic 
Development, 1890-1952”, Business and Economic History, 2nd Series 16, 69-80. 


6°FO60/517, No. 57/8/5572, Financial Secretary of War Office to Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 15 February 1890. 
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From the perspective of the Indian Ocean World, the coming of 
age of the steamship and the advent of private navigation companies 
allowed the Indian Ocean transport route to assume greater importance 
than other routes, for instance, the London-Trabzon-Tabriz route, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. This was exemplified in the 
1890-1891 cartridge transfer, and presumably in the rapid expansion 
of unofficial arms transfer via the Persian Gulf. Indeed, this particular 
study’s result must be placed into a larger framework to lead to a general 
conclusion about the importance of the Indian Ocean trade route. 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 11 


German Merchants in the Indian Ocean 
World: From Early Modern Paralysis 
to Modern Animation 


Mariko Fukuoka 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1787, a British private merchant named Daniel Beal arrived in 
Canton, China, bearing a commission as the consul for the Prussian 
King. Beal would later become one of the initial founders of the sub- 
stantial British trading company in the Indian Ocean World, “Jardine 
Matheson & Co.”. It is well known that he was only the titular 
Prussian consul; he needed to be protected by this title in order to be 
able to reside in Canton as a British private merchant without being 
in the service of the British East India Company.! On the other hand, 
native Prussian or other German merchants seem to have been barely 


'Michael Greenberg (1951) British Trade and the Opening of China 1800-1842 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 25-34. 
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noticeable in Canton, or in any other ports in the Indian Ocean World, 
during the same period.” 

After about 70 years, at the beginning of the 1860s, a German diplo- 
matic delegation arrived in East Asia, namely, the “Prussian East Asian 
Expedition”; its aim was to conclude treaties of friendship, commerce and 
navigation with China, Japan and Siam, in the name of various German 
sovereign states. This resulted in Prussian-Japanese, German-Chinese and 
German-Siamese commercial treaties forged in 1861 and 1862.° 

During their stay, members of the delegation saw more than a few 
German merchants and trading companies residing and trading in the 
Asian ports they visited, such as Singapore, the Chinese open ports, 
Bangkok and Yokohama. Reinhold Werner, for example, the commander 
of the cargo ship Elbe, which accompanied the delegation together 
with two Prussian warships, described in his travelogue on his visit to 
Singapore: 


The German trading companies of Singapore belong to the most respected 
of the city and rank only next to the British. The flags of various German 
states, but especially the Hamburg flag, are represented very strongly in 
the port, and German trade is growing from year to year.* 


*Leading Asian trading companies, such as the English or the Dutch East India 
Companies (EIC/VOC), may well have had personnel native to German-speaking regions, 
and there were attempts by merchants of German origin and companies chartered by mon- 
archs of German-speaking regions to conduct A China trade (to be discussed later). 


3Albert Berg [1825-1884] (1864-1873), ed. Die Preufsische Expedition nach Ost- 
Asien: Nach amtlichen Quellen (Berlin: Verlag der Koniglichen Geheimen Ober- 
Hofbuchdruckerei), 4 vols. The Japanese government refused the participation of any 
German states in the treaty other than Prussia, while the Chinese and Siamese regarded it 
as no problem to conclude the treaty with all thirty-odd German sovereign states, led by 
Prussia. With regard to this, see: Mariko Fukuoka 4%) 7 2 (2013) Puroisen Higashi- 
Ajia ensei to bakumatsu gaiko FTAA CV RI YS BRELRARWR (Tokyo: Tokyo dai- 
gaku shuppankai); Mariko Fukuoka (2017) “Prussia or North-Germany? The Image of 
‘Germany’ During Prusso-Japanese Treaty Negotiations in 1860-1861”, in Sven Saaler, 
Kudo Akira, and Tajima Nobuo (eds.), Mutual Perceptions and Images, in Japanese- 
German Relations, 1860-2010 (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 67-88. The latter Fukuoka’s article is 
basically an English translation of Chapter 5 of the former book. The present study origi- 
nates from a part of Chapter 2 of the same book. 


*Reinhold Werner [1825-1909] (1863) Die Preufsische Expedition nach China, 
Japan und Siam in den Jahren 1860, 1861 und 1862: Reisebriefe, vol. 1 (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus), 97, translated into English by Mariko Fukuoka from the original German: 
“Die deutschen Handelshauser Singapurs geho6ren zu den angesehensten der Stadt und 
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He writes further about his experiences in the Chinese open ports as 
follows: 


German trade, or rather, in order to avoid being misunderstood, the 
German merchants in China, holds the second rank, and German shipping 
along the Chinese coast has surpassed that of every other nation.° 


His descriptions regarding the prevalence of German shipping along the 
Chinese coast and its active trading activities especially in the eastern 
regions of the Indian Ocean World at the beginning of the 1860s might 
not have been overly exaggerated, as there were quite a few other del- 
egation members who recorded similar observations.° The experiences 
of such Prussian delegation members tell us that German merchants 
had already begun lively trading activities in East Asian ports before 
their home states had concluded any commercial treaties with any East 
Asian countries. As the quote indicates, many of them were native to the 
Hanseatic cities in northern Germany, such as Hamburg or Bremen. 
Viewed in this light, it would follow that some substantial changes 
had taken place in the intervening years between 1778 and 1860 regard- 
ing the mercantile environment for German overseas trade. This fact 
and circumstances seem to have been mostly disregarded in English 
historiography. Even existing German studies on the subject, which 
mainly consist of articles and books from the 1890s to the 1970s,’ as 
well as a few studies in English or Chinese,® appear to reveal a tendency 


stehen nach den Englandern in erster Reihe. Die Flaggen der verschiedenen deutschen 
Lander, namentlich aber die Hamburger, sind im Hafen sehr stark vertreten, und der 
deutsche Handel entfaltet sich von Jahr zu Jahr mehr”. 


>Reinhold Werner (1863) Die Preufsische Expedition, vol. 2, 215: “(ich habe bereits 
friiher bemerkt,) daf§ der Handel der Deutschen, oder vielmehr, um nicht mifverstanden 
zu werden, daf die deutschen Kaufleute in China die zweite Rangstufe einnehmen, sowie 
dafs die deutsche Schiffahrt an den dortigen Ktisten jede andere verdrangt hat”. 

©To be described later in this chapter. 

”To be discussed later in this chapter. 

8There have been only a few English language articles relating to the topic up to this 
point, to the best of my knowledge: Hermann Kellenbenz (1982) “German Trade 
Relations with the Indian Ocean from the End of the Eighteenth Century to 1870”, 
Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 13:1, 113-152; Ricardo K. S. Mak (2004) “The German 
Community in 19th Century Hong Kong”, Asta Europe Journal 2.3, 238-255. The arti- 
cle of Kellenbenz gives an outline of German trading activities during the eighteenth and 
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to discuss the topic in isolation of the significant subjects of the Indian 
Ocean World during the same period. This includes the lively activities of 
major European players conducting the Asian trade during the premod- 
ern period, represented above all by the British and the Dutch chartered 
companies and the Iberians, the rise of free private trade from the late 
eighteenth century onwards,’ and the drastic changes of commercial and 
international orders in the China seas after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The aim of this chapter is to provide an overview of the sig- 
nificant changes in the environment of the Asian trade of Germans and 
to consider its historical background, trying to place them in the con- 
texts of the Indian Ocean World as much as possible. In terms of sources, 
I will rely upon related German studies and historical primary sources on 
the topic. Geographically, I will confine my examination to the eastern 
regions of the Indian Ocean World [hereafter LOW], from British India 
and the Dutch East Indies to the Chinese coastal ports and Japan. 

The following examination will first outline (1) how German trad- 
ers and German states were positioned within the systems of Asian and 
overseas trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, then briefly 
describe (2) the changes which occurred in the mid-nineteenth century 
and lastly present (3) some of the historical factors that can be presumed 
to have triggered the rapid changes involved.!° 


nineteenth centuries in the Indian Ocean World, except in Chinese waters. The article of 
Mak is an illuminating study on German commercial and missionary activities in Hong 
Kong throughout the nineteenth century, especially from its beginning in the 1840s, 
through its active development up to the eve of the First World War. In Chinese, there is 
the following study on Chinese—German relations from the early modern to the modern 
period (I owe this knowledge to Prof. Susumu Murao of the Tenri University): Wentang 
Yu #X* (1995) ZhongDe zaoqgi maoyi guanxi ¥ 4e-7-FA A D Bl (Xinzhuang: Daohe 
chubanshe); and Wentang Yu (2007) ZhongDe zaogi guanxishi lunwenji ¥ &-F- FA BAAR Sst 
x (Banqiao: Daoxiang chubanshe). 

°For example, see Masashi Haneda 4 iE (2007) Higashi Indo Kaisha to Asia no 
umi RY RBRE SY SY OM (Tokyo: Kodansha); Leonard Blussé (2008) Visible 
Cities: Canton, Nagasaki, and Batavia and the Coming of the Americans (Cambridge and 
London: Harvard University Press). 


10“CGerman” in this chapter means “German-speaking”, or “from a German-speaking 
region”, and not (necessarily) “from Germany”, or “of German nationality”. 
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THE ATTITUDES OF GERMAN STATES AND MERCHANTS 
TOWARDS ASIAN AND OVERSEAS TRADE DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


What were German traders and states doing during the period when the 
chartered companies of other European nations, such as the British or 
Dutch East India Companies, were experiencing either the height of 
their prosperity, or stagnation, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? As there was no unified German state throughout much 
of this period until the second half of the nineteenth century (that is, 
until the founding of the North German Confederation in 1867 and 
then the German Empire in 1871), I will consider the subject sepa- 
rately with respect to the most important German-speaking players: (1) 
the Hanseatic merchants of Hamburg and Bremen, and (2) Austria and 
Prussia. 


Hanseatic Merchants from Hamburg and Bremen 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, traders from lead- 
ing northern German ports, including Hamburg and Bremen, could 
not follow the model of Dutch and British merchants and freely foray 
into Asian and overseas trade. What they could do was, at the most, to 
forward Spanish or Portuguese colonial products from their southern 
European ports of arrival to northern Germany. The authorities in the 
Hanseatic cities requested the Spanish and Portuguese monarchies grant 
them the right to trade directly with their colonies many times, but they 
never succeeded in dealing successfully with the Iberians, because the few 
proposals for such permissions, when the ever came, were always associ- 
ated with unacceptable conditions for the Hanseatic cities.!! 

On the other hand, until the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
overseas products brought by British or Dutch traders to their European 


Percy E. Schramm (1950) Deutschland und Ubersee: Der Deutsche Handel mit den 
anderen Kontinenten, insbesondere Afrika, von Karl V. bis zu Bismark: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rivalitdt im Wirtschaftsleben (Braunschweig et al.: Georg Westermann 
Verlag), 24-28; for example, Spain proposed in 1625 to grant the Hanseatic cities the 
freedom to go trade in India, provided that they would refuse the Dutch any access to 
their cities (Spain and the Holland were at odds over the independence of the latter at the 
time). See Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 1731: Der Beginn des Hamburger 
Chinahandels (Gossenberg: Ostasien Verlag), 44. 
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home ports were basically out of the reach of German traders until they 
were further transported to German ports or cities by British, Dutch 
or other merchants. For Hanseatic merchants, it was also impossible to 
trade directly with ports in British or Dutch possessions.!4 

According to German studies, various types of legislation from the 
aforementioned maritime nations prevented German latecomers from 
taking part in their overseas trade. The legislation most frequently taken 
as representative of those prohibitive laws is the British Navigation Acts, 
which, among other functions, reserved the right to undertake long- 
distance overseas trade with British islands only to British ships.!? During 
the eighteenth century, a few plans were made, presumably on the initi- 
ative of the Hamburg merchants themselves, to establish a long-distance 
trading company in Hamburg or in its suburbs (Altona or Hamburg), 
under the protection of either the Danish, Prussian or even the 
Hanoverian king of England. Yet none of them were realized. 

Nonetheless, Hamburg merchants and bankers were involved in at 
least some of the attempts at conducting a China direct trade instead of 
buying tea and porcelains at high prices from foreigners, including the 
British and the Dutch. For example, when the Austrian monarch for a 


Ernst Baasch (1927) “Hollandische Wirtschaftsgeschichte”, in Georg Brodnitz 
(ed.), Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer), 438; 
Theodor Hansen (1913) Hamburg und die zollpolitische Entwicklung Deutschlands im 
19. Jahrhundert (Hamburg: Verlag von C. Boysen), 49-50; Adalbert Korff (1922) “Der 
direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr von seiner Entstehung bis zum Ausbruch 
des Weltkrieges” (PhD thesis, University of Kiel), 65-67; Otto-Ernst Krawehl (1977) 
“Hamburgs Schiffs- und Warenverkehr mit England und den englischen Kolonien 
1814-1860”, in Hermann Kellenbenz (ed.), Forschungen zur Internationalen Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. 11 (K6ln and Wien: Bohlau Verlag), 21-39, 141-160, 463-469; 
Jurgen Pritiser (1962) Die Handelsvertrage der Hansestidte Liibeck, Bremen und Hamburg 
mit tiberseeischen Staaten im 19. Jahrhundert. Karl H. Schwebel (ed.), Veréffentlichungen 
aus dem Staatsarchiv der Freien Hansestadt Bremen, vol. 30 (Bremen: Carl Schtinemann 
Verlag), 18-19; Percy Schramm (1950) Deutschland und Ubersee, 28-29, 37; Kurt Wahl 
(1901) “Die niederlandische Handelspolitik in der zweiten Halfte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts” (PhD thesis, University of Heidelberg), 3-5. 


1S Theodor Hansen (1913) Hamburg und die zollpolitische Entwicklung, 50, 56; Adalbert 
Korff (1922) “Der direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 66; Otto-Ernst 
Krawehl (1977) “Hamburgs Schiffs- und Warenverkehr”, 21-39; Jurgen Prtiser (1962) 
“Die Handelsvertrage der Hansestaidte”, 18; Percy Schramm (1950) Deutschland und 
Ubersee, 28-29. 


'4Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 1731, 41-49; Percy Schramm (1950) 
Deutschland und Ubersee, 36-37. 
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while had the Ostend Company running the China and East Indian trade 
under its charter (see below), Hamburg asked for and was allowed to 
open a branch in the city in 1725. After the Ostend Company was dis- 
solved under British and Dutch diplomatic pressure in 1731, its ship cap- 
tains and investors moved to Stockholm and Gothenburg, resulting that 
same year in the establishment of an East India company under a new 
charter from the Swedish monarch, the Swedish East India Company. 
While its directors were two Scottish brothers named Hugh and Colin 
Campbell, a Hamburg merchant, Johann Friedrich Konig, participated 
in the company as one of its most important investors and became its 
representative in Hamburg. In 1732, shortly after the dissolution of the 
Ostend Company, the Danish East India Company was reestablished 
under a new charter from the Danish monarch. Founded as early as 
1616, it had fallen into stagnation by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. From the 1730s onwards, the Danish company sent about two 
ships annually to Canton, some 124 ships in all by 1807; it was a series 
of Hamburg merchants and bankers, among others, who furnished the 
company with the capital to conduct trade.!® 


Austria and Prussia 


The leading Austro-Prussian monarchies had less geographical access 
to the open sea than either the Hanseatic cities or the maritime states 
in Western Europe, states such as Britain or the Netherlands. However, 
there was a period during the eighteenth century in which both states 
gained regions bordered by the open sea: in 1713, Austria obtained the 
Spanish Netherlands (later known as Belgium) as a result of the War of 
Spanish Succession; and in 1744, Prussia acquired East Frisia (northeast 
of the Netherlands) by succession. Afterwards, the following Asian trad- 
ing companies were established and chartered by Austrian or Prussian 
monarchs: 


(A) Imperial Ostend Company (1715-1731/1732) (Austrian 
charter)!° 


15 Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 1731, 25-69. 


!6The formal Austrian charter was issued in 1722, and, by then, the company was pro- 
vided with an Imperial passport from Wien (Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 
1731, 17-19. 
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(B) Austrian East Indian Company (1775-1785) (ibid.) 
(C) Royal Prussian Asian Trading Company (1750-1757) (Prussian 
charter) 


These companies carried out Asian trade (or in other words, East 
Indian trade) for up to 16 years and dispatched its ships to India and 
China from Ostend in the Spanish Netherlands (A), Trieste or Livorno 
in Austrian Italy (B), or from Emden in East Frisia (C).!7 

These appear to have been the “German” versions of the East India 
Companies from other Western nations. They were certainly “German” 
with regard to which monarch chartered the companies or to which 
state the home ports belonged when the companies were active. In many 
other aspects, however, they hardly seem to have been “German” com- 
panies: in the first place, the persons who took the initiative of estab- 
lishing and managing the companies were in each case either a group 
of merchants in the Spanish Netherlands (A), a former staff member of 
the British East India Company named William Bolts, native to Antwerp 
(B), or an Amsterdam merchant named Heinrich Thomas Stuart (C). 
Additionally, those who financed the trade of the companies were either 
merchants or bankers from the Spanish Netherlands (A and B, respec- 
tively), or various merchants from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and Berlin.'® If they were “German”, thus, they were so in a 
very nominal and partial way and they were a conglomerate, rather, often 
composed of experienced East India traders and seamen as a tactical 
team, and merchants and bankers from major cities of North-European 
continent as investors. 

If we note especially that these companies were often managed by 
brains of British or Dutch origin, who had probably already become 


'7Heinrich Berger (1899) Uberseeische Handelsbeziehungen und koloniale Pline unter 
Friedrich dem Grossen (Leipzig: Buchhandlung Gustav Fock); John Everaert (1995) 
“Willem Bolts: India Regained and Lost: Indiamen, Imperial Factories and Country Trade 
(1775-1785)”, in Kuzhippalli S. Mathew (ed.), Mariners, Merchants and Oceans: Studies in 
Maritime History (New Delhi: Manohar), 363-369; Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg— 
Kanton 1731; Percy Schramm (1950) Deutschland und Ubersee, 33-36; and Viktor Ring 
(1890) Astatische Handlungscompagnien Friedrichs des Grofsen: Ein Beitrag zur Gechichte 
des preufsischen Seehandels und Aktienwesens (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag). 


18Heinrich Berger (1899) Uberseeische Handelsbeziehungen; John Everaert (1995) 
“Willem Bolts”, 363-369; Percy Schramm (1950) Deutschland und Ubersee, 33-36; and 
Ring (1890) Astatische Handlungscompagmien. 
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experienced in the China and the East India trade, the activities car- 
ried out by these companies might be better regarded as a sort of pri- 
vate Asian trade, an attempt to penetrate the trade monopolies of the 
established East India Companies by way of protection by the diplomatic 
prestige of the Austrian or Prussian monarchs.!? After several endeav- 
ours to conduct Asian trade, these companies were either liquidated or 
stopped trading, either because of British and Dutch diplomatic pressure 
(A), or Portuguese and Danish obstruction and the financial failure of 
William Bolts (B), or the French invasion of East Frisia during the Seven 
Years’ War (C).7" 


THE MERCANTILE ACTIVITIES OF GERMAN MERCHANTS 
IN ASIAN PoRTS IN THE MiIpD- NINETEENTH CENTURY 


This next section jumps to the middle of the nineteenth century, to a 
survey of the statistical data and other information regarding German 
merchants’ trading activities in Asian ports around this period. This 
is the period before the unification of Germany, and as far as I know, 
two pieces of relevant literature exist on this matter,?! namely: Baasch, 
Ernst (1897), “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs Hamburgs mit 
Vorderindien und Ostasien”, and Watjen, Hermann (1942/1943), “Die 
deutsche Handelsschiffahrt in chinesischen Gewassern um die Mitte des 
19. Jahrhunderts”. The data in these articles is based mainly upon the 


19Just as the above-mentioned Daniel Beal avoided the exclusionism of the E.I.C. in 
Canton by using the title “Prussian Consul”. 


20Same as footnote 20. Among the three, the Imperial Ostend Company (A) seems to 
have been historically the most meaningful. From 1715 to 1732, the company sent no less 
than 55 ships in all from Ostend to East India, among them 28 to Canton, 25 to India and 
2 to the African coast. While Jacob Tobin, Irish by birth and the company’s representative, 
stayed in Canton from 1718 to 1719, he submitted the letter of Carl VI to the Kangxi 
Emperor and obtained Imperial permission to stay and trade for “Habsburgian” subjects. 
With this permission, they could establish their own factory under the Habsburgian flag in 
1719. The Habsburgian Emperor announced the liquidation of the company in the Treaty 
of Wien, forged with the English King George I. in 1731. In exchange of this concession, 
Carl VI was assured by the British and later by the Dutch of their acknowledgement rights 
of succession to the imperial throne by either sex, namely by his daughter Maria Theresia. 
Although full liquidation was delayed for decades, and it is said that the Ostend factory 
still existed in 1785 in Canton, and it was only in 1793 that the company was formally and 
finally liquidated (Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 1731, 17-35). 


1Tn this regard, see footnote 70. 
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reports of the Hamburg consuls appointed to Asian ports. Accordingly, 
the following overview will basically be confined to the activities of 
Hamburg merchants. However, as they were definitely the most influen- 
tial players in German overseas trade in the nineteenth century, this lim- 
itation is not inappropriate. As to German merchants’ trade in individual 
Asian ports or countries such as Singapore, the Philippines or Japan dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, there are a few other studies,’* although they 
contain only scanty data on the pre-unification period. In this section, 
I will integrate all this data into a series of tables, so that overall tenden- 
cies of change become visible. 


Hamburg Consuls Appointed to Asian Ports (1820s—1860s) 


Table 11.1 lists the Hamburg consuls appointed to Asian ports dur- 
ing the period from the 1820s to the 1860s. The port names in the 
left column have been classified into four different groups: (1) ports of 
British India, (2) the port of Manila in the Spanish Philippines, (3) the 
Chinese open ports after the Opium War (1840-1842) and (4) some 
of the Chinese ports which were additionally opened after the Arrow 
War (1856-1860). The period where there was an appointed Hamburg 
consul in each port is coloured either in blue (merchants with English/ 
British sounding names as Hamburg consuls), orange (merchants with 
German-sounding names as such), or beige (national affiliation of consul 
undefined). 

As can be seen from this table, for the Chinese ports Canton, Fuzhou 
and Shanghai, merchants with English/British names were initially 
appointed as Hamburg consuls, but they were replaced by merchants 
with German names after a number of years. On a related note, the 
Hamburger Senat, or the city Senate of Hamburg appointed consuls to 


*2Heinrich Sieveking (1942) “Die Anfiinge des Hauses Behn, Meyer & Co. in 
Singapore”, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 35, 177-211; Wigan 
M. W. T. Salazar (2000) “German Economic Involvement in the Philippines, 1871-1918” 
(PhD thesis, SOAS, University of London); Dirk Van der Laan (1996) “Bakumatsu- 
Meiji-ki no Yokohama no Doitsu Shosha” RA WieHORMEO 1 Y He, in 
Yokohama Archives of History and Yokohama Kyoryuchi Kenkyukai (eds.), Yokohama kyo- 
ryuchi to ibunka koryn. 19-setki gohan no kokusai toshi 0 yomu thi Bt RRR. 19 
tt at JRE OD EPR ABP & Se (Tokyo: Yamakawa shuppansha), 81-94. 
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overseas ports usually only after the number of Hamburg merchants or 
ships frequenting the port had already somewhat increased?*; thus, it can 
be assumed that in the port to which a Hamburg consul was appointed, 
a certain number of Hamburg merchants and ships had already been 
trading for some time. On the whole, we can see that German Hamburg 
consuls were appointed to the main ports in British India or the Spanish 
Philippines such as Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore and Manila in the 
1840s, then in the 1850s for the Chinese first treaty ports and in the 
1860s for the additionally opened Chinese ports. 

Among these Asian ports, it was initially in Canton, the only Chinese 
open port for Westerners before the Opium War, that a Hamburg con- 
sul was appointed. The first consul was a man named John MacVicar, 
appointed in 1829, probably British; the second was a man named 
Alexander Matheson, interestingly a member of the British private trad- 
ing company “Jardine Matheson & Co.”; the third was again probably 
a British man named Alexander MacGregor.** The fourth, appointed in 
1852, was the German Georg Theodor Siemssen, who had founded his 
own trading company in Canton in 1846.2° The first consul MacVicar 
is said to have succeeded in gaining recognition of the Hamburg flag 
by the Chinese authorities in 1830.7° From these facts, one could infer 
some commercial and human connections that might have existed 
between British private merchants or trading companies and merchants 
of German origin at the beginning of the German trade in China Seas.?7 


*3Jurgen Priiser (1962) “Die Handelsvertrige der Hansestadte”, 33-34. 


*4Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs Hamburgs mit 
Vorderindien und Ostasien”, Mitteilungen der Geograplischen Gesellschaft in Hamburg 
13, 119; Hermann Watjen (1942/1943) “Die deutsche Handelsschiffahrt in chinesischen 
Gewassern um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts”, Hansische Geschichtsblitter 67/68, 224- 
225; and Michael Greenberg (1951) British Trade, 102, 214. 


2° Ostasiatischer Verein, ed. (1960) Ostasiatischer Verein Hamburg-Bremen zum 60 jah- 
rigen Bestehen (Hamburg: Kiihn), 220; Maria Morning (1971) Szemssen & Co. 1846-1971 
(Hamburg: Verlag Hanseatischer Merkur). 

26Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 113. 

27TIn this regard, see Ricard Mak (2004) “The German Community in Nineteenth 
Century Hong Kong”, Asta Europe Journal 2.2, 237-255. 
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Hamburg Ships Coming into Asian Ports (1840s—1860s) 


Chinese Coastal Ports 

Table 11.2 is a chart of Hamburg ships that entered Chinese coastal 
ports during the period from 1847 to 1868. The data has also been 
extracted from the two aforementioned articles which are based mostly 
on the consular reports sent by the appointed consuls shown in Table 
11.1.78 There is no data for the first three years, except for the three ships 
reported to have come into Canton in 1847. During the first half of the 
1850s, data exists only for Canton and Hong Kong, where numbers 
grew incrementally.2? From 1856 to 1861, the number of ships coming 
from Hamburg into Hong Kong more than doubled, reaching a total of 
66 to 90 ships. In this period, new data appears for other treaty ports 
such as Fuzhou, Amoy and Shanghai, which were also slowly growing. 

Notably, it was in the year 1861 (2 September) that the German- 
Chinese commercial treaty was concluded as a result of the Prussian East 
Asian Expedition. After this, numbers rose sharply, especially in Hong 
Kong, reaching a peak in 1864, at which point the Hamburg ships enter- 
ing into this British port were recorded at 315. In the 1860s, another 
new data set appeared for the port of Newshang in northern China, 
opened after the Tientsin Treaty of 1858. After the middle of that dec- 
ade, overall numbers decreased annually, but maintained their basically 
high level. 

From this data, three cases can be identified in which the number 
of Hamburg ships is comparable to those from other Western nations: 
Fuzhou in 1859 (Table 11.3), Hong Kong in 1864 (Table 11.4) 
and Newshang in 1862 and 1867 (Table 11.5) (this data is also 


*8Some of the data cited in Hermann Watjen (1942/1943) “Die deutsche 
Handelsschiffahrt” are extracted from the “Hong Kong Government Gazette”, the official 
gazette of the British authority of the port, for example, the number of Hamburg ships 
entering Hong Kong in 1864, as well as the numbers of different Western ships entering 
Hong Kong in the same year (see also Table 11.4). 


22?The numbers of Hamburg ships indicated in Table 11.2 as having arrived in Hong 
Kong from 1850 to 1855 are, more correctly speaking, those having arrived in Hong Kong 
and Whampoa #44 (Ernst Baasch [1897] “Die Anfainge des modernen Verkehrs”, 116). 
As Whampoa was the final anchorage for Western vessels coming to Canton, the numbers 
during this period would also include those of Canton. The number for Hong Kong after 
this period refers to those having arrived actually in Hong Kong and does not include those 
of Canton. 
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included in Baasch and Watjen). In Fuzhou (Table 11.3), all in all, 
254 Western ships arrived during 1859: among them, Hamburg ships 
(29) ranked third after British (179) and American (31). In Hong Kong 
(Table 11.4), incoming Hamburg ships (315) ranked next in num- 
bers to British ships (1043) in 1864, followed by Bremen ships (101) 
and other German ships (121 in total). Finally, in Newshang in 1862 
and 1867 (Table 11.5), the Hamburg ships were also the second most 
numerous incoming ships after British ships in both years. From this 
table, it is apparent that not only Hamburg ships, but also the other 
German ships had begun to frequent this Chinese northern port in the 
1860s. It is noteworthy that if the numbers of all those German ships are 
added together, their numbers surpass even those of British ships in both 
years (91 German ships to 63 British ships in 1863; 143 German to 113 
British in 1867). 


British India and the Dutch East Indtes 

Tables 11.6 and 11.7 are charts showing Hamburg ships coming into the 
ports in British India and the Dutch East Indies. (The data is found in 
Ernst Baasch 1897, who extracted the former data from Hamburg con- 
sular reports from British Indian ports, and the latter from statistics from 
the Dutch East Indies.) Unfortunately, regarding incoming Hamburg 
ships to Singapore, data exists only for the two years 1842 and 1856, 
although it has been recorded in the above-mentioned German trave- 
logue that German trading in Singapore had increased every year around 
the beginning of the 1860s. Still, we can get a glimpse of its fairly rapid 
growth from the graph (from 6 ships in 1842 to 45 ships in 1856). 
Except for this British free port, however, there does not seem to have 
been any conspicuous increase in Hamburg trade during the period, 
either in British India or in the Dutch East Indies. This becomes clear 
when we compare both data sets with those of the incoming Hamburg 
ships to Hong Kong during the same period (Tables 11.8 and 11.9). 


German and Swiss Trading Companies in Astan Ports at the 
Beginning of the 1860S 


Finally, Table 11.10 shows the names of both German and Swiss trad- 
ing companies that existed in the listed Asian ports at the beginning of 
the 1860s. This data is primarily based on notes found in a diary writ- 
ten by a German-speaking Swiss, Caspar Brennwald, who visited Japan in 
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1863-1864 as a member of the Swiss delegation dispatched to conclude 
a commercial treaty between the Swiss Confederation and Japan.*° Later, 
in 1865, he founded his own trading company in Yokohama, “Siber & 
Brennwald Co.”, which became one of the leading foreign raw silk trad- 
ing companies in the port during the Meiji Era.*! On his route to the 
Far East in 1863, he visited various German and Swiss trading companies 
at each port of call, and this is the list of those companies. Among them, 
I have italicized the companies with German names. In the case of the 
Japanese ports of Yokohama and Nagasaki, I have supplemented the data 
with findings in several related other sources.*” 


Some Entries from Contemporary Travelogues and Reports 


From this data, we can see that the above-mentioned description in the 
travelogue by the Prussian delegation member Reinhold Werner reflects 
the actual state of affairs at that time in the eastern area of the IOW. 
In particular, the treaty ports on the Chinese coast and both British free 
ports (Hong Kong and Singapore) were the places most frequented by 
German merchants. 

Related to this, additional records can be found in travelogues and 
reports written by other members of the Prussian delegation. Johannes 
Kreyher, the priest of the Prussian warship “Avcona” that accompanied 
the delegation, for example, wrote regarding the foreign trading com- 
panies in Shanghai at the time of their visit in 1861 that “next to British 
and American companies, by the way, German companies are the most 
important, whereas the French have only a single significant company 
to be protected by all their soldiers here”.*° At the time, the Germans 


30 Akio Nakai "? #44 K (1971) Shoki Nihon-Suisu kankeishishi: Suisu renpo monjokan no 
bakumatsu Nihon booeki shiryo MHA A-AT ABAR-At ABPRLSRORKAABRD 
& #+ (Tokyo: Kazama shob6). 


31Yokohama Archives of History, Kanagawa-Shinbun, and DKSH Japan, ed. (2011) 
Koto no reimei: Brennwald nikki kara ®ARORA-T UY 7s fF A225 (Yokohama: 
Yohohama Archives of History). 


3*Kurt Meissner (1961) Deutsche in Japan, 1639-1960 (Tokyo: Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur- und Voélkerkunde Ostasiens); Dirk Van der Laan (1996) “Bakumatsu-Meyi-ki”, 
81-94. 

33Johannes Kreyher [1834-1910] (1863) Die preufsische Expedition nach Ostasien in den 


Jahren 1859-1862: Retsebilder aus Japan, China und Siam: aus dem Tagebuche (Hamburg: 
Rauhes Haus), 146. 
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appear to have for the most part resided in the British settlement in 
Shanghai.** Concerning the shipping situation in China, Kreyher men- 
tions that “the German flags hold almost all the coastal shipping in their 
hands”.*° Accordingly, he expected that shipping to and from Japan 
would also offer good prospects for German ships, and thus regretted 
that this field stayed closed to them up to that time.*° 

As stated by C. Jacob, one of three Prussian merchants in charge of 
composing and submitting a report on the latest trading situation in East 
Asian waters for the Prussian government, German ships had gained “at 
least a three-fourths share” of the Chinese coastal trade at the beginning 
of the 1860s.°” Gustav Spief, the Saxon merchant who accompanied 
the Prussian delegation as the representative of the Saxon Chamber of 
Commerce, recorded that the Mecklenburg, Oldenburg and Hanoverian 
ships were engaged in the waters around Shanghai in 1861, and that 
the Chinese in Canton did not infrequently charter German ships.*° In 
a report, which Max von Brandt, one of the diplomatic attachés to the 
Prussian delegation, composed in 1861 regarding the significance of 
the Chinese northern ports recently opened by the Tientsin-/Peking- 
treaties, von Brandt records that, out of the 86 Western ships which 


34 Albert Berg (1864-1873) Die Preussische Expedition, vol. 3, 376. 
35Johannes Kreyher (1863) Die preufsische Expedition, 189. 


36Johannes Kreyher (1863) Die preufsische Expedition, 189. Theoretically, Japanese trade 
was kept closed to all German ships except Prussian ships until the Prussian-Japanese com- 
mercial treaty of 1861 was expanded to the other German ships in 1867 as the result of the 
establishment of the North-German Confederation. In this regard, see Holmer Stahncke 
(1987) Die diplomatische Beztehungen zwischen Deutschland und Japan: 1854-1868 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden), Chapter 10; Mariko Fukuoka (2013) Puroisen 
Aigasli- Agia, Chapter 6. 

37Jacob’s report cited in Helmuth Stoecker (1958) Deutschland und China im 19. 
Jahrhundert: Das Eindringen des deutschen Kapitalismus (Berlin: Riitten & Loening), 
47; Berichte tiber Handelsbezichungen zum Ostlichen Asien, von C. Jacob und Fr. 
W. Grube: China. Bericht tiber Wollenwaaren und einige andere Europaische Importe, von 
C. Jacob, in Handelsberichte der kaufmannischen Begleiter der Ostasiatischen Expedition, 
171 Seiten (als Manuskript gedruckt) (Berlin: Gedruckt in der KG6niglichen Geheimen 
Oberhofdruckerei, 2. Aufl. 1863), 118, in Geheimes Staatsarchiv Preufischer Kulturbesitz 
[hereafter GStAPK], HI. HA, MdA II, Nr. 5078, Handels- und Schiffahrtsverhaltnisse mit 
China, Bd. 16 (January 1863-Juli 1863). 


38Gustav A. SpieS [1802-1875] (1864) Die Preufsische Expedition nach Ost-Asien 
wihrend der Jahre 1860-1862: Retseskizzen aus Japan, China und Siam und der indischen 
Inselwelt (Berlin and Leipzig: Verlag von Otto Spamer), 220, 304. 
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entered the port Tientsin from 1 April 1861, the day it opened, to 
August 20 of the same year, German ships (especially Hamburger and 
Bremer) were the most numerous with 35 ships, followed by the British 
(33), American (14), French (2), Danish (2) ships.°? 

After the Prussian delegation succeeded in forging a German-Chinese 
commercial treaty in Tientsin in September 1861 and visited Hong Kong 
afterwards, the German community of this city held a banquet and ball 
for the Prussian envoy and his retinue, in order to express their grati- 
tude for their accomplishments. There, they saw “far more than a hun- 
dred men” of the German community in Hong Kong, while there were 
only eighteen women, says the official record of the Prussian government 
about this delegation.*? Thus, we may safely assume that by the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, some substantial changes had taken place 
regarding commercial conditions in the eastern area of the IOW, result- 
ing in the emergence of much greater scope for newly arrived merchants 
such as the Germans. 


HISTORICAL FACTORS THAT TRIGGERED RAPID CHANGE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


What had changed by the middle of the nineteenth century and made 
possible the rapid growth of German merchants’ trading activities espe- 
cially along the Chinese coast? In the following section, I would like to 
discuss some important historical factors that can be regarded as playing 
a role in triggering this change, relying partially on German texts, as well 
as On my own research discoveries. 


3? Max von Brandt [1835-1920] (1861) “Die nérdlichen, durch den Vertrag von Peking 
gedffneten Hafen, mit besonderen Berticksichtigung von Tientsin”, dated on September 
5th 1861 in Tientsin. [handwritten manuscript], in GStAPK II. HA, MdA II, Nr. 5084, 
Handels- und Schiffahrtsverhaltnisse mit China, Bd. 4, vom September 1861 bis April 
1862, fol. 79r—83v. The report was sent to the Prussian Foreign Ministry with the accom- 
panying letter of Count Friedrich Albrecht zu Eulenburg [1815-1881], the Prussian pleni- 
potentiary who led the diplomatic mission of the Prussian East Asian Expedition. 


49 Albert Berg (1864-1873) Die Preussische Expedition, vol. 4, 185-188. A detailed 
description of the German community in Hong Kong during this period and its develop- 
ment from then onwards is provided by Ricard Mak (2004) “The German Community in 
Nineteenth Century Hong Kong”. 
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The Conclusion of Western Treaties with China 
After the Opium and the Arrow Wars 


The first historical factor to be considered is the Opium War and the 
conclusion of a series of treaty regulations between China and some 
Western states at the beginning of the 1840s.*! Of course, it was only 
Britain, the USA, France and a few other Western states that had made 
such contracts with Qing China; German states were not included within 
this group. However, the treaty regulations forged between Britain and 
China did contain stipulations concerning the trading rights of the other 
foreign nations,*” as follows: 

Supplementary Treaty between China and Great Britain, signed at 
Hoomun-Chae, 8 October 1843: 


Article VIII. The Emperor of China having been graciously pleased to 
grant to all foreign countries whose subjects or citizens have hitherto 
traded at Canton, the privilege of resorting for purposes of trade to the 
other 4 ports of Fooshowfoo, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, on the same 
terms as the English, it is further agreed, that should the Emperor hereaf- 
ter, from any cause whatever, be pleased to grant additional privileges or 
immunities to any of the subjects or citizens of such foreign countries, the 
same privileges and immunities will be extended to, and enjoyed by, British 
subjects; but it is to be understood, that demands or requests are not on 
this plea to be unnecessarily brought forward.** 


Article XIII. All persons, whether natives of China or otherwise, who 


may wish to convey goods, from any one of the 5 ports of Canton 
Eoochowfoo, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, to Hong Kong, for sale or 


consumption, shall be at full and perfect liberty to do so, on paying the 
duties on such goods, and obtaining a pass, or port clearance, from the 
Chinese Custom House at one of the said ports. Should natives of China 
wish to repair to Hong Kong to purchase goods, they shall have free and 
full permission to do so; and should they require a Chinese vessel to carry 
away their purchases, they must obtain a pass, or port-clearance, for her at 








4lSee Masataka Banno (1973) Kindai Chiagoku seiji gaikoshi iP ABOASRS 
(Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shuppankai), Chapters 5 and 6. 

#2Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 113-114; Adalbert 
Korff (1922) “Der direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 86-87; and Helmuth 
Stoecker (1958) Deutschland und China, 50. 


*3Clive Parry, ed. (1969) The Consolidated Treaty Series 93: 1842 (London: Oceana 
Publications Inc), 325. Underlines added. 
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the Custom House of the port whence the vessel may sail for Hong Kong. 
It is further settled, that in all cases these passes are to be returned to the 
officers of the Chinese Government, as soon as the trip for which they may 
be granted shall be completed.** 


Article eight is essentially the stipulation by which the most- 
favoured-nation treatment was promised for Britain; however, its first 
half (underlined) explains the willingness of the Chinese sovereign to 
give the right to trade at the newly opened Chinese coastal ports not 
only to Britain, but to all foreign states whose nations had ever traded at 
Canton.** In article thirteen, the first sentence (underlined) guarantees 
the right of “all persons”, whether Chinese, British or of other foreign 
nationality, to convey goods from the five treaty ports to Hong Kong 
(presuming that they pay the duties and gain the necessary passes). 

It may safely be presumed that it was by these articles that German 
trading activities along the Chinese coast around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were put on a legal footing. Later, in 1858, after the 
Tientsin treaties, in which these stipulations were no longer included,*® 
were concluded between China and Russia, America, Britain and France, 
the Hamburg merchants trading in Chinese waters believed that they 


44 Clive Parry (1969) The Consolidated Treaty Series 93, 327. Underlines added. 


45On the process and background of this article’s inclusion, see T’ing-fu Tsiang 7#3€ 
# (1931) “The Expansion of Equal Commercial Privileges to Other Nations than the 
British After the Treaty of Nanking”, Chinese Social and Political Science Review 15, 422- 
444; Earl H. Pritchard (1942) “The Origins of the Most-Favored Nation and the Open 
Door Policies in China”, Far Eastern Quarterly 1:2, 161-172; Masataka Banno 34 2fsE. 
(1970) Kindai Chugoku Gatho-shi Kenkyu sh? Bb RA RK (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten), 
Chapter 2. 

As to whether the Hamburger, for example, belonged to the “foreign countries whose 
subjects or citizens have hitherto traded at Canton”, they could have stated as they 
did, regardless of how much the previous trade had been, since there had already been 
an appointed Hamburg consul since 1829, though British (see Table 11.1). Regarding 
the Hamburg-Chinese commercial relations in the early nineteenth century, see Bernd 
Eberstein (1988) Hamburg—Clina: Geschichte einer Partnerschaft. Hamburg: Christian, 
26-31; Bernd Eberstein (2008) Hamburg—Kanton 1731, 70-73. 


46Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 121; Helmuth Stoecker 
(1958) Deutschland und China, 50. See, for example, the British-Chinese Treaty of 
the Tientsin Treaties: Clive Parry, ed. (1969) The Consolidated Treaty Series 119: 1858 
(London: Oceana Publications Inc), 163-187. 
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had lost the basis for their Chinese trade.*” At this point, the Hamburg 
merchants requested that the governing authorities in their home coun- 
try guarantee the Hanseatic towns the same treaty rights as the other 
Western nations; this led in the end to the conclusion of the German- 
Chinese treaty by Prussia in 1861.*° 

After the conclusion of this German-Chinese treaty, the number 
of German ships coming to the Chinese coastal ports grew even more 
rapidly, as is clearly seen from the above-mentioned Table 11.2 in the 
case of Hamburg ships. As suggested in the entries from contemporary 
German travelogues and reports cited above, they were mostly engaged 
in the Chinese coastal trade. 

Regarding the reasons why German ships could expand their share as 
high as “at least three-fourths” (C. Jacob) under probably conditions of 
high competition with the other Western ships including the British and 
the American, we can find the following explanations or presumptions in 
contemporary German reports: according to C. Jacob, who compiled a 
detailed report on the latest trading situation in East Asian waters after 
his research during the Prussian East Asian Expedition of 1860-1862; it 
was firstly because of the suitable size of German ships that had become 
engaged in the Chinese coastal trade. He states that their average size 
was between 300 to 400 tons. They were almost unexceptionally sailing 
vessels, instead of steamships.*? Secondly, Jacob points out that German 
ships were absolutely preferred by Chinese merchants, who had most 
of the coastal trade in hand and chartered Western ships for it, because 


47See e.g. the petition of the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce to the Hamburg City 
Government, dated on March 25, 1859: In Regine Mathias-Pauer and Erich Pauer, eds. 
(1992) Die Hansestidte und Japan, 1855-1867: Ausgewahlte Dokumente (Marburg: 
Roérderverein Marburger Japan-Reihe), 58-63. 


48Ror more on this process, see Mariko Fukuoka (2013) Puroisen Higashi-Ajia, 
Chapter 1. 


# Cf. The handwritten report composed by Max von Brandt in 1872, entitled “Aufsatz 
tiber die deutschen Schiffahrts-Verhaltnisse in Ost-Asien, wie tiber die Maf{nahmen, welche 
die allmalige [sic] Verdringung der Segelschiffe durch die Dampfschiffe in den dortigen 
Gewassern nothwendig machen diirften”, in Bundesarchiv (Berlin-Lichterfelde) R901- 
12712, Acta betr. die Handels- und Schiffahrts-Verhaltnisse mit Japan, Bd. 6, vom Marz 
1868 bis December 1873, fol. 98r—102r. Regarding this report, see the conclusion of this 
chapter. 
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“German captains treated them more decently and better than all the 
others” .?" 

Similar views were also shared by Count Friedrich Albrecht zu 
Eulenburg, the Prussian plenipotentiary who led the diplomatic mis- 
sion of the Prussian East Asian Expedition. He points out that “the 
good construction of the ships, comparatively high education of the 
shipping captains, and their humane treatment” (die gute Bauart der 
Schiffe, verhaltmaftig héhere Bildung der Schiffsftihrer, und die humane 
Behandlung) are the main reasons why Chinese merchants prefer to 
charter them, and that they charter British or American ships only when 
German ships are not available.°! He mentions this view in his letter to 
the Prussian Foreign Minister covering the report of 1861 by M. von 
Brandt. 

In this report, we can find the view of von Brandt on the reason why 
the Chinese merchant chartered Western ships for transportation of their 
goods. According to him, “already for many years, Chinese merchants 
have preferred to load the goods, which they send from one port to the 
other, into European ships, because they can by that means obtain more 
security against piracy and storms, on one hand, and they can insure the 
cargos, on the other hand”. He then adds that this shipping is currently 
almost exclusively in German hands.*? 

In this connection, the following circumstances would deserve to 
be mentioned: the Chinese Grand Canal, which has long connected 
the north and the south of China, running near Shanghai, and secured 
the substantial part of the Chinese inland transportation, ceased from 


50Jacob’s report cited in footnote 39, 118: “da die Deutschen Kapitine sie [die 
Chinesische Kaufleute| anstandiger und besser behandeln als alle tibrigen”. 


°lEulenburg to the Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs (Albrecht Graf von Bernstorff), 
dated December 18, 1861. In: GStAPK HII. HA, MdA II, Nr. 5084, Handels- und 
Schiffahrtsverhaltnisse mit China, Bd. 4, fol. 78. 


°*The report of von Brandt cited in footnote 41, fol. 82r.: “Schon seit lingerer Zeit 
zichen es die Chinesischen Kaufleute vor, Waaren [sic] die sie von einem Hafen nach dem 
anderen schicken, auf Europdische Schiffe zu verladen, da sie einerseits dadurch gréfere 
Sicherheit gegen Seerduber und Sttirme erlangen, andererseits die Ladungen versichern 
konnen. Diese ganze Habitage [?] ist fast ausschliesslich in deutschen Handen...” As von 
Brandt mentioned, the waters along the Chinese coast was notorious for rampant piracies 
at that time. See Hosea Ballou Morse (1910) The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. Vol. 1: The Period of Conflict 1834-1860 (London: Longmans, Green), Chapter 15. 
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functioning as the main artery of traffic after the beginning of the 1850s, 
an event triggered by the disastrous flood of the Yellow River in 1852 
and the drastic change of its flow. After this, the canal transportation 
was more and more replaced by shipping along the Chinese coast, which 
tendency was even accelerated by serious disturbances in inland China 
because of the Taiping Rebellion from 1851 to 1864.5? My current 
assumption is that the German ships were the fastest and the best among 
the Western ships to seize this emerging opportunity. 


Changes in British and Dutch Commercial Policies 


Another historical factor to be highlighted is the change in British and 
Dutch commercial policies relating to the so-called East Indies after the 
mid-nineteenth century. Until this period, foreign Western ships had 
been kept away from entering ports of Britain, and the Netherlands, and 
their possessions in the East Indies, by a variety of discriminatory poli- 
cies imposed at those ports, such as extremely high and differential cus- 
tom duties, so that foreign Western ships could barely participate in the 
shipping trade with and between those ports.°* Since those two maritime 
powers had come to command the most important ports and substan- 
tial areas of the East Indies, their discriminatory policies meant that for 
nations without any foothold in Asia, such as the German states, it was 
nearly impossible to foray into Asian trade. 

Incidentally, America was in the same position as the German states 
in that they did not have any foothold or colony in Asia. However, 
since the so-called Jay Treaty in 1794, they had been exempted from 
discriminatory custom duties and enjoyed equal treatment at the 
ports of the British East Indies to that enjoyed by British—East India 


53 Hosea Ballou Morse (1910) The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 294; 
Hoshi Ayao #%## (1971) Dai-Unga: Chigoku no Soun Ki#71-? BOW (Tokyo: 
Kondo Shuppansha). I owe this information to Prof. Susumu Murao. 

°4Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfinge des modernen Verkehrs”, 99-112; Karin Bartsch 
(1965) “Hamburgs Handelsbeziehungen mit China und Britisch Ostindien, 1842-1867” 
(PhD thesis, University of Hamburg), 129-147; Adalbert Korff (1922) “Der direkte 
deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 66-67; Otto-Ernst Krawehl (1977) “Hamburgs 
Schiffs- und Warenverkehr”, 21-39, 463-471; and Kurt Wahl (1901) “Die niederlandische 
Handelspolitik”. 
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Company—ships.°° Helped by these advantages, Americans rapidly 
increased their trading activities in the East Indian Sea from the end of 
the eighteenth century.°° 

Returning to the German merchants: As yet, I have been unable to 
underpin the system of differentiated treatment in detail, but as far as I 
have understood from relevant German texts,°” such treatment can be 
roughly classified into the following four categories: 


(1) Differential duties imposed on ships with foreign Western flags— 
the so-called Flaggenzélle (flag duties) (e.g. higher tonnage duty); 

(2) Differential import duties levied on goods imported by foreign 
Western ships; 

(3) Differential export duties levied on goods exported by foreign 
Western ships; 

(4) Prohibition of foreign Western ships to carry out coastal trading 
in regions in British or Dutch possession. 


This discriminatory treatment system, however, began to be relaxed 
or repealed in the said regions from the middle of the nineteenth 


°° Jonathan Goldstein (1978) Philadelphia and the China Trade 1682-1846: Commercial, 
Cultural, and Attitudinal Effects (London: The Pennsylvania State University Press), 
24-25; Johann N. Gloyer [1781-1841] (1819) Darstellung des Englisch-Ostindischen 
Compagnie- und Privathandels: In Bezug auf die Mittel, die Déinische Niederlassung in 
Ostindien, Trankebar, in Aufnahme zu bringen, und auf eine, den Hansestidten und den 
Amertkanern dalin zu erdffnende Handelsfreyheit (Altona: J. F. Hammerich). The stipula- 
tion in the question is included in the thirteenth article of the Jay Treaty (Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and the USA, signed in London, 19. 
November 1794). See Clive Parry, ed. (1969) The Consolidated Treaty Series 52: 1793-1795 
(London: Oceana Publications Inc), 255-256. 

Henry Wheaton, the writer of the renowned “Elements of the International Law”, 
records that, since the East Indian trade remained within the charter of the British East 
India Company, and thus was also kept closed to British private merchants after the Jay 
Treaty, cases occurred afterwards where a native British subject tried to become a citizen 
of the USA in order to be entitled to those advantages enjoyed by Americans. See Henry 
Wheaton [1785-1848] (1964) Elements of International Law, reproduced and edited by 
Richard H. Dana Jr., in 1866, notes by George G. Wilson (New York and London: Oceana 
Publications Inc. and Wildy & Sons Ltd. [ Reprint of 1836]), 119. 


°°Teonard Blussé (2008) Visible Cities, 60-66. 


57 Same as footnote 57. 
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century, a trend that was marked by the abolition of the British 
Navigation Acts at the end of 1849.°8 Table 11.11 offers a comparison 
of the trading rights of Hamburg ships in Britain, the Netherlands and 
their possessions in the East Indies between the 1840s and the 1850s, 
in view of the above. The word “equal/equality” in the list means that 
Hamburg ships were treated equally to British or Dutch ships in the 
ports of the said area. To this list, I have also added the Hamburg trad- 
ing rights in the Chinese coastal open ports, in order to make the dif- 
ference between the Chinese coast and the surrounding area during the 
same period clear.°? “Equal”, in this case, means that Hamburg ships 
were treated equally to other Western ships in the Chinese open ports. 
From this, we can realize that the trading conditions which emerged 
after the Opium War in the Chinese open coastal ports were something 
very unusual compared to those in the neighbouring Dutch or British 
East Indies; the equal treatment of all foreign ships and nations was 
granted, regardless of whether the home state had already concluded a 
commercial treaty with China or not. That was the very reason, probably, 
that the rapidly increasing number of German ships began to aim at the 
Chinese coast after the mid-nineteenth century, that is, after the opening 
of British and Dutch home and colonial ports to foreign Western ships. 
Among the changes that took place in the 1850s with regard to the 
British and Dutch commercial policies, the most important for German 


‘8Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 108-109, 111; Adalbert 
Korff (1922) “Der direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 99-102; Otto-Ernst 
Krawehl (1977) “Hamburgs Schiffs- und Warenverkehr”, 177-192, 470-471; Kurt Wahl 
(1901) “Die niederlandische Handelspolitik”, 10ff. Regarding the political process towards 
the abolition of the British Navigation Acts, see Robert L. Schuyler (1945) The Fall of the 
Old Colonial System: A Study in British Free Trade 1770-1870 (London, New York and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press), Chapter 5. 


? Precisely speaking, it was only the equal treatment of the flag and the freedom of the 
coastal trade from the five treaty ports to Hong Kong (namely, (1) and a part of (4)) that 
were referred to or guaranteed in the British-Chinese treaties of 1842-1843 for the sake 
of foreign nations; Still, it can be recognized from a series of German records that the 
equality of import and export duties and the whole freedom of the coastal trade between 
the Chinese open ports ((2), (3) and (4)) were enjoyed de facto by German and other 
Western nations. See in this regard Mariko Fukuoka (2013) Purotsen Higashi-Ajia, 46-59, 
287-293. 
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ships were probably that the discriminatory flag and export-goods duties 
were abolished for the ports of the British home islands by the abroga- 
tion of the British Navigation Acts (Table 11.11-b, marked with [#]). 
After that point, it became possible for German ships, for example, to 
export coal from British ports to Asian ports, where they then could cer- 
tainly sell it, since a network of steamship lines was being established in 
the IOW by the British. They could then move on to the coastal trade 
within Chinese waters.°? Until around the mid-nineteenth century, 
German ships were devoid of German products, which they could bring 
from their home port for certain sale in the Asian ports. This made the 
outward leg of the journey to the distant Asian region unprofitable for 
them.°! Now, however, they gained very safe export goods, relying upon 
British free trade policy. 


Other Historical Factors: Development of the 
“International Public Goods” Under British Hegemony 


Furthermore, the following factors can be estimated to have played a sig- 
nificant role in triggering change: from around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century onwards, public systems facilitating international trade, 
such as networks of steamships, mail, banks or telegrams, were developed 
all over the world, especially under the hegemony of the British Empire. 
The networks of those “international public goods” were expanded to 
the Far East during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and put at 
the disposal of every nation at a reasonable price.®* This must have made 
it much easier for Germans and other newcomers to get access to distant 


60 Adalbert Korff (1922) “Der direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 94-102; 
See also Otto-Ernst Krawehl (1977) “Hamburgs Schiffs- und Warenverkehr”, 182-183. 


6l Adalbert Korff (1922) “Der direkte deutsch-chinesische Schiffahrtsverkehr”, 94-102; Otto- 
Ernst Krawehl (1977) “Hamburgs Schiffs- und Warenverkehr”, 469-470; Helmuth Stoecker 
(1958) Deutschland und China, 46-47; See also Hermann Watjen (1923) “Der Fremdhandel in 
China nach dem Opiumkrieg”, in Bernhard Harms (ed.), Wirtschaftliches Archiv: Zeitschrift des 
Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel, vol. 19, 1-10. 

62 Shigeru Akita 4 5% (2008) “Igirisu Teikoku to Kindaii Asia, Nihon 4 ¥) AA & 
WARS LYS. AA”, in Kaitoku-do kinenkai Ri8'P2Z= (ed.), Sekaishi wo kaki-naosu, 
Nihonshi wo kaki-naou ##RReSkHT AAKSFSAT (Osaka: Izumi shoin), 
191-232; see Patrick K. O’Brien and Geoffrey A. Pigman (1992) “Free Trade, British 
Hegemony and the International Economic Order in the Nineteenth Century”, Review of 
International Studies 18.2, 89-113. 
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Asia and to foray into the trade there, much more so than during the 
preceding period without those facilities. 

For example, it was, above all, via the British steamship line (espe- 
cially the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s line) 
that the civil members of the above-mentioned Prussian delegation 
went over to Asia.°? The aforementioned German-speaking Swiss mer- 
chant C. Brennwald, who travelled between Japan, Europe and North 
America many times from the 1860s to the 1870s, also often made use 
of the P&O steamship lines, as well as the American and French ones to 
travel across the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. To communicate with his 
business partners all over the world, he utilized their mail services.°* In 
1865, he founded a raw silk trading company based in Yokohama (Siber 
& Brennwald Co.), after having built financial relations with a series of 
banks in London, such as the Oriental Bank Corporation, the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London & China, and the Bank of Hindustan, 
China and Japan. All of these Anglo-Indian banks had branches in 
Yokohama by that time (and of course already on the Chinese coast), 
while they also had financial connections with the European Continent, 
where Brennwald originated. In Yokohama, he often dealt with bills and 
checks from these banks to proceed with his trade.® All of these “inter- 
national public goods” were evidently vital for their trading activities in 
Asia, and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century and the 
following decades, that they became available. 


(CONCLUSION 


The making of a set of new commercial regulations between Britain 
and Qing China after the Opium War was undoubtedly a revolution- 
ary change not only for the parties immediately involved, but also for 


63Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld [1820-1889] (1901), ed. Ostasien 1860-1862 in 
Briefen des Grafen Fritz zu Eulenburg (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn-Ko6nigliche 
Hofbuchhandlung), 1-46. They once gathered at Singapore, after having travelled by rail 
and ship from Berlin through Trieste, Egypt and the Indian Ocean, and at Singapore they 
joined with the Prussian squadron to go to their first destination in Japan. 


64 Casper Brennwald [1838-1899] (2008) “The Diary of Brennwald: Files 1 to 3 from 
10 October 1862 to 5 December 1867” (Yokohama: No Publisher). 


65Descriptions of The Diary of Brennwald on 1 December 1865, 15-17 May 1866, 7 
July 1866 (File 2 and 3 of 16 December 1863 to 5 December 1867). 
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Germans, since it opened to them a vast sphere of promising commerce, 
where they could be treated on an equal basis with the other compet- 
itors, exceptionally compared to other regions of the world. However, 
with these regulations alone, the new China trade would have remained 
a prize beyond the reach for most Germans except for a few adventurers, 
given that there was a far distance between the Far East and their Central 
European home base. It required a harsh, long and lonely voyage to 
reach China through the vast IOW, where they had no secure footholds 
and which had long been dominated by the exclusive discriminatory sys- 
tems of the advanced European maritime powers. Germans lacked any 
promising products of export to bring with them to the Asian trade, 
either, at that time. 

Consequently, the changes in British commercial policy from 
the mid-nineteenth century, symbolized by the abolishment of the 
Navigation Acts, meant for Germans the emergence of a bridge to the 
China Seas: it opened them ports of call during the long voyage through 
the Indian Ocean, where they now could be at least treated equally with 
the host Europeans, as long as they simply stayed there and did not wish 
much more. With the time, they should have learned additionally that 
they were also provided with a promising export product, coal, which 
became available and meaningful for them, because the British home 
ports were also opened for them, and the networks of the steamship lines 
were rapidly expanding into the IOW. The spread of the other interna- 
tional public goods should have enabled and encouraged them to adven- 
ture into the new Asian world. 

Lastly, I would like to mention a factor, which has remained unex- 
plained in this article so far and would need to be discussed, in order to 
gain prospects for the further developments of the later years. It con- 
cerns the slow but conspicuous decline in the numbers of Hamburg 
ships entering the Chinese ports after 1865, as seen in the above-men- 
tioned Table 11.2. Regarding this phenomenon, the Prussian-German 
diplomat Max von Brandt offers us an important view. In his report of 
1872, which he addressed to the German Foreign Minister as diplomatic 
agent to Japan,®° he points out that the number of the German ships 
engaged in the Chinese maritime trade had diminished in a significant 
way, especially in the latest years from 1870 to 1871. He attributes this 


66 Max von Brandt (1872) “Aufsatz iiber die deutschen Schiffahrts-Verhaltnisse in Ost- 
Asien, ...” (see footnote 51). 
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tendency not only to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 to 1871, dur- 
ing which German ships were forced to stay still and some of them were 
recalled home, but also to the increasing presence of steamships in the 
East Asian sea. He warns that steamship transportation was expand- 
ing more and more along the Chinese coast and that nothing has been 
done from the German side so far to catch up with this trend, while 
England, America and France are making meaningful efforts to meet 
“emerging traffic demands” by subsidizing national steamships compa- 
nies, such as the P&O Steam Navigation Company, la Compagnie des 
Messageries Maritimes, and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, respec- 
tively. Though Brandt argued that this was the most recent change, we 
would be able to assume that the same factor was also behind the above- 
mentioned decline after 1865, among others. 

In the 1850s and the early 1860s, the China Seas seem to have been 
one of the waters in the world where sailing ships could still play a lively 
part in transport, whereas they were placed under more and more com- 
petitive pressure of new technology in Europe and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Against the background of this technology gap, the old-fashioned sailing 
ships from north-German ports found a remaining sphere of activity in 
the Far East,°” one that happened also to be an exceptionally favourable 
and underexploited one. All the more as a result of this state of affairs, a 
number of German ships directed themselves to and accumulated in the 
China Sea. However, as we see from the von Brandt’s report, the region 
was also caught up in global trends after the last half of the 1860s, pre- 
sumably resulting in the gradually declining presence of sailing ships, 
including most or all German vessels. 

What would be next in the decades following? This question unfor- 
tunately goes beyond the scope of the present article. Yet, it is clear 
that Germans never disappeared in East Asian waters, but the more 
time passed in the later period of the nineteenth century, the more the 
German presence increased in this eastern part of the IOW, as well as 
worldwide, given the historical developments which we already know, 
such as the more and more intense rivalry between the British and 
Germans on a global scale around the turn of the century. More detail 
that eventually merged into this well-known story we reserve to future 
historiography. 


67Walter Kresse (1972) Die Fahrgebiete der Hamburger Handelsflotte 1824-188 
(Hamburg: Liitke & Wulff, Buchdruckerei und Verlag), 187. 
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APPENDIX 


See Tables 11.1, 11.2, 11.3, 11.4, 11.5, 11.6, 11.7, 11.8, 11.9, 11.10, 
and LLL, 


Table 11.1 Hamburg consuls appointed to Asian ports (1820s—1860s) 
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Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”; Hermann Watjen (1942/1943) “Die 
deutsche Handelsschiffahrt”; Heinrich Sieveking (1942) “Die Anfainge des Hauses Behn, Meyer & Co. 
in Singapore”; Wigan Salazar (2000) “German Economic Involvement” 
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Table 11.2 Hamburg ships entering Chinese costal ports: 1847-1868 
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Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”; Hermann Watjen (1942/1943) “Die 
deutsche Handelsschiffahrt” 

(Shortly before the publication of this article, the author recognized the existence of another study 
relating to this subject, which also contains statistics of Hamburg and other German ships visiting the 
Chinese coastal ports in the mid-nineteenth century: Bernd Eberstein (1988) Hamburg—China, 388- 
396. Unfortunately, the data found in this book could not be integrated in this Table 11.2 and in the 
following Tables 11.3—11.5; however, the comparison of the data set reveals that the numbers are mostly 
identical with those cited here, or at least similar, if there are differences. The statistics compiled by 
Eberstein are extracted mainly from records in possession of the State Archive of Hamburg and some 
other sources, the first of which would probably also include Hamburg consular reports) 
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Table 11.3 Western ships entering the port of Futshow in 1859 
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Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 117 


Table 11.4 Western ships entering the port of Hong Kong in 1864 
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Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 118; Hermann Watjen (1942/1943) “Die 
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Table 11.5 Western ships entering the port of Newshang in 1862 and 1867 
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Table 11.6 Hamburg ships entering the ports of British India 1842-1863 
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Table 11.7 Hamburg ships entering the ports of the Dutch East Indies 
1845-1864 
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Table 11.8 Hamburg ships entering the ports of British India compared to 
Hong Kong 
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Table 11.9 Hamburg ships entering the ports of the Dutch East Indies com- 
pared to Hong Kong 
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Table 11.10 German and Swiss trading companies at Asian ports around 1860 





Port 





Bombay 
Penang 
Singapore 


Saigon 
Hong Kong 


Kanton 
Shanghai 


Nagasaki 
Yokohama 


Names of German/Swiss trading companies 





Gebr. Volkart/ Hiint & Locher/ A. H. Huschke & Co./ Sigg & Co. 

Knus Friedrichs & Co./ Schmidt Kiinstermann & Co. 

Rautenburg Schmidt & Co./ Behn & Mayer & Co./ Puttfarcken Rheiner & 
Co./ Bising, Schroder & Co./Zapp Bauer & Co./Remé, Leweson & Co. 
Behre & Co. 

Wm. Pustau & Co./ Hesse Ehlers & Co./ Elmenhorst & Sander/ Siemmsen & 
Co./A. Ellissen & Co./ W. Pustau & Co. 

Wm. Pustau & Co./Siemmsen & Co./ Carlowitz & Co./ Hesse, Ehlers & 
Co./Bourjeau & Hitibner & Co./Bovet fréres/ Vaucher & Co. 

Fierz & Bachmann/ Wm. Pustau & Co./ Siemssen & Co./Bourheau 
Hiibner & Co. 

Kniffler & Co./ Adrian & Co./Textor & Co. 

Schulze, Reis & Co./L. Kniffler & Co./ Textor & Co./ Gitschow & Co./ W. 
Grauert/ Grosser & Co. 


Bombay-Shanghai (around 1863): from the Brennwald Diary of 1863 January—March 

Nagasaki, Yokohama (around 1859-1863): the data from the Brennwald Diary of 1863 April 
is supplemented by Kurt Meissner (1961) Deutsche in Japan, 14; Dirk Van der Laan (1996) 
“Bakumatsu-Meyi-ki” 
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Table 11.11 Comparison of the trading rights of Hamburg ships between the 
1840s and the 1850s with regard to Asian trade 


Equal treatment Equality of the Equality of the Equality of the 


of the flag 


import duties 


export duties 


a: The trading rights of Hamburg ships in the 1840s (after 1842) 


Britain — 
British Indies — 
(except Singapore) 

Netherlands — 
Dutch East Indies — 
Chinese coastal ports Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


b: The trading rights of Hamburg ships in the 1850s (after 1852) 


Britain Equal (#) 
British Indies Equal 
(except Singapore) 

Netherlands Equal 
Dutch East Indies Equal 
Chinese coastal ports Equal 


° 


° 


Equal 


Equal (#) 


Equal 


coastal trade 


Equal 


“—_” means that Hamburg ships received discriminatory treatment with respect to the given aspect 
“?” means that no information about this item is known at this point, as it has not been referred to in 


the literature investigated thus far 


*After 1859, differential import duties levied on goods transported by foreign Western ships were 
repealed in the British Indies and equalized with those levied on goods brought by British ships. 
However, the import duties on several goods were raised at the same time, which had been mostly 
imported from Germany [Ernst Baasch (1897) “Die Anfange des modernen Verkehrs”, 103 | 
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CHAPTER 12 


Han Chinese Representations 
of South Sea Merchants in Song China 


John W. Chaffee 


For a period of seven hundred years, the port cities of China played host 
to long-lasting communities of foreign maritime merchants who came 
from across the vast expanse of maritime Asia. These merchants, who 
well into the Song were described as “living in the Tang” 4£#,! were 
most particularly to be found in Guangzhou /&!|. However, Yangzhou 
44 )'| in the Tang and Hangzhou 7t!], Mingzhou J", and especially 
Quanzhou /!| in the Song and Yuan also had significant communities 
from Japan and Korea, Southeast Asia, India, and western Asia. The his- 
tory of these communities was far from static. Although their records are 
few and scattered, we can discern the broad outlines of their fortunes, 


'See, for example, Zhu Yu 72% [1075?-after 1119] writing around 1090: “When peo- 
ple from various countries come to Guangzhou and do not return for a year, they are said 
too be “living [in the] Tang”. Zhu Yu ##% [1075?-after 1119] (1989) Pingzhou ketan 
PEI AY GR (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe [Reprint of 1119]), 2.27. 
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as they waxed and ultimately waned. Since the majority of those records 
come from the writings of Chinese officials and literati, it is also possible 
to offer some observations concerning how these merchant communities 
interacted with and were perceived by their Chinese hosts. These written 
representations can also be considered as an important form of knowl- 
edge transfer, providing as they do knowledge about foreign peoples and 
their cultures. 

Before proceeding, some qualifications are in order. First, this chap- 
ter will be devoted solely to the merchants of the South Seas (Nanhai 
4 4) excluding those from Korea, Japan and the Ryikyis, since the lat- 
ter group was very different thanks to the cultural commonalities that 
prevailed throughout eastern Asia. Second, among the South Sea mer- 
chants, attention will be focused primarily upon the Muslim merchants 
(primarily but not exclusively from western Asia), both because of the 
role that they played in China’s overseas trade—dominant until the tenth 
century and prominent thereafter—and also because they are so much 
more visible in the extant sources than merchants from other South Sea 
locales (such as, for example, the Hindu community from south India 
that settled in Quanzhou). Third, those who appear in the sources are 
overwhelmingly the merchant élite, those with wealth and status, not 
representative of the foreign merchant communities as a whole. This is 
a point to which I will return later in the chapter, arguing that issues 
of wealth and class were centrally important in many of the contempo- 
rary depictions of foreign merchants residing in the port cities. Finally, 
we need to be mindful of the fact that these communities were not sim- 
ply Chinese entities. They were also part of far-flung trade diasporas, tied 
in the case of the southeast Asians to people and ports throughout that 
region, and in the case of the Muslims, spread across the breadth of mar- 
itime Asia. 

Before addressing the issue of representation, some historical back- 
ground is necessary. The years 750-900 CE were a period of relatively 
direct luxury trade between the Tang and Abbasid empires, during which 
the merchants, primarily from western Asia, were very much an unas- 
similated diaspora operating in Jiaozhi 308 (Hanoi), Guangzhou and 
Yangzhou. Guangzhou at that time was really a colonial outpost of the 
empire, and as befits a colonial context there appears to have been little 
assimilation between the traders and the local population, which was a 
mixture of Han, Man and other ethnic groups. In fact, relations between 
the foreign, especially Muslim, merchants and the local population 
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were characterized by episodes of great violence, which I would argue 
reflected an uneasy and contentious relationship between the foreigners 
and their Chinese hosts. These included a raid on Guangzhou by Iranian 
and Arab ships in 758, the massacre of several thousand Arabs and 
Iranians in Yangzhou in 762,’ and an even greater massacre, claimed by 
an Arab source to have involved 120,000 deaths (an unrealistically large 
figure), of the foreign merchant population of that city by troops of the 
rebel Huang Chao * % in 879.° 

The Huang Chao massacre put a halt to the Sino-Arab trade that had 
flourished until then. The surviving foreign merchants in Guangzhou 
fled the city and focused their activities on Southeast Asia, most likely 
the port of Kalah on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, thereby 
stimulating the economic and political development of Southeast Asian 
kingdoms and principalities.* Only in the early decades of the tenth cen- 
tury did the China trade revive. The independent southern kingdoms of 
the Southern Han and Min saw maritime trade as a lucrative source of 
revenue and actively promoted it, something that had never been done 
by Chinese authorities before. Thus by the time that the Song brought 
the southeastern coast under its control (c. 980), the maritime trade was 
flourishing along the coast. 

If the southern kingdoms broke new ground in their encouragement 
of maritime trade, it was under the Song that this trade came into its 
own. After an initial period when the Song, in emulation of the Tang, 
emphasized tribute missions with their accompanying trade and placed 
restrictions of non-tribute trade, the dynasty moved to a system of tax- 
ing trade that was otherwise relatively unfettered. To do this, they estab- 
lished maritime customs offices (shibo si 7 444)]) or superintendencies 
(shibo tiju si 4287p 44 4)) at a number of ports along the southeastern 
coast, the two most important being Guangzhou and Quanzhou. 


*Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nan-hai Trade: A Study of the Early History of Chinese 
Trade in the South China Sea”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
3132.80, 

3Howard S. Levy (1961) Biography of Huang Chrao (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press), 109-121. Levy compares the Chinese and Arab sources that 
either describe or refer to the massacre, the most detailed of which is that of Abu Zaid of 
Siraf. 


*André Wink (1996) AlHind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. I. Early 
Medieval India and the Expansion of Islam Seventh to Eleventh Centuries (3rd ed., Leiden, 
New York and Koln: E. J. Brill), 84. 
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Within these ports dwelt merchants from around Asia, and thanks to 
better documentation in the Chinese records than had earlier been the 
case, they begin to emerge with some clarity. But whereas for the Tang 
one can safely assume the immediate western Asian origins of such mer- 
chants, this was not the case in the Song. We know of wealthy Muslim 
merchants from southeast Asia, whereas after the early years of the 
Song the records reveal few who can be identified as having recently 
come from the western Asia, a reflection, perhaps, of the breakup of the 
Abbasid empire. Equally important was the importance of other maritime 
states, namely Champa and NanYue in continental southeast Asia, 
Srivijaya which controlled the Straits of Malacca, and the Cola empire in 
south India, all of whom sent envoys and merchants to China, and in not 
a few of these cases, it was Muslims who were sent.° In any event, the 
Muslim merchants in the Song appear to have been more acculturated to 
their Chinese surroundings and less connected to their ancestral home- 
lands, with some receiving rank and office from the Song government. 

The Song government’s policy of encouraging maritime commerce 
appears to have been an important factor in facilitating this process of 
acculturation. The superintendencies did not simply collect the man- 
dated government levies and taxes on the imported goods; they were 
also charged with overseeing the general welfare of the foreign mer- 
chants, assisting those in need, and feting them on certain ceremonial 
occasions.° Also in contrast to the Tang, there emerged during the Song 
a group of wealthy Chinese merchants engaged in overseas maritime 
trade, a group which necessarily had close ties with the foreign mer- 
chants.’ I would suggest that as a result of these factors, wealthy foreign 
merchants achieved a degree of respect and interaction with the officials 
and local élites of the port cities, an idea to which I shall return. 


>See Tansen Sen (2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade: The Realignment of Sino- Indian 
Relations, 600-1400 (Honolulu: University of ‘ --> Hawai’i Press), 154; and John Chaffee 
(2007) “Maritime Tribute and Maritime Trade from the Southern Seas in the Early Song”, 
Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, March, 8-9. 

These are described in John Chaffee (2006) “Diasporic Identities in the Historical 
Development of the Maritime Muslim Communities of Song-Yuan China”, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient 49:4, 403-404. 

7See Li Yukun # HH (1995) Quanzhou haiwai jiaotong shilue R\| HIP RIL YB 
(Xiamen: Xiamen University Press), 45-67; and Billy So Kee Long (2000) Prosperity, 
Region, and Institutions in Maritime China: The South Fukien Pattern, 946-1368 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 116-117. 
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The Mongol conquest of the Song in the late thirteenth century 
resulted in a profound change in China’s coastal Muslim communities. 
Thanks to the Mongol policy of preferentially employing foreigners from 
other parts of their far-flung empire in their administration, large num- 
bers of Muslims from Iran and central Asia appeared in the southeast- 
ern ports, particularly Quanzhou, where they came to dominate much 
of local government, giving the city a semicolonial character. Because 
Quanzhou was the primary port for the Mongols’ maritime trade, which 
they generally encouraged, the city’s Muslims flourished through the 
Yuan, with unprecedented levels of activity in their trading with south 
and Southeast Asia. At the same time, the highly politicized nature of the 
period caused the fruits of the trade to be unevenly distributed; although 
technically controlled by the ortoy (merchant associations), real control 
was exercised by patronage networks extending up from local Muslim and 
Chinese merchants into the Mongol court.® Thus demography as well as 
power accentuated the foreign character of the Muslim communities. 

The fall of the Yuan and the establishment of Ming rule were accom- 
panied by a sharp, at times violent reaction by local populations against 
the coastal Muslims, particularly in Quanzhou, where our documenta- 
tion is best. In that city, a decade of exploitative rule by Muslim troops— 
known as the Persian Garrison—led to a savage massacre of Muslims and 
flight by many of them from the city. One particular target during the 
massacre was the Pu family descended from the Sino-Arab official Pu 
Shougeng i #% (d. 1296) of the late Song-early Yuan, which was a 
political power in Quanzhou throughout the Yuan, which suggests that 
resentments had been building through the course of the dynasty.” 

The early Ming emperors offered protection to their Muslim sub- 
jects, but at the same time, they took steps to severely restrict all mar- 
itime trade. The early fifteenth-century voyages of Zheng He #4 
(1371-c. 1433/1435) under the Yongle Emperor 48 (r. 1403-1424) 


8These have been detailed by Yokkaichi Yasuhiro W H 7 At (2000) “Gencho kyitei ni 
okeru k6eki to teishin shidan” 719) 2% 2210 BIJ 6 RH EKER, Bulletin of the Graduate 
Division of Literature of Waseda University 7-785 KFA FALSE RAZ 45.4, 3-15; 
Yokkaichi Yasuhiro @ 4H Wf Aét# (2006) “The Structure of Political Power and the Nanhai 
Trade: From the Perspective of Local Elites in Zhejiang in the Yuan Period”, Paper Presented 
to the Annual Meetings of the Association for Asian Studies (San Francisco: No Publisher). 

°John Chaffee (2008) “Muslim Merchants and Quanzhou in the Late Yuan-Early 
Ming: Conjectures on the Ending of the Medieval Muslim Trade Diaspora”, in Angela 
Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian Mediterranean—Maritime Crossroads of Culture, 
Commerce, and Human Migration (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 115-132. 
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elevated the prestige of Muslims and provided renewed opportunities for 
trade, albeit under the guise of tribute relations. But following the ces- 
sation of the voyages, overseas trading activities were strictly prohibited 
and were to remain so until the late sixteenth century. For the coastal 
Muslim communities, the impact of these events was twofold. Many fled 
to Southeast Asia during the Yuan-Ming transition period and, I have 
argued elsewhere, played a significant role in the spread of Islam into 
that part of the world. Those who stayed (and prospered to the extent 
of maintaining genealogies) forsook their merchant past and took to the 
countryside where they became a sinicized if still Muslim minority. 

In summary, although the long history of the foreign maritime com- 
munities in China and the diasporas that they represented unquestiona- 
bly had its ups and downs—not a few of them now lost from view—what 
stands out most is the peaceful nature of their experiences. Indeed, 
for the entire span from Huang Chao to the early Ming massacre in 
Quanzhou, I have found no record of communal violence or anti-foreign 
persecutions on the part of the Chinese. This fact by itself, however, does 
not tell us much about how the Chinese viewed the foreign merchants, 
and it is to that question that I will now turn. 

Writing in the mid-seventeenth century the historian Gu Yanwu A ® 
(1613-1682), in the course of an essay on foreign merchants, provided 
this vivid description of the Guangzhou community of Tang-Song times: 


In the Tang, a hospitality commissioner was established to take care of 
them. From this time merchants established households, and through the 
Song this continued without a break. Many of (these foreigners) with pro- 
truding eyes and strange sounds lived on the sea shore and bay anchorage, 
building their houses which connected with the city, so as to raise their 
sons and grandsons. The visitors were often amazed and expressed (their 
feelings) in their poems. In Song times, the merchant families had great 
wealth, in their personal adornment everything was of gold, pearls, and 
fine silk, and their implements were all of gold and silver. If they bullied 
the natives, the military officials severely punished them, and Chinese who 
offered their services to foreign families could be (condemned to be) exe- 
cuted without the possibility of pardon.!° 


Gu Yanwu RARELY [1613-1682] (1977; 2002) Tianxia junguo libing shu KF Ab 
PIAA, in Xuxin Siku quanshu #NE0G i 42z (Shanghai: Shangwu yinshuguan) fasc. 
595-597, 
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AA REIPET RI. ARMAZA, RAM, AIRAT. SERH 
RPG, REBR, URTFHR. REZHRERRUEMEK RH, 
APs Ss, Ra eRe, AS PER, SRS. LHR, BP HTM 
BRL. BAR RAGP HR, LARK, 


Many things stand out in this passage: the bedazzling sense of luxuri- 
ous clothing and implements; the perception of strangeness that set the 
foreigners apart from their Chinese counterparts; the realization that 
the foreign merchants were themselves amazed by China and expressed 
themselves in verse or song; and finally the assertion of official con- 
cern about foreign merchants mistreating Chinese or even employing 
them, together with assurances that the misbehaving foreigners and 
their Chinese confederates were dealt with severely. We must be cau- 
tious about this text. Outstanding historian though he was, it is quite 
possible that Gu Yanwu was, at least in part, responding to popular lore 
about the merchant princes of the past, or perhaps to ongoing inter- 
actions with the by-then sinicized Muslim minority of seventeenth- 
century Guangzhou. However, he almost certainly was drawing upon 
Song sources for much of his account and raises issues germane to our 
consideration. 

Perhaps the most interesting disparity between Gu’s account and 
Song treatments of maritime merchants relates to appearance, for I have 
encountered nothing to approximate the “protruding eyes and strange 
sounds” of which Gu writes. This kind of ethnic marking was not 
unknown. Marc Abramson, in his study of ethnic identity in the Tang, 
characterizes the most stereotypical physical markers for non-Han men 
to be “a heavy beard, a high aquiline nose, and deep-set eyes”, which 
sometimes were also described as bulging.!! In fact, there are Tang 
statues from Guangzhou of west Asians that accentuate just those fea- 
tures (Fig. 12.1). Zhu Yu # *% (early twelfth century), who in his youth 
had accompanied his father to Guangzhou and whose writings pro- 
vide perhaps the best eyewitness accounts of the foreign community in 
Guangzhou, has a vivid description of “demon slaves” (guinu %32), 
individuals of great strength who were commonly owned by the foreign 


Marc Abramson (2008) Ethnic Identity in Tang China (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press), 87. 
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Fig. 12.1 ‘Tang 
figurine of a foreign 
merchant (Museum of 
Macao) 





merchants of Guangzhou: “Their color is black like ink, their lips red and 
teeth white, and their hair is curly and yellow”.!? 

In Song descriptions of maritime merchants, however, references to 
physiognomy are notably absent. Thus Zhu Yu, while noting that the 
clothing of foreign merchants differed from that of the Chinese and that 
they did not wear pants, was mainly impressed by their jewelry and its 
great value: 


They all wear precious stones on their fingers inlaid in gold or tin, [and | 
one can see how poor or wealthy they are. These are called “finger rings”, 
and the men of Jiaozhi value them greatly, with a single ring costing one 


2Zhu Yu (1989) Pingzhou ketan, 2.27. See Don J. Wyatt’s comprehensive treatment of 
these black slaves and Zhu Yu’s representation of them in Don J. Wyatt (2009) The Blacks 
of Premodern China (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press). 
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hundred jim. The most valuable are called “cats’ eyes”, and are made of 
jade, bright and fiery, truly as if alive.!% 


HAFA, PPR, RUSH, MHAM, AZHRT. REALE MZ, 
-KREBS, REARS LIRA, DRE, AAD, Ewists. 


Concerning the food of the foreigners, Zhu tells us that “what they eat 
and drink is the same”, but also that they followed strict rules in the 
preparation of their meats: 


Those who have taken priestly vows [i.e., Buddhists monks| abstain from 
any meat, and to the present, pork is the one food that foreigners do not 
eat. They also say that if you really want to eat [meat], you should butcher 
and prepare the meat yourself, by which they mean that you should cut the 
meat yourself and then eat it. To the present if foreigners have not done 
their own butchering of the six domestic animals |i.e., horse, cow, sheep, 
chicken, dog and pig], they will not eat them. As for fish and turtles, they 
will eat them whether they are alive or dead.!* 


LRARBA, ESBEARCAREBAME. LRA, KLKE, S 
ASLS CA GK, ESBAFEFARS, RKO. FRAME 


Eo 


The reference to pork clearly points to Muslims and reflects the dom- 
inance of Muslims within the foreign merchant community of 
Guangzhou. It also points to foreign butchers as an occupational group 
supported by that community. The claim that their food and drink were 
the same, however, should be probably understood to mean that they 
used the same ingredients, for the preparation and tastes involved were 
certainly different. In the same essay quoted earlier, Gu Yanwu cites 
the Touhuang lu 42%, probably a ninth-century text, whose author 
describes a feast in the foreign quarter #244 of Guangzhou, remarking 
on the heavy use of much sugar, honey, camphor and musk, and fish that 
was sweet and fragrant but also stank.!© 


13Zhu Yu (1989) Pingzhou ketan, 2.27-2.28. 

14Zhu Yu (1989) Pingzhou ketan, 2.28. 

Gu Yanwu, Tianxia junguo libing shu (Qing; Siku quanshu zhenben ed.), Guangzhou 
shang, 104b—105a. For the identification of the Touhuang lu, | am following Kuwabara 
Jitsuzo (1928) “On P’u Shou-keng, a Man of the Western Regions, who was the 
Superintendent of the Trading Ships’ Office in Ch’tian-chou towards the End of the Sung 
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Yue Ke J (1183-1240), who in 1192 accompanied his father to 
Guangzhou, much as Zhu Yu had done a century earlier, also discussed 
food in an essay on a wealthy family of “sea barbarians” 44% from 
Champa surnamed Pu i. Even though he was by his own account only 
ten at the time, his description is vivid. 


In the morning they gather to eat; oblivious to spoons and chopsticks, 
they use large vessels of gold and silver, combine roasted guz (salmon or 
globefish) and millet-seed together, sprinkle with rosewater, and scatter 
borneol (bingnao).'° 


PRER, RELE, MOMABM, CHK, RRA, BUS, Ku 
TS 


Although this culinary combination may have been unusual, it is the lux- 
uriousness of the breakfast, with fine fish on gold and silver plates, that 
most seems to have impressed Yue, that and the fact that they ate with 
their hands, as was common of south and west Asians. 

The religious observances of the foreigners also elicited descriptions 
from Song writers. Zhu Yu describes attending a celebratory feast 743% 
in the Guangzhou foreign quarter, at which a man from Srivijaya pro- 
vided a recitation of the Buddhist Classic of the Bright Phoenix King 44 
AF] £ 4@. He is very critical of the performer for not knowing the proper 
readings # & for the text. Rather, 


The sound was truly like the pouring of boiling soup from a bottle, and 
moreover there was not a single sound that resembled the true recitation 
of the [Bright] Phoenix as it has been passed down through the genera- 
tions. I said: “This book has been through many translations, so it is easy 
to have differences. However, according to prevailing customs, this book 
(is used to) summon the deceased, and I do not know how the Chinese 
spirits will understand it”.17 


ARE dos see, BRR GLERS) #. FH, HELe 
CF, ETA. CABLE RCA, Koo PB Rie TRE. 


dynasty, together with a General Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the T’ang 
and Sung Eras, Part 1” Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 2, 37. 

16Yue Ke &#J [1183-1240] (1981) “Panyu hailiao” 4 3 44% (The Sea-Barbarians of 
Panyu), in Tingshi #2 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 11.125. 

17Zhu Yu (1989) Pingzhou ketan, 2.29. 
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Zhu’s critical tone undoubtedly derives from his own knowledge of 
Buddhism—a thoroughly sinicized foreign religion—which allows him 
to view Southeast Asian practices as incorrect, or at least in the context 
of Guangzhou, since the recitation would be incomprehensible to spirits 
there. 

Yue Ke, in his essay about the sea barbarians of Guangzhou, provides 
some fascinating details about their religious practices: 


The nature of the barbarians ## is to honor god(s) and love purity, and 
they do so all day long, together prostrating themselves in prayers for hap- 
piness. They have a hall in which they worship a named [one], like the 
Buddhists in the Central Kingdom, but in fact they have no images, and 
one cannot know what it is that they chant, or who their god is. In the 
hall there is a stele many feet (zhang) in height and breadth, and on it is 
extraordinary carved writing, like seal characters.!® 


HRM, READ, MRM. AEB, WIS, sor MSH, 
AEARA, PRE, RR, RK. EPA, BRK, 
LERREER, RARE, HREM. 


That there was Muslim worship in twelfth-century Guangzhou is 
not in itself surprising; by the Southern Song there were at least two 
mosques in Guangzhou, another two in Quanzhou, and yet another in 
Hangzhou, so Muslim observances would not have been unfamiliar to 
residents of those cities.!? What makes Yue Ke’s account noteworthy is 
its eyewitness character. He describes what he saw (the hall, people pros- 
trated in prayer “all day long”, the lack of images, and the stele) and 
heard (the chants). He also confesses that he does not know what it all 
means, even though the modern reader can readily supply the details of 
Islam: the worship of Allah, the five daily prayers, and the inscriptions in 
Arabic.?° Perhaps most important is the fact that Yue Ke, the adult writ- 
ing this essay, presents the religious practices of these non-Chinese “bar- 
barians” respectfully and by including the stele in his description, points 
out their literacy. In other words, he is portraying a civilized people. 


1SVYue Ke (1981) Tingshi, 11.125. 


Donald Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China (Canberra: Canberra College of 
Advanced Education), 40-44. 

20Wu Youxiong %# (1963) Quanzhou zongzyiao wenhua RIN RATA (Xiamen: 
Lujiang chubanshe), 184, describes how a Japanese monk obtained a sample of Arabic writ- 
ing while passing through Quanzhou in 1217 and took it back to Japan. 
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Related to religion were provisions for the dead; not surprisingly 
the foreign merchant communities had their own cemeteries, of which 
there is evidence from Guangzhou, Quanzhou, Mingzhou (Ningbo), 
Hangzhou and Yangzhou.?! Lin Zhigi #2> (1112-1176), who 
served as Superintendent of Maritime Trade in Quanzhou in the mid- 
twelfth century, described the construction of such a cemetery by 
Shinawei #482, a wealthy merchant from Srivijaya—like the Pu’s of 
Guangzhou most likely of Arab extraction—who had become the major 
philanthropist in the foreign community of Quanzhou. The cemetery, 
intended for “all foreign merchants who died in Quanzhou” (presum- 
ably all Muslims, since Buddhists and Hindus would have been cre- 
mated), had originally been proposed by one Pu Jiaxin ## +, was 
completed in 1163. 

Such a benevolent deed releases all foreigners in this land from worry 
(concerning their own graves after death) and enables the dead to be 
free of regrets. Such kindness will certainly promote overseas trade and 
encourage foreigners to come. It is much appreciated that Shi has carried 
it out. Therefore, I write this essay to commemorate the event so that 
(news of it) will be widely circulated overseas.?? 

Again, we have a respectful portrayal of foreign religious (burial) 
practices, and in this case, the writer is the ranking official in Quanzhou 
for maritime trade. It also makes explicit the connection between the 
treatment of foreigners and the prosperity of the maritime trade, point- 
ing specifically to the role of the resident foreign merchants in that 
treatment. 

Another kind of depiction of foreigners can be found in Zhao Rugua’s 
Agvet (1170-1231) thirteenth-century account of foreign lands 
and foreign products, the Zhufan zhi % %%, which contends twenty- 
four descriptions of the appearances and/or lifestyles of those across 
the sea. Gathered by Zhao, who served as superintendent of maritime 
trade in Quanzhou in the 1230s, through his interactions with over- 
seas merchants that he encountered in his work, these descriptions con- 
stitute a form of cross-cultural transmission of information useful to 


?1Chen Dasheng (1995) “Chinese Islamic Influence on Archaeological Finds in South 
Asia”. 

2 Billy So Kee Long (2000) Prosperity, Region, and Institutions, 54, from Lin Zhiqi #K-Z 
47 [1112-1176], Zhuozhai wengi thIF KK, in Siku guanshu, 15:1b-2a. 
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merchants.7° Although there are a few references to complexions that 
are white (Gujarat and Baghdad) or black with frizzed hair (Madagascar 
and Borneo), the vast majority refer to such things as hairstyles, clothing, 
food, and customs, all things that could be readily observable and poten- 
tially useful to traveling merchants. To Zhao’s Chinese audience these 
descriptions would have reinforced the impression of foreigners that we 
have seen in the other examples as essentially as different but not fantas- 
tic or fearsome. 

One important reason for the positive representations of foreign mer- 
chant activities is that, over the course of the Song, their community 
became an increasingly accepted part of the local societies of the cities 
of Guangzhou and Quanzhou. As I have shown elsewhere, we have evi- 
dence of foreign merchant intermarriage with local women (including, 
on at least one occasion, with an imperial clanswoman), of families that 
had been in China for as many as four generations, and of merchants 
receiving official rank. This last included merchants rewarded for the val- 
ues of the cargoes that they had brought and for public-spirited philan- 
thropy such as the donation of funds for the rebuilding of city walls, but 
also for having gained office through conventional means and serving as 
regular officials, as was the case with Pu Shougeng and his relatives at 
the end of the Song. In the late Northern Song, the government estab- 
lished special “schools for foreigners” (fanxue %) in Guangzhou and 
Quanzhou. The language of Zeng Tingdan ¥ 3%, who in 1108 pro- 
posed the appointment of a teacher (siaoshou #£4%) at the already exist- 
ing school in Guangzhou, is revealing: 


I have observed that the school for foreigners in Guangzhou has gradu- 
ally become well ordered, and I would like to request that the court select 
someone of talent from the southern prefectures who would work (on 
reforming) the local customs, committed to the task of instruction, and to 


237 hao Rugua [1170-1231] (1911) Chau Ju-kua. His Work on the Chinese and Arab 
Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Entitled Chu-fan-chi, translated. Friedrich 
Hirth and William W. Rockhill (St. Petersburg: Printing Office of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences). According to Paul Wheatley, nine of Zhao’s country descriptions are taken from 
Zhou Qufei’s Lingwai daida, and a small number of others come from yet earlier works, 
but the vast majority provided new information to Chinese readers, cf. Paul Wheatley 
(1959) “Geographical Notes on Some Commodities Involved in Sung Maritime Trade”, 
Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Soctety, 32.2, 6. 
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working for months and even years. I anticipate that among the sons sent 
by foreigners (to the school), those who receive the pleasure of education 
will have mutual regard (with the educated) of the southern provinces.”* 


TL Fi CRE, KOPIN ZRA. RELA, HUMES 
Fk, BURAZA, MLAS IEF H, RRA A, HAA BIRZ AR. 


Not only does Zeng report that the Guangzhou school is functioning 
successfully, but he also seems to be arguing for a unitary concept of 
“local customs”, and the possibility that, through education, the foreign 
and native scholars can achieve mutual regard. These are clearly ideal- 
ized aspirations rather than a reflection of social realities. It nevertheless 
reflects a remarkably positive view of the foreign merchant families by a 
member of the local élite. 

The largely positive portrayals of the foreign merchant community 
presented above are not meant to suggest that literati representations 
were uniformly positive. One indeed encounters negative portrayals, but 
they are largely related to the wealth and undue influence of the foreign 
merchants rather than their cultural attributes, and the reasons for this 
involve both the government’s policies toward the foreign communities 
as well as the social and political realities of life in the ports. 

Beginning in the Tang, the Chinese government followed a com- 
munitarian policy in its treatment of the foreign maritime community. 
Foreigners were supposed to reside within a “foreign quarter” under the 
supervision of a headman, who in the case of the dominant Muslim com- 
munity was responsible for leading prayers as well as dealing with miscre- 
ants. The existence of both foreign quarters (fanfang #27) and headmen 
(fanzhang %&) are well documented for Song Guangzhou, and in fact 
we even have evidence of a headman’s office (fanzhang si %t& 4]) there 
in 1072.7° These practices—remarkably similar to the extraterritoriality of 
nineteenth-century China except that they were dictated and controlled 
by the Chinese government—worked well in minimizing Sino-foreign 
conflicts. However, the attempt to restrict residence to the foreign quar- 
ters flew in the face of powerful forces that inhibited such restrictions. 


74Xu Song #848 [1781-1848] (1964) Song huiyao sigan RS KH44 (Taibei: Shijie shuju 
[Reprint]), Chongru 2, 12a. 

2>Xu Song (1964) Song huiyao, Fanyi 4.84a; Tuotuo (Toghto) iftfit [1313-1355] 
(1981) Songshi FRE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 490.14121. 
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Although the government undoubtedly intended for the maritime 
foreigners to be confined within the foreign quarter in Guangzhou, there 
is plenty of evidence to indicate that this did not happen, and in fact in 
Quanzhou there is no evidence that a foreign quarter even existed.7° 
The government was concerned, however, that foreign merchants not 
become major landowners or reside within the city walls of either port. 
In 1034 the emperor Renzong 7% (r. 1023-1064) decreed: “The 
foreign merchants of Guangzhou and Hainan may not possess many 
fields, markets or houses, or live among the Chinese” ()!| 48 
HGS ph HS, $s AS) 27 The following year it was reported that: 
“Every year in Guangzhou there are many foreign guests (fanke &#) 
who take their wives and sons to reside outside of Guangzhou. Hereafter 
we should ban [those in] Guangzhou from selling them any real estate” 
(KNEES RESRE ARNE, SEILER IN REE HE). 
The matter was referred to local officials for their opinion and it is not 
clear whether the suggested prohibition was enacted.?* But over a cen- 
tury later Yue Ke and Zhu Xi *-& (1130-1200) both claimed that it 
was illegal for foreign merchants to reside within the walled city (of 
Guangzhou and Quanzhou respectively).?? 

In the face of the unbridled urban sprawl in these Song port cities, 
residential restrictions were frequently violated or at least ignored. In 
Quanzhou, the foreign merchant community was located primarily in the 
highly commercial area between city and river immediately south of the 
city wall, but over time it spread to the east and west and even into the 
city,°? thanks in large part to the enormous wealth of the great foreign 
merchants. We have already encountered two such examples: Shinawei, 
the Srivijayan Muslim who single-handedly endowed the cemetery 


26See John Chaffee (2006) “Diasporic Identities” on both of these points; the lack of 
a foreign quarter in Quanzhou was previously and persuasively argued by So Kee Long 
(2000) Prosperity, Region, and Institutions, 54. 

°7li Tao 4 [1115-1184] (1979) Xu Zizhi tongjian changbian * # eid R 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju [ Reprint of 1183]), 118.2782. 

28 Song huiyao, Xingfa, 2.21a. 

2°Yue Ke (1981) Tingshi, 11.125; Zhu Xi#% [1130-1200] (1974) Zhu Wengong 
wenfi RXLAKK, in Siku quanshu zhenbenS & &F YA (Taibei: Shangwu yinshuguan), 
98.1750. 

30Huang Chunyan % 476 (2003) Songdai haiwai maoyi RHI KB (Beijing: Shehui 
kexue wenxian chubanshe), 120. 
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in Quanzhou for the use of the entire foreign community, and the Pu 
family of Guangzhou described by Yue Ke. Su Zhe *##k (1039-1112) 
describes Xinya Tuoluo +7? 1é#, an Arab merchant who had served 
as an envoy from Muscat and who, upon his return around 1072 after 
decades in Guangzhou, had amassed a fortune of several million strings 
of cash.*! To add a Yuan example, the Muslim merchant Ahemo } 44% 
(1270-1352) had an estate to the south of Quanzhou city estate with 
50 spans f] of buildings, flower and vegetable gardens % ZA IA, 74 
f], % &, a 5-span building (warehouse?) for lychees #4%€, and over 
900+ dan 4 of rent-grain © ## per year.*? 

These individuals were obviously not representative. The foreign mer- 
chant communities were complex, classed entities. Beyond the butchers, 
slaves, and stone carvers for whom we have specific evidence,** we can 
reasonably infer that they included a variety of petty merchants and occu- 
pational groups (like the butchers), restaurants, functionaries under the 
headman or attached to mosques, household servants, and family mem- 
bers, and since the lifeblood of community was the maritime trade, ship 
captains, mates and traveling merchants (often family or kin to the resi- 
dent merchants), as well as the crews and roustabouts. All of them were 
under the general authority of the headman, for the local officials did 
not want to deal with them, and if we are to believe the prohibition on 
Chinese serving the foreigners cited by Gu Yanwu above, they seem to 
have gone to some lengths to insure the separation of the Chinese and 
foreign communities. In any case, like their Chinese counterparts, the 
bulk of this foreign community has been lost to the gaze of history. 


31Su Che #4 [1039-1112] (1982) Longchuan lie zhi #2) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju), 5.28-9. 

32“Vanzhi zupu xu” XARA, Yanzhi Su shi zupu RRR, cited in Fu 
Zongwen {Ha (1991) “Citong gang shi chutan” #444 4K, Part 1, Haijiaoshi yan- 
jin RRA RK 19, 114. Fu has calculated that, given Fujian rental rates of 12 dan 4 per 


mou @& (and in many cases it was only half that), he would have to have owned at least 
1000 mou of land. 


33Concerning the stone carvers, see Chen Dasheng IRi# 4 (1995) “Chinese Islamic 
Influence on Archaeological Finds in South Asia”, in Rosemary Scott and John Guy 
(eds.), South East Asia and China. Art, Interaction and Commerce |Colloquies on Art 
and Archaeology in Asia, 17] (London: University of London Percival David Foundation 
of Chinese Art), 60-62, where he argues that a Muslim gravestone in Brunei dated 1301 
must have come from Quanzhou and been carved by stone carvers who produced grave- 
stones for the Muslim community there. 
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The great foreign merchants were another matter, for their immense 
wealth made them figures of consequence, not lightly to be crossed when 
they flouted Chinese laws. At times, their foreign status was an additional 
consideration, as was the case with the Champa merchant, whose house- 
hold and religious activities were described by Yue Ke and discussed above: 


In time, he settled within the (Guangzhou) city walls, with a residence 
whose extravagance exceeded (sumptuary) restrictions. Because it was the 
job of the officials to be welcoming and (Pu) was enriching the state, and 
moreover he was not one of our countrymen, they did not question him 
(about his house). Thus its splendor was singularly magnificent, extensive 
and large, the premier (mansion) of the day.** 


RBA, LEMP, BEA RINA. ADB, UG (2?) Bet, HY 
FAFSA A, AZ, KHER, BikMA, FAP-H. 


In another case, a foreign merchant prevailed simply because of his 
wealth and ability to bribe the appropriate officials. Zhu Xi, in his 
biography of Fu Zide #47 (1116-1183), offers this account from 
Quanzhou: 


There was a foreign merchant who built a multistoried house in front of 
the prefectural school. Scholars considered this harmful and reported it to 
the prefecture, but the merchant’s funds were enormous, the high and low 
all received bribes, and no one dared challenge them until they collectively 
reported (this) to the authorities. 


ARAWAZA R EZ. AtFUAM, S28. RAEB, LFESH, 
cee ee a 


Zhuan, then serving as vice prefect of Quanzhou, was given the mat- 
ter, and he declared that it was illegal for non-Chinese to live within the 
city walls. However, his order to mobilize military officials to deal with 
the matter was countermanded and nothing was done about the situa- 
tion, even though, writes Zhu Xi, the correctness of Zhuan’s reasoning 
was unquestioned.** Within the urban landscape of Song China, gov- 
ernment schools had an almost hallowed place, representing as they did 


34Vue Ke (1981) Tingshi, 11.125. See Kuwabara Jitzu6 (1928) “P’u Shou-keng”, 44, 
for a variant translation of this passage. 


3° Zhu Xi (1974) Zhu Wengong wenji, 98.1750. 
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the culture of learning central to the Confucian state and the pathway 
to office for the literati. One would imagine that a foreign merchant’s 
building a residence across from the prefectural school, and a multisto- 
ried building at that, would have elicited protests not only from the local 
literati but also from Zhu Xi himself, the greatest Confucian scholar of 
the age and an examination graduate himself. So it is striking that Zhu 
does not voice outrage in his account. Indeed, the focus of his account 
is less on the building itself rather than the corruption of the officials, 
bought off by the merchant’s wealth. 

Zhu Xi mentions foreign merchants in yet another biography, that of 
Fan Rugui Y240=2 (1102-1160), who late in his life served as the prefect 
of Quanzhou: 


(At Quanzhou) there was the South Branch of the Imperial clan court. 
The officials of it, relying on their court influence, committed unlaw- 
ful acts, but former governors did not dare to interfere with them. They, 
therefore, went so far as to rob the sea-faring ships of foreigners, where- 
upon the foreigners appealed to the prefecture and superintendency of 
maritime trade, but (the authorities) would not come to any decision for 
three years. They employed several hundred soldiers of the Imperial guard 
for their private business, and they further stole the proceeds from the salt 
extracted from sea-water, ignoring the regulations of the salt-monopoly of 
the government. They have become a nuisance to the people in general.*° 


KIRA, SIGARPRE AR. MPM, ZRRAFS EE. 
HAD aA, HSFRGH. GRARURK, KLAR BZA, Le 


In this case, the villains were not the foreign merchants but rather 
officials of the imperial clan offices, which had been established in 
Quanzhou in the early Southern Song and which made Quanzhou 
the leading center for imperial clan members for the remainder of the 
dynasty.*” Indeed, the foreign merchants are here an injured party, 


36Z7hu Xi (1974) Zhu Wengong wenji, 1583. The translation, with changes, is from 
Kuwabara Jitsuzo (1935) “On P’u Shou-keng, a Man of the Western Regions, who was the 
Superintendent of the Trading Ships’ Office in Ch’tian-chou towards the End of the Sung 
dynasty, together with a General Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the T’ang 
and Sung Eras, part 2”, Memozrs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 7, 1-104. 


37See John Chaffee (1999) Branches of Heaven: A History of the Imperial Clan of Sung 
China (Cambridge: Harvard University Asia Center), Chap. 10, for a treatment of the 
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unsuccessfully entreating the local authorities for redress of their 
grievances. 

Returning to the issue of representation, I would suggest that these 
two passages are remarkable precisely because of the unremarkable way 
in which the foreign merchants are portrayed by Zhu Xi. They are famil- 
iar actors in the urban landscape, villains in one case and victims in the 
other, but in neither case does Zhu exoticize them. In this, he may have 
been somewhat unusual, but on the whole, the Song accounts that we 
have discussed minimize the exotic elements of the foreigners. 

In an article about the Chinese identity of foreigners in late Song 
Quanzhou, Billy So has used the example of the Sino-Muslim official Pu 
Shougeng to argue that there existed in that time and place a remarkable 
fluidity in contemporary notions of Chineseness. Stating that “a strong 
emphasis of the racial character was not vital”, So argues that identity 
was constructed across five cultural dimensions: linguistic, religious, eco- 
nomic, institutional, and ethical. Even these were not equally impor- 
tant. In the context of Song Quanzhou, a city in which merchant wealth 
coexisted with élites participating in the highest levels of scholarship 
and government, Muslim practices were not a hindrance to acceptance 
as Chinese if other indicators were in place, such as wealth, language 
(a fluent command of Chinese), political success, and a reputation for 
morality.*° So’s formulation provides an attractive explanation for the 
remarkable acceptance of the Song Muslim merchant élite that we have 
seen above. My only quibble is with the notion of “Chineseness”. In the 
passages quoted above, we have encountered “Tang” # and where for- 
eigners came to reside, “Huaren” # A as the local people to be distin- 
guished from the foreigners, and “Zhongguo” ¥ & as a place identifier 
for the local ghosts of Guangzhou. I mention these only to suggest that 
there was a plasticity concerning what we might call Chinese. 

This finding would appear to be at odds with those of Marc 
Abramson, who in his study of ethnic identity in the Tang argues that 
over the course of that most cosmopolitan of dynasties, amidst a com- 
plex set of discourses on ethnicity there emerged a belief that culture 


imperial clan in Quanzhou. Unfortunately, I was not aware of this passage when I wrote 
the book. 

38Billy So Kee Long (1995) “Chinese Identity in the Traditional Context: The Case of 
Zayton”, Humanities Bulletin, Faculty of Arts, CUHK (Hong Kong) 2, 49-56. 
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(the absorption of Chinese cultural values by non-Han groups) tran- 
scended ethnic markers (physical appearance or geographical origin) in 
constituting Chineseness. However, this gave way to “a model of eth- 
nic and cultural exclusivity that was the hallmark of the protonationalist 
sentiment that infused the literati of the Song dynasty”.°? But while this 
generalization is plausible with regard to how Song writers viewed their 
neighbors to the north and west (the Qidan, Jurchen, and Tanguts), 
I would argue that a different dynamic was at work in the port cities 
of the southeast. Abramson points to the role of crisis involving ethnic 
communities and oppositions between the ethnic Self and ethnic Other 
as generating a bounded sense of ethnicity.*? Whereas the political and 
military threats understandably led to an essentialization of the northern 
groups as alien and non-Chinese, conditions were very different in the 
diverse and peaceful urban societies of Song Guangzhou and Quanzhou, 
where the foreign merchant communities were not regarded as threats. 

Indeed, our literati writers exhibit a remarkable lack of definition 
concerning the foreigners they described. Of the two terms mentioned 
above “Hai — or Sea — Liao” 4% clearly built on the name of one of 
the non-Han cultures of Guangdong to describe overseas foreigners, 
while “Fan” % was used as a catchall for foreigners from the South Seas. 
When we consider the remarkable diversity of the Indians, west Asians 
and Southeast Asians who we know were active in the port cities of Song 
China, it is striking that these writers did not employ a more varied or 
descriptive lexicography in treating them. This may be simply a reflec- 
tion of class; the denizens of the wharves may well have had their own 
terms for describing the various foreigners, but if so these were appar- 
ently unknown to our writers. 

If we return to the passage from Gu Yanwu, one might argue that 
he is simply employing a traditional stereotype of foreigners—such 
as Abramson has described for the Tang—in his image of “protrud- 
ing eyes”. But in light of our Song evidence, I would speculate that it 
reflects a later representation of the foreign merchants, and that the tran- 
sition to a physically defined sense of foreignness was largely the prod- 
uct of the Yuan. The Mongol creation of a fourfold classification of the 
subject peoples under the Yuan—particularly their use of semu & 4H to 


3? Marc Abramson (2008) Ethnic Identity in Tang China, 182-184, 190-191. 
40 Marc Abramson (2008) Ethnic Identity in Tang China, xiiinx. 
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designate the non-Mongol foreigners—and the preferential hiring of 
semu served to reify the category of foreigner. The unprecedented polit- 
ical power given to the Muslims in China—many of them recent arriv- 
als under Mongol rule—undoubtedly furthered the animosity of many 
Chinese. Donald Leslie describes anti-Muslim animosity among Song 
loyalists, and notes that the word “Huihui” © used in the Yuan to 
name the Muslims, was also written with the Dog 4 radical in each 
“hui”.*! If more proof is needed for the change in attitude toward the 
Muslims, we need only mention the Quanzhou massacre of Muslims the 
end of the Yuan and anti-Muslim measures adopted in the early Ming by 
the Hongwu ## Emperor (r. 1368-1398). It is true that the Yongle 
emperor in 1407 presented inscriptions to mosques around the empire 
guaranteeing their freedom of religious practice, but the fact that such 
a measure was needed points to the existence of significant anti-Muslim 
feelings among the populace.* 

How, then, are we to account for the remarkable tolerance between 
Song inhabitants of the port cities of southeastern China and the foreign 
merchants who came and settled, especially given the reputation of the 
Song as among the most insular of China’s major dynasties? Following 
So, I would agree that the combination of wealth generated through 
officially encouraged commerce and the political integration of the major 
port cities into the empire through examinations and office holding was 
critical. Yet it may also have been caused, at least in part, by a basic lack 
of curiosity by the élites of Guangzhou and Quanzhou toward their for- 
eigner communities. As enlightening as are the accounts we have con- 
sidered, they are tiny in number when considering the highly literate 
culture out of which they came. It is also noteworthy that Yue Ke did 
not give a name to the Muslim practices he described. Finally, I would 
note that the settler communities were parts of trade diasporas that did 
not threaten the Song government or élites. In contrast to the Tang and 
especially to the Yuan, they had neither the status nor the even implied 
threat of force that derived from great external power, however distant 
that might have been. In other words, they were safely tolerated. 


4lDonald D. Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China (Canberra: Canberra College of 
Advanced Education), 106. 


42Donald D. Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China, 105-107. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Chinese in the Philippine Archipelago: 
Global Projection of a Local Community 


Manel Ollé 


The first known translation of a complete Chinese book into a European 
language is usually attributed to the Dominican friar Juan Cobo [Gao 
Muxian] 4x (1546-1592). His name appears on the cover of the 
Beng Sim Po Cam. Espejo rico del claro corazon Mingxin baojian, pub- 
licado en Manila el ano 1593,' as the author of the Spanish translation 
of the collection of maxims, aphorisms and Chinese proverbs originally 
entitled Mingxin baojsian \S ¥ 88, anthologised, prologued and pub- 
lished in 1393 by Fan Liben © 4. However, the reality of this pio- 
neering translation in the cultural transfer of China to areas far away 


'Manel Ollé (1998) Beng Sim Po Cam 0 Rico espejo del buen corazon: El Mingxin Baojian 
de Fan Laben, traducido por Juan Cobo en edicion de Manel Ollé (Barcelona: Peninsula); Liu 
Limei (2005) Espejo rico del claro corazon: Traduccion y Transcripcion del texto chino por 
Fray Juan Cobo (Madrid: Letrumero). 
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from its Asian neighbours had yet more authors: it is a collective work, 
which would not have been possible without the active and decisive 
anonymous participation, as translators, of several Sangleys of the Parian 
of Manila, the Chinese quarter that came under the missionary scope of 
the Dominicans. 

The philological analysis of the translation reveals the certain pres- 
ence of several translators, “Spanish-speaking Chinese” in this pioneer- 
ing process of cultural transfer. In different chapters of the book, distinct 
solutions are offered in Spanish to a single Chinese concept and differ- 
ent transliterations of the anthroponyms, titles of works or Chinese ref- 
erences, always based on their pronunciation in the Minnan variant of 
Chinese, spoken by the inhabitants of the province of Fujian. We should 
also consider that Juan Cobo had not been living among the Chinese 
in Manila for long enough to be able to have attained a level of profi- 
ciency in the Chinese language that would plausibly allow him to trans- 
late a book such as this on his own, consisting of quotes from Confucius, 
Mencius, Laozi and other philosophers from ancient times. The little 
more than two years that the Dominican friar Juan Cobo spent in the 
Parian of Manila, the Chinese quarter, being given private classes by Juan 
Sami (a Sangley about whom we know hardly anything, but who would 
probably have played a significant role in these translations) did not give 
him enough experience to do inverse translations, such as the ones that 
are attributed to him, of some of Seneca’s works or of the Catecismo, 
which are without a doubt collaborative works, with the active presence 
of Sangleys from the Parian. 

The silent intervention of these Sangleys from Manila in the transla- 
tions between Chinese and Spanish very clearly reveals the limitations of 
the documentation of the “people without history”,? who were (also) 
the Chinese of Manila. Here, they are worthy of our full attention. Not 
just because they did not have their own story (although their historio- 
graphic protagonist role was habitually functional: as a link or transmit- 
ter), but above all because they played a main role in a complex process 
and one of enormous relevance and repercussion, in which they linked 
up, in a unique way, a local sphere (the life in the Parian of Manila and 
its later dissemination throughout neighbouring, through the Pampanga 
territories, leading to the mixed Chinese-Austronesian mestizo de sangley 


?Eric Wolf (1982) Europe and the People Without History (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: University of California Press). 
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ethnic group); a regional sphere (maritime East Asia); and a global pro- 
jection (silver-silk trade, empires in contact, cultural exchange, etc.). 

The relative invisibility of the Manila Sangleys is not attributable to 
a contemporary historiographic phenomenon but was the result of 
peer perceptions, as well as the later shaping of the national Philippine 
identity. The Chinese from Manila were barely the object of the curi- 
osity about everything Chinese, which was awoken in the initial phase 
of the Spanish colonial period among missionaries, travellers and 
European intellectuals. The Chinese were one thing, but the Sangleys 
were something quite different. While the Great Empire of far-off 
China, the object of imperial, commercial and missionary desire, fasci- 
nated and surprised European travellers and missionaries with hyperbolic 
accents, the Chinese of the diaspora, who were neighbours and close to 
Manila, provoked scorn and disdain. One example of this is the case of 
the Italian Dominican friar, Victorio Riccio (1621-1685), the nephew 
of the famous Jesuit Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), a key, unique person 
in the relations between China and the Philippines in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, an ambassador and mediator between Koxinga’s 
Taiwan and the Philippines, totally involved in the Chinese mercantile 
communities of Fujian, who had resided on the south coast of Fujian for 
decades. In his report about the expulsion of the Sangleys,° he set clear 
distinctions between the Chinese from inside and those from outside. 
These were distinctions that the Chinese empire established, with a sim- 
ilar disinterest and indifference to that with which the Empire contem- 
plated the hazardous and sometimes tragic avatars (the massive killings of 
Chinese in Manila and Batavia) to which the Hokkien who had illegally 
abandoned the empire towards Southeast Asia were subjected. 

The migratory process of the Chinese of Fujian to Manila came 
directly from the opening of maritime routes that united two empires 
through the Manila Galleon. In this process, trade came first and later 
migration. The Sino-Spanish trade could have been produced directly 
on the coast of Fujian, but the formulas of regional diplomacy, which 
worked between the Portuguese and the Cantonese, leading to Macao, 
did not come about in this case. The Spaniards could not reach the 


$Victorio Riccio (1681) Respuesta a un papel anénymo impresso en Espana sobre si se deben 
permitir a los sangleyes infieles en las Yslas Philipinas, Cavite, October 15th, “Expediente 
sobre expulsion de sangleyes de Filipinas”, Archivo General de Indias (AGI), Filipinas 
28.131, fols. 960r—1130v. 
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Chinese coast to trade there or to settle there, but nothing or nobody 
prevented the Chinese from the province of Fujian from converting a 
centenary, barely transited regional maritime trade route between Fujian 
and Luzon into the first link of a transoceanic commercial chain that 
achieved an average of several dozen junks a year, in which people, silver, 
pottery, silk and spices, knowledge and everyday supplies for the city of 
Manila and its defence travelled—all with global economic significance. 

The inability of the two empires (Chinese and Spanish) to find a form 
of direct, formal interaction generated a new model of trading contact: 
it encouraged the growth of these Chinese diaspora communities, con- 
verted in Manila into the interface of the relocated, informal mercantile 
link, which was as economically advantageous as it was socially unstable. 
On two occasions, an agreement was about to be reached concerning 
the Castilian enclave in Fujian (in 1575 and in 1598), which would have 
been called El Pinal, according to sources. The later Castilian expansion 
towards Taiwan sought similar effects, unsuccessfully, with the triangu- 
lated connection with Japan. After several failed attempts at a diplomatic 
agreement at a regional level between Fujian and Manila (seeking sim- 
ilar solutions to those of Macao) and having ruled out, in 1586, in the 
Court of Philip IT (1527-1598; r. 1556-1598), the chimeric conquest 
plans for Fujian and Canton conceived in Manila, a model of interaction 
without precedence was finally consolidated. The ideological, ritual and 
institutional restrictions on all foreign exchange, typical of the Chinese 
tributary system, as well as the model of territorial expansion based on 
conquest and Christianisation (by the Spanish side) found an unusual 
form of encounter and intermediation: an informal way which promoted 
the diasporic network, and with a partly illegal development, from the 
point of view of the legal orders of the two empires. This was an eco- 
nomically induced and institutionally penalised way, as usually happens in 
modern migratory processes. 

The Sangley (Chinese) protagonist role was not simply passive in 
this process, but active and transforming, able to partially Asianise the 
Spanish colonising patterns. We can see here a good example of the 
agency of local communities.* The Spanish colonisation of Manila led to 
an unprecedented model of mercantile entrepot, which at the same time 
functioned as capital for a project underway for creating a territorial, 


* Anthony G. Hopkins, ed. (2006) Global History: Interactions Between the Universal and 
the Local (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan). 
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population, religious and cultural domain of its own: the Philippine 
project. It should not be forgotten that it was the Chinese junks that 
went to Manila that opened up and consolidated this route and that 
the Spanish did not come to Asia to sell silver, but in search of spices or 
islands rich in silver and in gold and with practically no idea about what 
China meant. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, China became a formi- 
dable commercial market and a suction valve for a growing flow of silver 
that found, on the Philippine Islands, an excellent platform of projec- 
tion and a long-lasting link without precedence in the Manila Galleon. 
Diverse risky factors created a scenario suitable for the creation and 
growth of this route, among which we should highlight, on the Chinese 
side, the process of opening up to maritime trade which was legalised in 
Fujian in 1567, as a result of the pressure of the local élite in the previ- 
ous decades, the demand for silver for its use in great transactions and 
the levying of taxes. 

An ecological factor, such as the seasonal rhythm of the monsoon 
winds, also contributed to the Chinese traders setting their residence 
in Manila, as they were obliged to spend weeks or months in Manila, 
immobilised in Luzon, until such time as the change in the direction of 
the wind allowed them to return to the coast of Fujian. During this wait, 
they had the opportunity to discover other functions and other advan- 
tages that were not merely mercantile: in just a few years they covered 
all the artisan trades, all the municipal concessions and all the urban 
functions of supply and qualified labour. The precarious nature of sup- 
plies that the Spaniards in the Philippines experienced, as well as their 
demographic insecurity also favoured this Chinese migratory dynamics. 
Obviously, this process was also favoured by the demographic dynam- 
ics of Fujian, its trading vocation and the difficult context of the South 
China coastal regions. The seventeenth century was marked by a change 
of dynasty, which in Fujian took almost 40 years to become settled and 
peaceful. 


LOCAL, GLOBAL AND COMPARATIVE APPROACHES 


In recent decades, there has been a growing interest in the study of the 
Chinese communities of the Philippines, but we still know very little 
about them. In recent years, several contributions have allowed sources 
to emerge, particularly based on the deep search of the Archivo General 
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de Indias, with colourful and detailed information, in descriptive tales 
aimed at detailing aspects of their local meaning, of everyday life in 
Manila, of the synergies and misunderstandings that marked the difficult 
coexistence with the Castilian élite of Manila between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, from a perspective of the history of the Philippines 
and of the Spanish expansion in Asia.° 

The dialogue between what is local and what is global has already been 
proposed, theorised and practised in the framework of the so-called world 
history or global history. We are not inventing anything new here. The sce- 
nario in the Manila of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries was excellent 
and has already been highlighted by authors such as Flynn and Giraldez 
with regard to the transoceanic implications of the Galleon trade and the 
circulation of precious metals: silver as an activator of globalisation, which 
had a date and place of birth: the Spanish conquest of Manila in 1571.° 

Our purpose here is to operate in a double direction. On the one hand, 
we look closely at the detail, at studies of cases, situations, people and spe- 
cific processes as part of the larger story,’ but at the same time, in a parallel 
way, we open up the objective and relocate the study of these communities 
in a historiographic perspective that transcends the limits of the Philippine 


‘Juan Gil (2011) Los chinos en Manila, siglos XVI y XVII (Lisboa: Centro Cientifico e 
Cultural de Macau); Marta M. Manchado Lopez (2008) “Chinos y espanoles en Manila a 
comienzos del siglo XVI”, in Miguel Luque Talavan and Marta M. Machado Lopez (eds.), 
Un océano de intercamlios: Hispanoasia (1521-1898): Homenaye al Profesor Leoncio Cabrero 
Fernandez I (Madrid: Agencia Espanola de Cooperacion Internacional), 141-159; Antonio 
A. Garcia (2004) “Relaciones entre espanoles y chinos en Filipinas”, in Leoncio Cabrero 
(ed.), Espana y el Pacifico: Legazpi (Madrid: Tomo II), 231-250. 


Luke Clossey (2006) “Merchants, Migrants, Missionaries, and Globalization in the 
Early-Modern Pacific”, Journal of Global History 1.1, 51-58: “In 1571 the Spanish in the 
Philippines conquered the Muslim settlement at Manila, and the world entered a new era. The 
development of regular transpacific commerce immediately upon the foundation of the city 
linked the far eastern and far western frontiers of the largest, European, known world. What 
had been a two-dimensional circumscribed disc, centred on Rome and the Iberian capitals, 
was transformed into a three-dimensional band bound only by the polar regions. Such a world 
has no geometrical centre, and the nuclei of the traditional networks shared the stage with 
new focal points—Mexico City, a production and distribution hub for forwarding information 
about Asia on to Europe, as well as the commercial centres at Manila and Acapulco”. 

7“T hope world historians will experiment with stories of individual lives in global contexts”; 
Tonio Andrade (2011) “A Chinese Farmer, Two African Boys, and a Warlord: Toward a Global 
Microhistory”, Journal of World History 21.4, 574. 
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or Sinological perspective, the restricted perspective of the missionary his- 
tory or the serial compiling of data of the economic history or of the 
history of the Spanish or Portuguese empire. So as not to fall into a con- 
fusing no man’s land, we try to adopt a perspective that enables us to cap- 
ture the complex nature and the wealth of factors in play, which allows us 
to ask questions about very specific problems which, at the same time, had 
a far-reaching repercussion. It is not a case of drawing rich, overpopulated 
“contexts” of miscellaneous data, but of identifying events, subjects, pro- 
cesses, places, institutions or relevant, explanatory discourses which shaped, 
had repercussions on, influenced, conditioned or explained phenomena ini- 
tially removed from the narrative dynamics in which they generally fit. 

Our proposal here is to identify the relevant features of the historic 
experience of the Chinese in Manila who acted as vectors of connection, 
interrelation and projection between the local dimension and the regional 
and global projection of the Chinese communities of Manila. We pro- 
pose a model with three scales or spheres of consideration: the local level 
(the district, the Parian, the municipal life, everyday life, the symbioses 
and frictions of a multicultural, fragmented city, specific stories with spe- 
cific names); the regional level (the consideration of these communities 
of the Chinese of Manila as diaspora communities, as an active nodule, 
constantly interconnected with the coast of Fujian, with the other trading 
communities of the diaspora in Batavia or Taiwan); and the global level 
(the consideration of Manila and the Philippines in the complex scenario 
of imperial geostrategy and international trade and cultural exchange).°® 

Beyond the Mediterranean metaphor of the Sea of China,’ we con- 
template the interactions, synergies, rivalries and conflicts of different 


8 Maybe the most important effect of the Manila Galleon trade was that it sustained and 
subsidied the difussion of technologies and ideas in an era of high transport costs; Ma Debin 
(1999) “The Great Silk Exchange: How the World Was Connected and Developed”, in 
Dennis O. Flynn; Lionel Frost and A. J. H. Latham (eds.), Pacific Centuries: Pacific and 
Pacific Rim History Since the Sixteenth Century (New York: Routledge). 


°Francois Gipouloux (2011) The Asian Mediterranean: Port Cities and Trading 
Networks in China, Japan and Southeast Asia, Thirteenth-Twentyfirst Century 
(Northampton, MA: Edward Elgar Publisher); Craig A. Lockard (2010) “The Sea 
Common to All: Maritime Frontiers, Port Cities, and Chinese Traders in the Southeast 
Asian Age of Commerce, c. 1400-1750”, Journal of World History 21.2, 219-247, 220: 
“Not all historians find the “Asian Mediterranean” analogy compelling, partly because the 
monsoon winds of the Indian Ocean and South China Sea, which reverse themselves every 
six months, generally limited trading ships to sailing west or north half the year and east 
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mercantile communities, different militarised diasporas, more or less 
institutionalised, more or less linked to empires or states: Chinese, 
Castilian, Portuguese, Austronesian, Dutch and Japanese people trace a 
scenario that is infinitely impoverished if contemplated from any specific 
national or imperial historiography. In this sense, our proposal is that of a 
transnational, decentred history aimed once again, not at offering a sim- 
ple aggregation of parallel stories, but at the purpose of identifying inter- 
sections and analysing the connections. The vectors of globalisation, the 
relevant features and the repercussions and joint implications should not 
permit us to look at the objective of a complex historic discourse to be 
noted, far removed from linear, single-dimensional narrative. 

Among the priority problems that we are interested in clearing up 
with regard to the regional projection of what was local, we find: 


1. The ways in which these communities linked with the institutional 
dynamics of the south of Fujian: with the changing institutional 
and legal environment around the maritime trade (prohibitions 
and legalisations, regulations and tax system), with the effects of 
the change of dynasty, of the evacuation of the coast, of the war 
and triumph against the Ming from the South in Taiwan and so 
on. 

2. The ways of linking with the various trading communities of 
Fujian, with the tensions and the changes of leadership and the 
sending of boats abroad from the various ports and clans of Fujian, 
further reaching networks of diaspora: the connections with the 
mercantile communities of illegal traders, smugglers or pirates. 

3. The implications, synergies, maritime blockades and pirate attacks 
experienced in the context of the globalisation of the Spanish- 
Dutch wars in Asia. The arrival of the Dutch ships with their tens 
of privateering actions, the blockades on the Port of Manila (to 
prevent the entry of the Chinese junks from Fujian) and the later 
complicity of the mercantile sectors of Fujian with the Dutch East 


or south the other half, in contrast to year round shipping on the Mediterranean”. But, as 
the French historian Denys Lombard wrote, “wanting to understand Southeast Asia with- 
out integrating a good part of southern China into one’s thinking is like wanting to give 
an account of the Mediterranean world by abstracting Turkey, the Levant, Palestine and 


Egypt”. 
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India Company would be a factor that would influence the train- 
ing of a new leadership in the Chinese trading communities, which 
would tend towards concentration and would be formed around 
contact with the Europeans in Asia. 

4. The comparative analysis with regard to the Chinese of Batavia and 
Taiwan in the seventeenth to eighteenth centuries. The feasibil- 
ity of the “co-colonisation” concept proposed by Tonio Andrade. 
It could be very interesting to contemplate the process of ter- 
ritorial dispersion of the Chinese from Luzon beyond the Parian 
after the final decades of the seventeenth century, towards the 
Pampanga region and other areas, in a process that would lead to 
the cross-breeding with the majority Austronesian component on 
the islands, in a parallel way to the new diasporic dynamics towards 
Taiwan and towards different destinations on the Southeast Asian 
continent and islands, with new, less trade-based lines, and more 
deeply settled in the territory, in agriculture and other activities. 
The triangle that was drawn in the seventeenth century in Taiwan 
by the Dutch, the Chinese and the Austronesian settlers on the 
coast in the south-west of Taiwan did not lead to a process of 
mixed breeding but of colonisation and cornering the Austronesian 
settlers in separated areas. 

Together with the theoretical frameworks of global history, of 
transnational history, the comparative perspective can be inter- 
esting to capture some aspects of this process. In his “Chinese 
Century: The Eighteenth Century in the China Sea Region”,!° 
Leonard Blussé proposed the embryo of a comparative model 
between three colonial cities with large Chinese communities: he 
contrasted two failed models, due to an excess of regulation and 
control (Manila and Batavia) with a successful model in function of 
liberal deregularisation that of Singapore. Disagreeing in part with 
this diagnosis, we consider, however, that it opens a more than 
suggestive perspective: the recurrent dispute, the unstable balance 
of a coexistence as economically advantageous as it was socially 
explosive, which characterised the Sino-Castilian dynamics present 
in organisational features, concerning urban geography and social 
engineering, the conception of the colonial company and the more 


10T conard Blussé (1999) “Chinese Century: The Eighteenth Century in the China Sea 
Region”, Archipel 58, 107-129. 
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or less compulsive imposing of values, social norms and religious 
practices with extremely interesting aspects. 

5. The implications and repercussions of the development in Asia of 
the process of dynastic union between Castile and Portugal that 
lasted from 1580 to 1640. In an Asian context that was secularly 
defined as the “trading era” in a relative coexistence in a regime 
of complementarity, competence and collaboration of diverse trad- 
ing and imperial communities, the inrush of the Europeans intro- 
duced the principle of monopoly and of monopody defended 
with naval violence. The static separation of the Iberian imperial 
borders derived from the dynastic union paradoxically meant that 
the monopolistic logic that the Europeans introduced in the area 
would not be acceptable until its final consequences in the trad- 
ing relations among the Iberians. The imperial diasporas that the 
few hundred Spanish and Portuguese people in eastern Asia made 
up were obliged to coexist in homoeostatic balance without mov- 
ing from their positions, to compete and—initially—not to inter- 
fere or collaborate in their respective dynamics. The massive entry 
of the Dutch and the development from the second decade of the 
seventeenth century of large Sino-Japanese coalitions of informal 
trade and piracy with monopolistic ambition meant a challenge 
that was difficult to take on, converting the Iberians into protag- 
onists of a regional competition in which they were, at the same 
time, rivals and allies. This restrictive framework did not manage to 
prevent the Castilians in Manila, over these decades, from carrying 
out several incursions in the Moluccas. They led a failed expedition 
to Borneo or Cambodia, and they opened relations with Siam and 
conquered two ports in the north of Taiwan over two decades. In 
the case of China, the Portuguese commercial monopoly was soon 
broken, de facto, through the yearly arrival of dozens of Chinese 
junks in Manila. 

The relation between the imperial subsystems that turned 
around the Malacca-Macau-Nagasaki axis on the one hand, and on 
the city of Manila and Cebu on the other hand, developed in the 
context of a network of maritime trading communities in mutual 
hard competition for the monopolistic control of ports and strate- 
gic enclaves. In fact, one cannot talk about Manila or the Macau- 
Malacca-Nagasaki axis as compact entities: in the heart of them, 
there were collectives, realities and dynamics that were moved 
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according to different interests and, on occasions, contradictory 
ones. Private traders, official agents, missionaries from different 
religious orders, subjects linked to the metropolis or rooted in 
Asia through family links; the extreme ramifications of a formal 
empire and of another empire in the shade, which have also been 
described as an improvised empire. 


MANILA AND THE EAST MARITIME REGIONAL CONTEXT 


In the first instance, we talk about the Parian, a separated district, outside 
the city walls, in which a community lived and traded, with a municipal 
economic function, its tax system, its contribution to the everyday life in 
Manila and its organisation in the urban geography of the city of these 
three dimensions or spheres of local, regional and global projection. 

Reducing the study of the interaction of the Chinese and the Spanish in 
Manila to a local Manilan scale of decontextualised symbiotic coexistence, 
in which, through the focusing on the description of rates, shops, trades 
and benefits, attention to the acute tension was minimised, that was solved 
from the end of the sixteenth century in a recurrent sequence of virulent 
rebellions and, of successive massive exterminations of tens of thousands 
of Philippine Chinese at the hands of the Spanish throughout the seven- 
teenth century, is one way, like any other, of converting a complex process 
of interaction that occurred aside from the local Australasian population 
of the island of Luzon, in a context of trade and imperial dominance with 
tensions and clear, undeniable ups and downs, into a partial story. 

It is true that the phenomenon of co-colonisation (to once again 
use Tonio Andrade’s concept) or that which John E. Wills (1993) 
called “the interactive emergence of European dominance” in eastern 
Asia involved a framework of symbiosis and collaboration with Asian 
groups—usually trading groups—established from the partial or total 
monopolisation of the enclaves, territories and commercial routes that 
already existed, and dominated through the use of violence. This “inter- 
active domination”, always lying somewhere between conflict, compe- 
tition and collaboration, was marked by what Wills called “contained 
conflict”, a confrontation of latent interests. 

The singularity of the Sino-Spanish interaction in Manila lies, to 
a good degree, in the frequency and virulence with which this latent 
tension exploded throughout the seventeenth century and the expe- 
dited resolution that was found in each case. And it was precisely the 
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impossibility of channelling a stable, useful interaction, free of recurrent 
explosions of violence, which would finish up transforming the Sino- 
Spanish relationship in Manila. Only Sino-Austronesian cross-breeding 
would be, in the long term, a form of escaping from the Parian model, 
reaching beyond Manila and spreading throughout the archipelago. 
Zhao Liang #45¢% (2007) mentioned how the interaction and Spanish 
dominance of the Chinese communities of Manila would set a model 
that was a negative precursor in the violent, expedited resolutions of 
later similar conflicts against the Chinese communities of the diaspora. 
Nevertheless, we should not fall into the Manichaean essentialism of 
the black legend or of “cultural shock”: the factors of conflict and ten- 
sion are complex and, as we will see later on, the trading and migratory 
flows of the Chinese to Manila were linked to groups or companies of 
illegal naval trade in China and were linked to the large coalitions of sev- 
enteenth-century Chinese pirates. Therefore, we should not “victimise”, 
idealise or simplify their role in this process. 

Focusing maximum attention on the positivist miniature of a “local 
history” of the Chinese quarter of Manila, on the geographical locali- 
sation and structure of the Parian—forgetting its segregating basis of 
control and dominance (in all its different situations, the Parian never 
stopped being outside the city walls and within cannon shot), tiptoeing 
through the most compromising episodes—or politically incorrect ones 
from today’s perspective—for the Spaniards (and the Chinese of Manila) 
and without asking oneself from where, how and why these Chinese 
people emigrated, ignoring the process as a whole and the environment, 
ignoring the development of such relevant facts as the successive rebel- 
lions and later ethnic cleansings, it does not seem plausible that they con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the complex relations of interaction 
and dominance which meant, for example, that despite the hard condi- 
tions and despite the successive experience of extermination, the Chinese 
migratory process to Manila inexplicably self-produced after each rebel- 
lion resolved in a massive killing. 

In the Philippine colonial singularity, the decisive weight of the 
Catholic mission played a fundamental role. In the specification of a 
legal, physical and restrictive and interventionist institutional frame- 
work with regard to the cultural, family and religious guidelines of the 
Chinese of Manila, the comparative perspectives shows how, both in Fort 
Zeelandia (Taiwan) and in Batavia, religious tolerance was reflected in 
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the absence of similar or comparable controlling measures of space (radi- 
cal segregation) and of time (curfew within the city walls), of the holiday 
calendar, of clothing, of names, etc. The evangelising failure that meant 
the absence of sincere, relevant Catholic baptisms in the Chinese com- 
munity of Manila (not simply motivated for reasons of residence, tax, 
etc.) was determining in its perception as a highly perturbed, foreign 
social body, which should be eradicated in case of danger. 

The inability to bear the ethnic and cultural difference, the spirit of 
Catholic purity, which normally, in other parts of the empire or of the 
Peninsula, was resolved by confrontation or expulsion (Moriscos, etc.), 
could not be resolved in the same way in Manila. The conditions of par- 
adoxical logistic and commercial dependence with regard to the Chinese 
of Manila in which the Spaniards were found, converted the Chinese 
“pagans” into a community that was as essential as it was worrying and 
dangerous, because of its resistance to conversion and because of its 
ritual, sexual, etc., practices and because of the bad example before the 
Austronesian communities and the baptised Chinese. We should not for- 
get that the religious order responsible for converting the Sangleys to 
Christianity was the Dominican order, the driving force behind the dis- 
pute of the rites, which confronted it against the Company of Jesus due 
to its tendency to adapt to Asian ritual and cultural guidelines. 

It is particularly interesting to contemplate the Sino-Spanish of Manila 
interaction in comparison with the relationship of the Sino-Dutch rela- 
tions in Batavia in Java and in Zeelandia in Taiwan. The collaboration 
between the authorities of the Dutch East India Company ( Verenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie) and the Chinese communities of Batavia was 
not ideal but was lacking in the dramatic tension resolved in outbursts of 
violence, which took place in Manila during its first 120 years of devel- 
opment. The Chinese of Batavia could live inside the city walls, their idi- 
osyncrasies were respected, and a nexus of institutional interaction and 
of privileged collaboration between the Dutch leaders and the élites of 
this community was established, leaving to one side the self-governance 
of the Chinese community. All this led to a coexistence in which the reli- 
gious and cultural impositions and the legal and trading abuses never 
reached the same proportions as in the case of Manila. The greater reli- 
gious tolerance in the Dutch Asian cities, in which it was possible to 
find Catholics and in which the missionary task did not have the prior- 
ity that it had in the Philippines, is fundamental for understanding the 
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demonised and negative perception that was projected on the Chinese 
communities of the Philippines. Nevertheless, the transformation of the 
Dutch colony of Batavia from its initial mercantile dominance to a pro- 
gressive development of the systems of agricultural planting in its hinter- 
land (Ommelanden) ended up awakening tensions of a social order that, 
in 1740, also unleashed a unique but significant rebellion of the Chinese 
of Batavia, repressed with a massacre of similar proportions to those of 
Manila. 

Among the Spaniards of the Philippines, it was recognised that 
Manila would be an absolutely non-viable city without the presence of 
the Chinese residing and trading, but at the same time they dominated 
the Chinese, they were fearful of them and they scorned them. They 
isolated them in a closed ghetto, like a Jewish or a Moorish quarter, 
within artillery reach from the walled city. They could not leave this area 
at night without incurring capital punishment. Only the Chinese of the 
Cabildo’s bakery could sleep in the bakeries inside walled Manila; how- 
ever, the bakeries were small strongholds with walls and bars in which 
they were closed at night. Despite the fact that the Sangleys came under 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor of Parian or of Tondo—usually a baptised 
Chinese man—the town council and the audience through a prosecu- 
tor repeatedly intervened in endless conflicts of competition and inter- 
ferences about which the Sangleys complained. They had Spanish names 
and garments imposed upon them, those who had been converted to 
Christianity were obliged to cut their hair to prevent them returning to 
the continent and their rebellions were repressed in an implacable way, 
exterminating them with frequency, with the sad balance of several tens 
of thousands of Chinese people having their throats slit or being exe- 
cuted in the various exterminations of the Chinese that took place in 
Manila throughout the seventeenth century and less frequently during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in 1603, 1639, 1662, 1686, 
1762-1764, 1819, etc. 

The Chinese and the Spaniards lived together in Manila for more than 
two centuries in a relationship which, despite its duration and despite 
being founded and motivated by differing degrees of mutual commercial 
advantages, was characterised by its repeated conflicts, as it was, at the 
same time symbiotic and full of distrust, prejudices and a permanent lack 
of understanding. 
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THE CHINESE PARIAN AND THE ZHENG 2§ CLAN 
MARITIME NETWORKS 


The period between 1567 and 1627 was one of a period of relative calm 
and prosperity in the South China Seas. Chinese trading relations were 
relaxed with the successive increases in the number of boats author- 
ised to leave the ports of Fujian.!! During the last decades of the six- 
teenth century, the large itinerant naval formations dedicated to piracy 
on the margins of legality disappeared from the seas of South East Asia, 
yet practices would persist which subverted the restrictions imposed. 
Together with the Portuguese establishment in Macao, and the opening 
of a viable trading connection between China and Japan, the arrival of 
the Spanish in the Philippines was a factor for channelling and stimulus 
in the dual process of trade and emigration: on the one hand, it pro- 
moted a considerable amount of Chinese emigration from the province 
of Fujian to the coast close to the island of Luzon, which accelerated 
from the last two decades of the sixteenth century, and also introduced 
this interchange of regional area into a large-scale trading route, which 
linked Acapulco with Manila and the coast of Fujian and which involved 
a new port of entry for silver in the form of Peruvian and Mexican sil- 
ver.!* The control of the commercial flow that it created was very impor- 
tant and highly attractive for the various trading networks that competed 
and interacted in the China seas, among which the Zheng # clan were 
notable and acquired a central role between the 1620s and the 1680s. 
The irruption of the Dutch into East China, which represented the 
exportation of the conflicts between the Spanish and the Dutch to 
the South China Seas, became a destabilising factor, which destroyed 
the regular trading routes and promoted the resurgence of piracy and 
illegal trade. After 1616, the immediate Dutch objective of obtaining 
profits with the taking of rival boats caused a series of recurring annual 
blockages of the port of Manila, coinciding with the arrival of the Manila 
Galleon loaded with Mexican silver (which was never captured by the 


John E. Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, in Jonathan 
Spence; John E. Wills (eds.), From Ming to Ching: Conquest, Region and Continuity in 
Seventeenth- Century China (New Haven: Yale University Press), 213. 

Chang T’ien-ts¢ (1934) Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644: A Synthesis of 
Portuguese and Chinese Sources (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 108; Dennis Flynn; Arturo Giraldez 
(1996) “China and the Spanish Empire”, Revista de Historia Economica 14.2, 309-338. 
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Dutch) or of the three or four dozen Chinese boats of between 25 and 
350 tonnes which are calculated to have visited Manila each year from 
Fujian in the favourable sailing season between March and June.!* In the 
specific case of the ascent and the consolidation of the Zheng clan, the 
collaboration with the Dutch of Zheng Zhilong #§2 78 (1604-1661), 
in command of three ships and a hundred men, in one of the frequent 
Dutch attacks on the Chinese junks which traded with Manila would be 
fundamental in this change.'* 

During the period which began between 1567 and the second dec- 
ade of the seventeenth century, the majority of Chinese junks and the 
emigrants who settled in Manila came from the prefecture of Zhangzhou 
# JI], the port of Yuegang FJ #—Haicheng #i#—the port which, since 
1567, had been permitted to annually charter dozens of junks with 
a licence to trade in the seas of Nanyang, the South China Seas. From 
the second decade of the seventeenth century and especially after 1627, 
a change occurred in the control and monopoly of the illegally trading 
Chinese naval fleets which moved their central area of operations towards 
the more northerly area dominated by the mercantile maritime power 
of the Zheng family, and which at that time was dominated by Zheng 
Zhilong, from the port of Quanzhou "| and from the area of Amoy, 
from what is today the city of Xiamen Jf, which was used as an oper- 
ational base for the fleet which was controlling the sea routes between 
Japan, Taiwan, Luzon and Batavia. This change also affected the ori- 
gin of the diaspora community of Chinese that had migrated to Manila. 
The old trading networks of Zhangzhou were to a large extent moved 
towards Macao due to Dutch pressure.!® When Zheng Zhilong managed 
to control the trade route of Manila (and that of Dutch Taiwan), the 
event coincided with the surrender of the maritime company of Zheng 
Zhilong to the Chinese authorities of Fujian and the agreement of legal 
recognition by the Chinese authorities in exchange for the pacification of 


'3Ernst van Veen (2001) “VOC Strategies in the Far East: 1605-1640”, Bulletin of 
Portuguese Japanese Studies 3, 90-96. 
4 John Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, 217. 


15Chang Pin-tsun (1983) Chinese Maritime Trade: The Case of Sixteenth-Century Fu- 
clten (Princeton: UMI Dissertation Services), 290. 
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the straits, controlling different smuggling and pirate factions and keep- 
ing the Dutch at bay.!° 

We can define the interactions, contacts and conflicts among the 
Spanish of Eastern Asia and the Chinese merchant maritime networks 
led by the Zheng Clan as a process of interaction between two merchant 
networks. The flamand jesuit Francisco Rogemont describes this Zheng 
maritime mercantile network in their valuable Relagam do Estado Politico 
Espiritual do Imperio da China, pellos annos de 1659 até 0 de 1666, pub- 
lished in Lisbon at 1672. In Rogemont’s words, Zheng Zhilong was a 
“principe dos navegantes”.‘’ The Zheng Clan maritime power involves 
interactions which largely took place in the areas of commerce and inter- 
mediation and which also include some episodes of diplomatic contact 
and non-implemented projects of military confrontation.!® 

We should also mention how the trading network organised around 
Zheng Zhilong would play its Dutch card (Fort Zeelandia) and _ its 
Spanish card (Manila) at the same time, making the most of the confron- 
tation between the Iberians, and managing to control both the route to 
the Dutch enclave in Taiwan, as well as the route to the Spanish enclave 
in the Philippines, and its connection to the Japanese area, through 
Hirado. In both cases, the driving force of the Fukienese migratory pro- 
cess was to convert the communities of the Chinese diaspora in Fort 
Zeelandia of Dutch Taiwan and in Manila of the Spanish Philippines into 
key pieces of this strategy. This period was to be that of greatest inten- 
sity in the Galleon trade and that of the boats from Fujian that went to 
Manila. It also coincides with the presence of the Spanish in the north of 
Taiwan, in Danshui and Jilong, between 1628 and 1642. The Spanish of 
Taiwan were unable to attract sufficient immigrants or Chinese traders 


16Patricia Carioti (1995) Zheng Chenggong (Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orientale), 
59-60. 


17“(Nicolao) ia nam era navegante mercantil, mas principe dos navegantes, com un cabe- 
daltam grosso que tinha juntamente correspondentes no Japan, em Manila, em Siam, na 
India & com seus antigos senhorios os portuguezes, mandando pera quasi todos os por- 
tos do Oriente suas naos cheias de mercancias da China”; Francisco Rogemont (1672) 
Relacam do Estado Politico Espiritual do Imperio da China, pellos annos de 1659 até 6 de 
1666 (Lisbon: Oficina da Ioam da Costa), 8. 


18John Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, 203; Paola 
Calanca (1997) “Piraterie et contrabande au Fujian: L’administration imperiale face a la 
mer: 17e-debut 19e siecle”, Astatische Studien 51.4, 979. 
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to be able to make their venture profitable, and, on the other hand, they 
found themselves excluded from trade with Japan. 

It is believed that in 1626 the maritime informal coalition, which had 
been initially led by Li Dan #¥ (d. 1625) and which was inherited by 
Zheng Zhilong, controlled 120 ships. The next year, the figure multiplied 
to 700, and in 1628, the governor of Fujian estimates that 1000 ships 
were under the control of the Zheng Clan.!? Together with this position 
of absolute control in the coastal context of Fujian, another determin- 
ing characteristic was also the key position in the intermediation between 
the different European commercial-imperial systems of the area and the 
Chinese coast. Li Dan and his successor Zheng Zhilong would intervene 
as an essential filter between the Chinese Empire and the Dutch of Fort 
Zeelandia, in Taiwan, reproducing the structure of Manila: Europeans 
were not permitted to enter China; however, permission, or “semi- 
permission”, was granted to Chinese fleets which left the coast to visit the 
European metropolis of East Asia to sell products in exchange for silver. 

At the end of the 1920s, trade between Manila and Fujian increased 
significantly. In 1632, it was calculated that more than 2 million Mexican 
pesos a year circulated between Manila and the coast of Fujian.?? The 
Franciscan friar, Antonio Caballero de Santa Maria [Li Andan] #3 
(1602-1669), mentioned the trading relationships of Zheng Zhilong 
with Manila in a letter written in 1660 to the governor of the Philippines 
in which he summarised Zheng Zhilong’s career, emphasising his move 
from pirate activities to the control of business in Manila based on his 
control of the land and sea in the area of Amoy. Antonio Caballero de 
Santa Maria mentioned the continuity of the domination of the Manila 
route by the Zheng Clan and pointed to the existence of the few ships 
from either Zhangzhou or from Quanzhou, which escaped his control.7! 


! Chang Pin-tsun (1983) Chinese Maritime Trade, 289-290. 


20William Atwell (1978) “The Tai-ch’ang, T’ien-ch’i and Ch’ung-chen Reigns, 1620- 
1644”, in Frederick W. Mote and Denis Twitchett (eds.), The Cambridge History of China, 
Vol. 7, pt. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 615. 


21 Antonio Caballero Santa Maria, 1660: “With power and command over sea and land, 
that comes from the King, he (Zheng Zhilong) no longer stole openly; rather, he domi- 
nated possessions and multiplied the treasure he had once stolen with his gains and tyran- 
nical oppression. From Anhai and Xiamen, where has was the lord, he sent his possessions 
to Manila and to other places and carried on this way until 1643 when the new Tartar King 
succeeded in this empire”; Otto Maas (1917) Cartas de China: Documentos inéditos sobre 
mistones franciscanas del siglo XVII, ed. Otto Maas (Sevilla: Est. Tipografia de J. Santigosa), 
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The first great leader of the new communities of Chinese mer- 
chant-pirates was Li Dan, named in Japanese sources as Captain Tojin 
F® A (Tangren), which means the Captain of the Tang or Captain of the 
Chinese. In other sources, he appears with the names of Andrea Dittis or 
Li Xu 3:78. The Spaniards called him “King of China” (Rey de China).?? 
He was probably born in Quanzhou, and he is said to have been one of 
the leaders of the Chinese community in Manila until he was condemned 
by the Spanish to serve as a galley slave as a punishment either for debts 
or due to a conflict over land claims.*? According to the chronology 
of the diary of Richard Cooks, Li Dan would have escaped his punish- 
ment in the galleys in 1607. According to this chronological account, it 
is highly possible that his punishment was related to the consequences 
of the rebellion of the Manila Chinese, which ended in the massacre of 
1603, and it is possible that his punishment in the galleys was related 
to the Spanish offensive in the Moluccan Islands in 1606, which ended 
in the conquest of Ternate. After fleeing Manila, Li Dan reappeared in 
Hirado, also as a leader of the Chinese community. In 1619, Bartolomé 
Martinez wrote his “Memorial acerca de la Utilidad de la conqutsta de 
Isla Hermosa” in which he refers also to a pirate known as the King of 
China. On the 26th of April 1626, Salvador Diaz also wrote about Li 
Dan, whom he described as a renegade Christian.7# 


118-122; José Borao et al. (2001) Spaniards in Taiwan, Vol. 2: 1642-1682 (Taibei: SMC 
Publishing Inc.), 578. 

In the diary of the British East India Company agent in Hirado, Richard Cooks, we find 
an entry for 1616, which states that Li Dan: “was governor of the Chinas at Manila in the 
Philippines and in the end the Spaniards picked a quarrel on purpose to seize all he had, to 
the value of more than 40.000 taels and put him into the galleys, from whence he escaped 
some 9 years since and came to Hirado where he has lived ever since”. John Wills (1979) 
“Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, 216-217. 


22 Carrington L. Goodrich and Fang Chaoying (eds.) (1976) Dictionary of Ming 
Biographies (New York: Columbia University Press), vol. 1, 871-872. 


?3In the diary of the British East India Company agent in Hirado, Richard Cooks, we 
find an entry for 1616, which states that Li Dan: “was governor of the Chinas at Manila 
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Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, 216-217. 

24“Q)s Olandeses da Ilha de Pescadores tinhao hua fortaleza com quatro baluartes e 
artilharia; E por quanto esta Ilha pertenece ainda as terras da China, O Chumpin Capitao 
Geral da Provincia de Foquiem, onde esta o Chincheo, foi 14 ter com os Holandeses, sendo 
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The survival of the mercantile links of Li Dan with Manila beyond 
that of the episode of 1604, which took him to the galleys, is verified by 
the testimony of a merchant from Manila who was looking for him in 
Hirado in 1615 in order to recover a debt. The unified coalition of pirate 
groups which Li Dan began in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century controlled a large quantity of boats and ports in the region. A 
brother of Li Dan controlled the Chinese community in Nagasaki, and a 
third brother lived on the Chinese coast and ensured him entry into the 
country.?° The incorporation of European military technology, together 
with the knowledge of languages and institutional, economic and com- 
mercial structures learned in Macao and Manila, converted these leaders 
of local communities into captivating figures with an enormous capacity 
to make the most of their tasks in mediation. In 1625, Zheng Zhilong 
(known in Spanish sources by the phoneticised names of Chinchila 
or Chinchilla or, more frequently as Nicolas Iquam, a name which he 
acquired in his childhood in Macao) succeeded Li Dan in the manage- 
ment of the main fleet of illegal Chinese merchants who were operat- 
ing in the straits of Formosa. Zheng Zhilong had grown up in Macao 
and maintained strong, personal and commercial connections with the 
Chinese and Portuguese community of Macao. According to the anon- 
ymous testimony of a short story about the two most important leaders 
in the Zheng Clan, dating from Manila in 1662, the pirate leader Zheng 
Zhilong spent several years in Manila.*° This alleged presence of Zheng 
Zhilong in Manila is supported by the testimony of the Dominican priest 
Victorio Riccio (1621—-1685).?7 


terceiro entre elles hum china christao avenegado chamado Lituan, que de Manila fugira 
com outros chinas por duevibas, e se fora para o Japao onde se ajuntou co os Holandeses 
em Firando, por vis deste disse o Chumpim aos Olandeses que aquella terra era del Rey da 
China por tanto se pasasem dali para a Ilha Fermosa”. Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid), mss. 
3015. 


>John Wills (1979) “Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang”, 216-217. 


26“Fste fue tan pobre que por no perecer de hambre pasé a esta ciudad de Manila (...) 
y vivid en el Parian, extramuros de ella, haciendo oficio de corredor o de regat6n”. Breve 
Historia de Iquam y Koxinga, Manila 1662, Archivo Ateneo de Manila, Anales Eclesiasticos 
de Philippinas, ff. 131-133; José Borao (2001) Spaniards in Taiwan, vol. 2, 580-585. 


27“Fue natural de un pequefio lugar de pescadores, llamado Chiochy, enfrente del puerto 
de Ganhay (Anhai), y viéndose miserable y pobre, determino probar su fortuna saliendo 
de su patria y de su reino. Pasdé primero a Macao, donde recibid el bautismo, y se llam6 
Nicolas, y de alli a Manila, ejercitandose en ambos lugares en oficios viles y bajos”. Victorio 
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Zheng Zhilong’s links with the Iberian metropolises of Asia (we 
should not forget that despite the ongoing rivalry, Macao and Manila 
belonged to the same crown between 1581 and 1640) did not come 
to an end in his infancy or childhood. This was explained by Antonio 
Caballero Santa Maria?® when he wrote in 1649 from the Amoy area 
(Xiamen), about how “the mandarin Yiquam”, in other words Zheng 
Zhilong, maintained close family contacts with Macao: his daughter was 
married in Macao to a man called Antonio Rodrigues, son of Manuel 
Bello?” 

The testimony of the Franciscan friar, Buenaventura Ibanez [Wen 
Dula] < ZF (1610-1690), is also of great interest, written in Anhai 
i on 3rd of February 1650. To certify the truthfulness of a series of 
descriptions he makes of the customs of the mandarins, he refers to the 
authority in the subject of Manuel Bello, who was in Beying for two years 
accompanying the “mandarin Iquam”. The most interesting piece of 
information is that the Franciscan friar indicated that the house in which 
he lived in Anhai belonged to precisely Manuel Bello of Macao, in other 
words, that the Franciscans of Anhai lived in a house belonging to Zheng 
Zhilong’s father-in-law.°° 

In this way, we can see how the two main leaders of the seven- 
teenth-century Chinese maritime informal power were essentially linked 


Riccio (1667) Hechos de la orden de predicadores en China, Archivo de la Provincia del 
Santo Rosario (APSR), Avila, China, vol. 1, 3; José Borao (2001) Spaniards in Taiwan vol. 
2.987. 


8 Antonio Caballero Santa Maria’s Chinese name was Li Andang #3. 


22“Este mandarin supradicho tenfa en Macao una hija suya, casada allf con un hijo de 
Manuel Bello, vecino de aquella ciudad, de la cual les hizo venir a esta con toda su familia 
y parentela antes de que se fuese a Pequin, a los cuales yo conoci y visité en Macao (...) A 
pocos dias después nos vino a visitar el dicho Manuel Bello y su hijo Antonio Rodriguez, 
que es el marido de la hija del mandarin”. Relaciodn del Franciscano Antonio Caballero 
sobre su llegada a Xiamen en 1649, comentando sobre Yquam y Koxinga [Otto Maas 
(1917) 28-41 J. 
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to the two Iberian capitals of East Asia, Manila and Macao.*! This is a 
fact, which might seem irrelevant; however, it shows how the Zheng clan 
maritime power arose in a world where the presence of the Iberians and 
the Dutch altered all the rules of the game and the trading horizons in 
the maritime area of East Asia. 

The perception of complicity and close relationship between the 
Chinese communities of Manila and the Zheng Clan appears in sev- 
eral testimonies. Therefore, for example, the Franciscan friar, Antonio 
Caballero de Santa Maria #%'@ (1602-1669), commented on this 
link, from the times of Zheng Zhilong to those of Zheng Chenggong, 
in a letter to the Governor of Manila dated 12th of January 1660.*7 
Antonio Caballero de Santa Maria #')%'# insists on this involvement of 
the Zheng in Manila trading when he warned about the plans to con- 
quer Manila that Koxinga might have been hatching. In a letter to the 
Governor of Manila, dated 12th of January 1660, he asked them not 
to trust Zheng Chenggong. He deduced that most of the Chinese in 
Manila were loyal to the Ming dynasty and that, after the failure of the 
Nanjing offensive of 1659, Zheng Chenggong could propose the inva- 
sion of the Philippines.** 


31The flamand jesuit Francisco Rogemont affirms that Zheng Chenggong in their 
infancy lives some years in Manila: “Era este mogo filho de Nicolao & de hua molher nat- 
ural do japao &, nuga for a instruido na fé, ne recebera o santo bautismo, os bautismo, 
Os primeros annos de sua mocidade passou parte em Manila co os castellanos, & parte na 
ilha Fermosa co os olandeses, com os quais tinha um grande conhecimento a amistade”; 
Francisco Rogemont (1672) Relacam, 14. 


32 Antonio Caballero de Santa Maria, 1660: “La mayor parte de los champanes chinos 
de comercio que a esa ciudad van y han ido desde los tiempos referidos en que comenz6 
el referido corsario Chinchill6n, después de él lo han continuado hasta el presente el dicho 
corsario Cuesing, su hijo, todos son y han sido cargados de haciendas suyas o robadas o 
compradas de plata no suya, sino también robada y precedida de lo que han saqueado”. 
Otto Maas (1917) Cartas de China, 118-122. 


33“Supe después aca, por una que ha poco recibf de Manila, haberse dicho en esta ciudad 
que el maritimo corsario del puerto de Emuy (Amoy, Xiamen), de donde salen para alla 
el mayor numero de champanes del comercio, pretendia pasar con poder a Manila para 
levantarse con la tierra. (...) Bien es que esa ciudad e Islas se recelen de este corsario que, 
frustrado de salir aca con su ambicioso intento, puede ser que intente pasar a Manila, que 
ya tiene alla buen nimero de su gente, que su divisa de reconocerle a él y negarle la obedi- 
encia al nuevo rey tartaro que hoy tiene este sinico imperio es no cortarse el cabello, como 
esos chinos del parian”; José Borao et al. (2001) Spaniards in Taiwan, vol. 2, 578. 
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This does not mean that the Chinese of Manila were organically or 
systematically linked to or dependent on the Zheng Zhilong Clan, 
nor that from 1625, the Chinese junks that came into Manila always 
belonged to the Zheng’s trading network. After the military confronta- 
tion of 1633-1634 between the Dutch boats and the Chinese traders’ 
boats led by Zheng Zhilong, there was a period of tense calm, marked 
by fierce commercial rivalry. Zheng Zhilong based his force and his com- 
mercial strategy on complicity and collaboration with both his supporters 
and close allies on the China coast as well as with the various Chinese 
communities of the diaspora in Southeast Asia. 

In the blockage of the port of Xiamen in 1633-1634, which the 
Dutch governor of Taiwan, Hans Putmans, promoted, one of the 
objectives followed was that of forcing the opening of a trading flow 
between Fort Zeelandia and the ports of Fujian, but at the same time, 
it was designed to impede the access of the Chinese junks to Manila. 
The objective was the monopolisation of the commercial flow with 
the Chinese coast. This was stated in the letters that the Putmans and 
Zheng Zhilong** exchanged. Zheng Zhilong’s fleet attacked and 
defeated the boats of the Dutch East India Company in Liaoluo #}## 
Bay, in front of the Isle of Jinmen 42f'J (Quemoy). This victory con- 
solidated the position in the area of the trading clan organised around 
Zheng Zhilong. This supremacy was recognised by the Ming authorities, 
which appointed him Vice Military Commander of Fujian (fu zongbing 
#48), aware that the only way of having any kind of control over the 
waters of the straits was by setting up alliances with the pirate fleets of 
Zheng Zhilong. After the military confrontation of 1633-1634 between 
the Dutch boats and the Chinese traders’ boats led by Zheng Zhilong, 
there was a period of tense calm, marked by fierce commercial rivalry. 
Zheng Zhilong based his force and his commercial strategy on com- 
plicity and collaboration with both his supporters and close allies on the 
China coast as well as with the various Chinese communities of the dias- 
pora in Southeast Asia. 

Diverse Spanish sources attribute the second rebellion of the Chinese 
of the Parian of Manila, which broke out in November 1639, to Zheng 


34Charles R. Boxer (1941) “The Rise and Fall of Nicholas Iquan”, T’ien Hsia Monthly 
GR yee) 
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Zhilong’s direct influence.*° The rebellion was brutally repressed by the 
Spanish authorities, as had happened on previous occasions. The imme- 
diate triggering of this rebellion is attributed to the outbreak of a process 
of discontentment with the abuses of the “protector of the Chinese”, in 
other words, the governor of the Chinese community, Luis Arias Moya, 
in the agricultural area of Calamba. It was also said that the Chinese of 
Manila were keen to do away with the existing conditions. According to 
diverse sources, the rebellion had Zheng Zhilong as its clear instigator 
and direct inspiration from a distance: the Dominican father responsi- 
ble for the evangelisation of the Chinese of the Parian, father Alberto 
Collares (1610-1673), warned people several times after 1638, of the ill- 
will that was reigning in the Parian.*° 

In a report printed in Madrid in 1642, it explained how the leaders 
of the rebellion exchanged letters with Zheng Zhilong (called Iquan 
Sanglus). The rebellion that broke out at the beginning of November 
1639 occurred unexpectedly early. The uncontrolled feeling of pop- 
ular discontent did not wait until the planned date, which foresaw a 
rebellion and later naval intervention and invasion of Manila by Zheng 
Zhilong just before Christmas 1639.°” The Governor of the Philippines, 
Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera (d. 1660; governor from June 1635- 
August 1644), corroborated this intervention of Zheng Zhilong and 
attributed the rebellion to the result of an agreement between Captain 
Icoa (Zheng Zhilong) and the Dutch. According to this agreement, 
Zheng Zhilong would have sent 3000 soldiers to Manila camouflaged as 
traders, waiting for the right moment to take to their arms and seize the 


city,” 


3° About the Taiwan Rebellion in 1652, see Johannes Huber (1990) “Chinese Settlers 
Against the Dutch East India Company: The Rebellion Led by Kuo-Huai-i on Taiwan in 
1652”, in Eduard B. Vermeer (ed.), Development and Decline of Fukien Province in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centurtes (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 265-296. 


36Francisco Colin (1902-1904) “Labor Evangélica de la Compafiia de Jesis en las 
Islas Filipinas”, in Pablo Pastells (ed.), Nueva edicion ilustrada con copia de notas y docu- 
mentos para la critica de la historia general de la soberania de Espana en Filipinas, vols. 3 
(Barcelona: Compafiia General de Tabacos de Filipinas), 736. 

37 Alberto Santamaria (1966) “The Chinese Paridn”, in Alfonso Felix (ed.), The Chinese 
in the Philippines: 1570-1770 (Manila: Solidaridad Publishing House), 103. 

38Fray Joaquin Martinez de Zuniga [d. 1672] (1893) Estadismo de las islas filipinas, o 


mis viajes por este pais (1800), vol. 1, ed. Emilio R. Wenceslao (Madrid: Imprenta de la 
Viuda de M. Minuesa de los Rios), 48-54. 
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The immediate triggers of the second great Sangley rebellion in 1639 
were, on the one hand, the drastic reduction in the arrival of silver in 
Manila and, on the other, the restrictions and abuses imposed by the 
Spanish authorities on the Chinese. The deterioration of trading rela- 
tions was what sparked off the conflict. The desire of Governor Hurtado 
de Corcuera that the Sangleys of the Parian should be obliged to grow 
rice in the surrounding areas of Manila also influenced.*”? The Sangleys, 
who paid expensive rent for their dwellings, workshops and shops in the 
Parian, refused to obey and violence broke out. 

In 1635, the Royal Visitor, Pedro de Quiroga Lopez de Ulloa, set up 
a rigorous regime of intervention on the Galleon.*® Governor Sebastian 
Hurtado de Corcuera had not allowed the two galleons that were about 
to sail to Acapulco to set sail: his pretext was that there was an excess 
of Chinese goods in New Spain. In 1636, an investigation was made in 
Acapulco promoted by the Crown, following the directives of the dom- 
inant mercantile system that aimed to stop the draining of Mexican sil- 
ver to China. The investigation centred on the determination of the 
real volume of the exchanges of the Manila Galleon. The person com- 
missioned for this job was Don Pedro de Quiroga y Moya (d. 1637). 
The galleon that reached Acapulco that year carried goods for a declared 
value of 800,000 pesos. Quiroga’s investigation determined that the real 
value was five times greater: 4 million pesos. The royal commissioner, 
Don Pedro Quiroga y Moya, ordered all the goods to be seized. In the 
following years, this decisively altered the trade between Manila and the 
traders of the other Asian ports that went to the Philippines—especially 
Xiamen and Macao—to sell their products. The silver that arrived that 
year in the Manila Galleon was clearly insufficient to pay the debts that 
the Spanish had contracted with the Chinese and Portuguese traders. We 
should remember that, to a large degree, the Galleon operated within a 
credit system. The drastic decrease in the flow of silver complicated the 
situation between 1637 and 1639. Tension broke out creating one of 


3° William L. Schurtz (1992) El galeén de Manila (Madrid: Ediciones de Cultura 
Hispanica), 111. 
49William L. Schurtz (1992) El galeén de Manila, 82. 
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the recurrent rebellions of the Parian: the Chinese community rose up 
and created a rebellion which, like earlier and later ones, was repressed 
to blood and fire by the Spanish authorities between 20th of November 
1639 and 15 March 1640, producing a practical extermination of the 
Chinese of Manila, as had happened in 1603.*! 


*l George Bryan Souza (1986) The Survival of Empire: Portuguese Trade and Society in 
China and the South China Sea, 1630-1754 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 81; 
Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson (1973) The Philippine Islands: 1493-1898, vol. 
29 (Mandaluyong: Rizal Cachos Hermanos), 208-258; Benjamim Videira Pires (1987) 
A viagem de comércio Macau-Manila nos séculos XVI a XIX (Macau: Centro de Estudos 
Maritimos de Macau), 28. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Port Cities in the Gulf and the Red Sea 
During the Long Eighteenth Century 
(c. 1720-c. 1840): General Characteristics 
and Some Comparisons with Southeast Asia 


René J. Barendse 


The general characteristics of the ‘extended or long eighteenth century’ 
as it is now often called in the literature in the Arabian seas, and arguably 
in the Indian Ocean at large, were what Tony Reid calls the ‘last stand of 
Asian autonomies’: despite the rise of European colonialism and global 
trading networks ‘traditional’ Asian trade remained equal or expanded 
throughout Asia. I would tentatively link this to a global process that 
I call the ‘take-off’? into modern economic growth.! 


! Anthony Reid (1997) The Last Stand of Asian Autonomies: Responses to Modernity in the 
Diverse States of Southeast Asta and Korea (London: Macmillan). 


Much of the material in this chapter is a summary of René Barendse (2009) The 
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The great transformation or the decisive modernising push came only 
in the mid-nineteenth century with the twin impact of the cotton boom 
in the sixties of the nineteenth century and the completion of the Suez 
Canal. The American Civil War caused a surge in the exports of cotton 
from Bombay, the profits of which were later on to be invested in the 
Bombay cotton mills. For the overwhelming bulk of the capital to finance 
this cotton boom was furnished by the very same Bania merchants that 
had previously invested in the trade to Persia, the Red Sea and Africa.? 

The great transition also came with the rise of navigation under steam 
for trajectories within the Arabian seas, which caused such British-based 
shipping firms as Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company to take a 
direct interest in the trade. The traditional Arab and Indian shipown- 
ers had great difficulties competing with these faster and cheaper ships 
to convey bulk cargos whereas the government contracts of the raj were 
allowed to such British firms more or less routinely. And it was finally 
caused by the rise of the Red Sea as a major conduit of European-Asian 
trade with the construction of the Suez Canal. Throughout the history 
of the Arabian seas, there had been a rivalry between the Red Sea and the 
Gulf: when the first closed, the former opened. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the former definitely dominated the trade of the Arabian seas and 
the latter became a, sleepy, placid backwater, and a mare britanica, unlike 
in the eighteenth century when it had constantly been awake to marching 
armies since so much of the world’s trade was flowing through it. 

However, there was a degree of continuity: there had already been 
a boom in both shipping and interestingly enough in shipbuilding— 
since all the wood needed had to be imported—in the Red Sea in the 
1830s that fostered, however, on Jedda and its wealthy Arab/Egyptian 
merchant class and on the rather more modest towns of the Hadramawt 
rather than on the British-controlled ports or on British shipping. This 
shipping boom probably was related to the decline of the fleet from 
Surat and from Malabar that had provided the bulk of shipping to the 
Red Sea previously and to the reinvestment of profits gathered in the 
Red Sea (coffee) trade in the eighteenth century.° 


*Radhe S. Rungta (1970) The Rise of Business Corporations in India 1851-1900 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) is the standard account. 

$William G. Clarence-Smith (2002) “The Rise and Fall of Hadhrami Arab Shipping in 
the Indian Ocean, c. 1750-c. 1940”, in David Parkin and Ruth Barnes (eds.), Ships and the 
Development of Maritime Technology in the Indian Ocean (London: Routledge), 237-242. 
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It would be too easy to say that there was no colonial break between 
the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century with the rise of the 
British dominion in India. For the nineteenth century, it surely is risky 
‘to study a colonial economy without perceiving colonialism’ as the dean 
of Indian historians, Irfan Habib, warned us. The colonial impact on the 
Indian economy should be taken quite seriously and one should be on 
one’s guard for an unwitting apologetic for colonialism by slighting the 
colonial impact.* 

But precisely since in their reporting colonial officials tended to por- 
tray themselves as near omnipotent or, in the case of the British residents 
in the Gulf, tended to vastly overrate their own influence, the European 
role can equally well easily be overvalued: Asians as much participated in 
the take-off as Europeans did and, though undoubtedly linked to the rise 
of the British Empire in Asia, this economic take-off was not caused by it. 
The British should not be overlooked but there was a large and autono- 
mous Asian sphere too. 

This is perhaps less clearly recognised in the literature on South Asia 
than it is on that on the Middle East where the European impact tends 
to be increasingly diminished as opposed to purely internal factors that 
were completely beyond the West’s impact. In the latter scholarship, 
then the eighteenth century is increasingly perceived as an age of general 
prosperity rather than as an age of its putative decline—though Iran is 
a major exception here as the 1722 revolution and the lengthy wars of 
Nadir Shah had disastrous effects, nor did the peace and prosperity of 
the ‘long seventeenth century’ really return there until the beginning of 
the nineteenth and the period of Nadir Shah had permanently weakened 
central power there. The Qajar state was far less powerful and far less 
centralised than the Safavid one.° 

In the literature in India too the eighteenth century is now gener- 
ally perceived as an age of prosperity rather than as the dark age wedged 
between the glories of the Mughal Empire of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the colonial period it was considered earlier—and admittedly 
Habib still perceives it as such. It was an age of expansion, tremendous 


*Irfan Habib (1997) Essays in Indian History Towards a Marxist Perspective (New Delhi: 
Tulika). 


5A good recent overview of the ‘Arabian’ part of the Arabian seas in this period—but 


weak on India—is Beatrice Nicolini (2007) L’Oceane Indico orientale: scorct di storia 
(Monza: Polimetrica), 19-59. 
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dynamism and opportunity for a rising rural ‘gentry,’ as for bankers and 
merchant. The eighteenth century was in a way more dynamic and the 
colonial period less so than the older literature supposed. This is, of 
course, broadly similar to what is argued in the literature on other parts 
of Asia ranging from Japan through Ching China to Siam or even to Java 
too, though in the latter case the expansion of trade and shipping was 
closely linked to the rise of the colonial state, much as it was in Bengal.® 
The shipping of Bengal was booming after 1757 but the standards of 
living of the population were dropping and most wealth generated was 
pocketed by the British—exactly what seems to have occurred in Java in 
the same period too.’ 

So, the chronology of the period has to be revised. While the colonial 
impact on the trade of the Bay of Bengal is undeniable—for the Dutch 
did try to constrict the trade of the Indonesian archipelago to them- 
selves, the British were the main interlopers there and Indian trade to 
the Archipelago dwindled after c. 1780—on the trade of the Arabian seas 
it was much more muted: until the eighties of the nineteenth century. 
This part of the Indian Ocean was not carved up between colonial states 
and far less tightly controlled by the Bombay Navy than the Straights of 
Malacca were by the Dutch and British. If these were the ray’s frontiers, 
much like Borneo and the Straits of Malacca—as Eric Tagliacozzo puts 
it—were certainly very porous frontiers with a vast amount of trade—and 
finances—filtering through.® 

And, moreover, such rulers as the imams of Oman and Iran’s Qajars 
could at the very least try to utilise European rivalries to keep the 
Europeans somewhat at bay. It is of course not necessary to deal with 
the Anglo/Russian continental great game here but the great game had 
ambiguous effects. On the one hand, it stifled virtually all attempts of the 


©The paradigmatic statement is Kenneth Pomeranz (2000) The Great Divergence: Europe, 
China and the Making of the Modern World (Princeton: Princeton University Press)—but 
note that Pomeranz is not very reliable on India. For Java see Gerrit Knaap (1996) Shallow 
Waters, Rising Tide: Shipping and Trade in Java Around 1775 (Dordrecht: KITLYV). 


7Henry T. Colebrooke (1806) Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal (Calcutta and London: The Author). 
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Qajars to internal reforms, yet the Qajars could on the other hand use 
the Russian /English rivalry to retain some, at times a lot, leeway.’ 

Again, Oman—though it was the oldest and staunchest ally of the 
British since 1650 and arguably used the British support to attain its par- 
amount position over the Swahili sultanates—in turn adroitly used the 
French bogey to keep the British residents somewhat at a distance and 
from running internal affairs of their state.!° Arab states still enjoyed 
a considerable leeway vis a vis the British throughout the early nine- 
teenth century—partly due to European rivalries, partly too since the 
Indian traders working under the Union Jack were easy hostages. The 
humdrum daily work of the British consuls in the Gulf was to intercede 
on behalf of the Indian merchants functioning under the Union Jack, 
much as they liked to dream up grand continental vision and strategies to 
relieve boredom in their spare time. 

And the most critical event of the eighteenth century throughout 
the Middle East was undoubtedly the collapse of the Safavid Empire in 
1722 and critical too was the Omani Civil War in the 1720s and 1730s. 
In the nineteenth century, the critical events were the establishment of 
Qajar rule over the Gulf in the early nineteenth century, the Wahhibya 
inroads into Muscat in the 1820s—an important factor in the eventual 
move of the seat of the imams from Naswa to Zanzibar as Oman became 
increasingly unsafe—and in the Red Sea the expansion of the armies of 
Mehmed Ali’s Egypt into the Hijaz and Yemen. None of these events 
had much to do with the Europeans. The history of the Arabian seas 
can therefore not be as conveniently divided into pre-colonial and colo- 
nial as South and Southeast Asia history can be. Instead I would argue 
there was a gradual transition to modernity in the 1860s and 1870s and 
perhaps a long ‘eighteenth century’ paradoxically ranging from 1722 to 
the 1840s, in which, above all, the continuity prevailed of no centralised 
regime ruling over either the Gulf or the Red Sea and in which the trade 
was in the same ‘Asian’—whatever that may be—hands as before. 


°The standard treatment of the great game with characteristic neglect of any and all 
economic factors is Malcolm Yapp (1972) Strategies of British India (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press). 

10See Patricia Risso (1987) Oman and Muscat: An Early Modern History (Beckenham: 
Croom Helm). 
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Port CITIES 


Just as in Southeast Asia before 1800 the port cities of the Gulf and Red 
Sea were generally fairly small places. The largest city of the Gulf with 
40,000-—60,000 inhabitants was Basra. Bandar Abbas during its height in 
the seventeenth century had some 20,000 inhabitants, dwindling dur- 
ing the eighteenth century’s crisis to only a few thousand. The major 
port of Kung/Lingeh may have had some 5000 inhabitants. Muscat had 
some 8000 inhabitants under the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, 
30,000 inhabitants at the end of the eighteenth century, a recovery of 
the sharp fall of the population during Oman’s civil war, when much of 
its population fled the city, rising to perhaps 50,000 in the nineteenth, 
foremost reflecting the city’s importance as a hub of the trade between 
the Middle East and East Africa—though the Muscati traders were truly 
ubiquitous in the early nineteenth century. Kuwait’s population was 
no more than a few thousand, perhaps 5000-6000 in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the Red Sea al-Mukka had no more than 10,000 inhabitants and 
probably less, Jedda some 40,000 in the early nineteenth century. Aden, 
the main port of Yemen may have had some 10,000 inhabitants during 
its height in the sixteenth century—but only 3,000 on the British occu- 
pation. It then grew rapidly during British rule but probably still did not 
surpass the 6,000 inhabitants by the end of the century. Though of 
major local significance to them, it still resembled a bunkering station in 
the middle of nowhere.!! 

Such port cities were dwarfed by large cities in interior; thus eight- 
eenth-century Baghdad had some 120,000 inhabitants and still some 
60-—80,000 in the nineteenth century. A reasonable estimate would give 
Isfahan under Safavid rule 200,000 inhabitants, some 60,000 in the late 
eighteenth century and nineteenth century. Teheran had at the begin- 
ning of that century some 40,000 inhabitants, increasing to 100,000 by 
the middle and 350,000 at the end of the century. 

That the port cities were fairly small is partly due to the problems 
in supplying them. Muscat for example received its rice from Mangalur 
and other ports on the Kanara Coast (as was Goa and the Portuguese- 
Muscati struggle of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth century 


Reuben Ahroni (1994) The Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill), 40. 
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revolved around the rice trade). This also made Muscat quite depend- 
ent on the British later on, as they controlled the supplies of Muscat 
from both the Kanara Coast and from Bengal—the latter trade entirely 
controlled by British firms, the former rather by the Muscatis them- 
selves.—The importance of Bengal appears to have increased in the late 
eighteenth century and that of Kanara decreased. The pattern will be 
familiar: whereas the population was starving and per capita consump- 
tion of rice in Bengal declining, it turned to a major exporter of food 
to the entire Indian Ocean in the late eighteenth century. And that 
Muscat depended on Bengal for its vital supplies was one reason why the 
Busayydis were virtually forced to stay on good terms with the British. 
The hinterland of Oman was a different proposition as that was self- 
sufficient in food and had long supplied modest amounts of sugar, a 
trade that was the backbone of the exports of Oman to other ports in the 
Gulf throughout the early modern period and still was in the nineteenth 
century. 

Similarly so in al-Mukka which had to a major extent to survive on 
imported Indian rice (in the late eighteenth century most of that came 
from Bengal as well, an interesting shift from the previous period when 
it mostly came from Kanara). So, too, finally, Jedda imported rice from 
India but Jedda was mainly supplied from Egypt—the supplies of grain 
and rice being both part of the habitual subsidy of the Egyptian govern- 
ment to the Dar al- Madina of Jidda and to Mecca to support the ayy. 

Furthermore, the port cities were constantly ravaged by epidem- 
ics. For, as they were located at the interstices of the different disease- 
environments of Europe, Africa and the Middle East, they transmitted 
pathogens in all directions. This was incidentally one reason, why African 
slaves were preferred to European ones!*—or the in the eighteenth cen- 
tury more common and cheaper Indian ones in the Gulf—because they 
were thought to be more resistant to sickness. 

And no doubt, even aside from the epidemics, the Persian Gulf cit- 
ies were far from the most delightful of places to put it mildly. Bushire, 
for example, was described ‘as the most detestable city I visited in all 
of Asia. No vegetation or at least a palm-tree or two; two story white 
houses; alleys reduced to the utmost narrowness for the sake of shade 


!2Ror though the supplies from western Europa had dried up—except for incidental cap- 
tives of war—there was into the nineteenth century a fairly large supply of slaves from the 
Caucasus. 
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and coolness; a year-round sunbath, especially intolerable in summer; a 
temperature which I found mounting to 110 Fahrenheit, but which can 
rise to 125 in the shade and, finally, the glittering sun over the warm, 
salt, lifeless deserts of the Persian Gulf’.!° This lament was written in the 
1840s but might as well have been written a century before. 

Some of those port cities—such as Hudayda and Bandar Lingeh in 
the eighteenth century—were but shifting campsites or fairs that were 
strongly dependent on roads to the interior and that lacked a large resi- 
dent population, such as the ones to the coffee fairs at Bait al-Faki in the 
former case, that to Lar and on to Kerman and Shiraz in the latter. Such 
places were really but overgrown fishing villages whose rise depended 
on political or economic circumstances and whose prosperity primarily 
depended on the roads to the interior, which rose or fell depending on 
the traffic along the routes. 

In the older literature—and as I actually argued myself in a mean- 
while also perhaps ‘older’ study!+—this was supposed to be the typical 
pattern of the Indian Ocean merchant cities as a ‘cultural and ecological 
type’. These towns, because they lacked a fixed population or a strong 
corporate identity, were supposedly quite different from European mer- 
chant cities; they were more akin to the European fairs at, say, Bergen op 
Zoom or perhaps—because their scale far transcended any local trade— 
to those of Leipzig. Certainly, in the eighteenth century Leipzig and 
Lingeh were actually the western and the eastern pole of a network of 
linked fairs that tied the trade of Prussia to that of India. It was criss- 
crossed by Greek and Serbian Orthodox merchants with major Greek 
firms having agents in Bahrain as much as Leipzig. 

These were, however, exceptional cases: most cities instead boasted 
a strong corporate urban identity and a considerable degree of munici- 
pal pride. The fairs surely rose with the trade routes to the interior and 
disappeared with them, but many other cities had a venerable history, 
boasted an equally honoured urban ruling class, and some trade was 
always flowing through them for hundreds, nay thousands of years: con- 
sider cases such as Suhar, already a major port in Roman times, as-Sur 
or Muscat and, of course, venerable Aden that has a two thousand years 


13Sven Hedin (1998) My Life as an Explorer (New Delhi: Asian Educational Services 
[Reprint]), 38. 

14René J. Barendse (1991) “Traders and Port Cities in the Western Indian Ocean in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century”, Revista cultural de Macau 13, 105-131. 
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history behind it, or indeed Bahrain and Rig that had already featured 
as fulcrums of trade in respectively Babylonian times, and the ninth to 
twelfth century !° 

This had partly to do with their surroundings too that supported a rela- 
tively large rural population. So Rig, Muscat, Suhar and as-Sur could exist 
or at the very least subsist from exporting dates, horses and grain from 
their surroundings. Rig/Bushire, for instance, exported grain throughout 
the Gulf from the sixteenth right up to the nineteenth century; so that 
there was always bound to be some port at that location. And Aden—while 
deficient in food—always had the frankincense trade. This was a common, 
humdrum local and regional commerce that could occasionally switch into 
a higher gear to embrace the oceanic trade as profits of basic trades were 
invested in such ‘high trades’. This interestingly even holds for Bandar 
Abbas that dwindled from one of the Indian Ocean’s main ports in the 
seventeenth century to a drowsy small town by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth as most large traders escaped the chaos there to settle in Muscat 
and Bushire. It remained, however, a busy centre for local coastwise trade; 
it was not a major oceanic port anymore but in its proper local context it 
was still quite a significant harbour, trading centre and busy agricultural 
market.!° 

Main ports, such as Bandar Abbas in the seventeenth century and 
early eighteenth century, served as centres for distribution: with the 
direct surroundings, the hinterland and through coasting navigation with 
the ‘foreland’. And such ‘foreland’ trade might gear into ‘high trade’ if 
circumstances were propitious as in the striking case of Kuwait that had 
always supported some coasting trade and fishing but that quite suddenly 
turned to a major centre of oceanic trade in the 1750s as a new caravan 
route was established between Kuwait and Aleppo and a sulphur mine 
was found near Kuwait—this being well fitted as ballast for ships. 

They served as banking and clearance centres too and as ‘primary 
spot’ or ‘staple markets’. This concept needs elaborating: it is a way of 
pushing down transaction costs in two ways: first by the centralisation of 


15Two good studies of such old port towns are Fredrik Barth (1982) Sohar: Culture 
and Society in an Omani Town (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press) and for coastal 
Hadramawt Linda Boxberger (2012) On the Edge of Empire: Hadhramawt, Emigration, 
and the Indian Ocean, 1880s—1930s (New York: SUNY Press), 41-123. 


16Muhammad ‘Ali Sadid al-Saltaneh (Kababi) [1870-1941] (1966) Bandar ‘abbas va 
Xaly-e Fars: A‘Tam al-nas fi ahval-e Bandar-e ‘abbas (Teheran: Ketabkhaneye-markazt). 
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commercial information in one place and, second, by fostering the fixa- 
tion of basic prices in one place—which price can then be used as guide- 
line by traders at other ones. Goods were stocked in one place and if they 
then fetched better prices at another sent there. This is, in principle, not 
all too different from Europe where, too, information and transaction 
costs were paramount to the rise of such major entrepots as Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. !7 

In the Gulf, Bandar Abbas had clearly this function as a fulcrum 
both for information and for storing goods in the seventeenth century 
and early eighteenth century, but much of that activity appears to have 
shifted to Kuwait by the 1780s for the lower Gulf and for the transit 
trade between the Gulf and Syria and to Muscat for the upper reaches of 
the Gulf. And prices in Gulf were practically level in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and nineteenth century with only a 4-5% difference in high-value 
goods. Probably Jedda had in the eighteenth century and nineteenth 
century an identical function for the Red Sea area. That area, however, 
was at an interstice of different pricing systems between Egypt and 
Hadramawt/Yemen—prices were lower in Hadramawt (which seems to 
have had Indian Ocean rather than Middle Eastern price levels) than they 
were in Egypt. 

Some cities were placed under a hinterland regime, such as Bandar 
Abbas under the Safavid Empire and Basra under the Mamluqs. Those 
central authorities charged far higher custom revenues than the small 
sheikdoms or emirdoms did and since these were commonly farmed for a 
short term the custom officials habitually tried to squeeze the merchants 
for as long as they were in power. Administrative malpractices were com- 
monly exaggerated in the European sources of the eighteenth century 
since the Europeans wanted better treatment than Asian merchants and 
commonly demanded privileges nobody but themselves thought they 
were entitled to and thus mightily exaggerated their irrationality but 
such extortions of officials did surely occur. And they were very much in 
particular directed against foreign merchants with limited political lev- 
erage, such as the Gujarati banias in Yemen, who traded there entirely 
at the Sa’na imams permission and were as both wealthy and highly 
industrious unbelievers often resented by the administration as much 
as the population, so that the former repeatedly grasped to exemplary 


'7Bor the model used here see Clé Lesger (2001) Handel in Amsterdam ten tijde van de 
opstand (Hilversum: Verloren). 
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punishments.!® This was much less so for the vastly more numerous 
Indian Muslim Khodja and Bohra merchants, though. And it ought 
to be added that many of these tax farmers were merchants themselves 
(almost all valis of Mukka had a merchant background) who pursued 
their own business while in office, so that obviously they did their utmost 
to pester any competitors away. 

But the merchants could retaliate and did, though obviously this was 
easier in towns that disposed of an ancient and powerful merchant class, 
such as Muscat, than it was in such ones as Bandar Abbas and later on 
in Bushire, where there were but few resident large merchants. The his- 
tory of the Gulf is beset by merchant strikes, protests and violence. For 
(certainly in the unsettled conditions of the eighteenth century) they 
could bribe neighbouring sheikhs to at the very least pester—or at best 
throw—seriously annoying officials out.!? 

The trade-off here was that the central authorities were far better in 
guarding the roads to the interior than the city states were. It often made 
sense to pay far higher custom revenues in centrally controlled ports 
as sums were laid aside for the protection of the routes to the interior 
from them. Such at least was the system under the Safavids where road 
patrols and road stations were funded from the revenues of caravanserais 
and this was the case in nineteenth-century Bushire as well. In Ottoman 
Basra custom revenues paid a system of institutionalised bribes to the 
local sheikhs to keep the tracks to the interior at peace, partly accounting 
for the wealth of the Muntafiq tribe that patrolled the tracks in this sec- 
tion of the Arabian desert, though escalating quarrels about whom was 
to garner such spoils led to a split among the Huwaila in the 1830s.?° 

Similarly, the city state could buy such protection or pay regu- 
lar tribute to authorities in the interior. But in the eighteenth century 
and nineteenth century, the degree of central control over the port cit- 
ies was mostly but nominal; town might hand some tribute to Shiraz or 
Sa’na and accept the nomination of a vali from either but might evict 


18The classic treatment is Ashin Das Gupta (1994) “Indian Merchants in the Red Sea”, 
reprinted in Ashin Das Gupta, Merchants of Maritime India (Ashgate: Variorum), though 
my interpretation is slightly different from Das Gupta’s. 

Vanessa Martin (2005) The Qajar Pact: Bargaining and the State in Nineteenth 
Century Iran (London: I.B. Tauris), 29-48. 

20Hala M. Fattah (1997) The Politics of Regional Trade in Iraq, Arabia, and the Gulf 
1745-1900 (Albany: New York University Press), 135-137. 
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them and seek another protector if they disliked him. Such was the case 
with Bushire that was really under the control of its own sheikh of the 
Mazkur clan rather than of Shiraz up to the 1790s; such too it was at 
Bandar Abbas whose sheikh in the late eighteenth century constantly 
wavered between submitting to the shah of Iran or the imam of Oman 
and claimed protection from both. And he was therefore really under the 
control of neither. This might also include such places as Mukalla vis a 
vis the imamate of Yemen and the rival sheikhs of Khisn. 

All this obviously much resembles the pattern in that other critical 
bottleneck of the Indian Ocean trade, the Malacca Straits, where too 
there was a pattern of small and rival sultanates whose jurisdiction cov- 
ered but a few miles of territory and one of subordinate chiefs who at 
times pledge allegiance to one party to another at another time. And that 
is much as one would have expected since the ‘legal pluralism’ that was 
typical for the Indian Ocean trade was best safeguarded by a ‘city state’ 
types of regimes. 

This commerce had traditionally been arranged in a system of auton- 
omous nations under their own proper jurisdiction, for at least matters 
concerning claims on property, where the communities could settle 
these matters among themselves and this was best guarded in a situation 
where the ruler himself was a merchant and would sympathise with or 
at least be closely tied to the merchants. This applies as much to sev- 
enteenth-century Atjeh as it does to eighteenth-century Kuwait, where 
the al-Sabah family were also the leading merchants. And the sheikhs in 
the Gulf commonly were at once warlords—some might say pirates—and 
merchants: one reason for the eternal feuds between them, revolving as 
much around honour as profit. In principle, this settling of affairs among 
themselves was also the role of the British agents in the Gulf in the nine- 
teenth century who had to preside over the separate merchant courts 
adjudicating internal differences among British subjects and British 
protégés and who were by and large Indian traders. As they had been 
throughout: for already in the seventeenth century the Safavids had diffi- 
culties with the British sheltering ever more and ever richer Indian mer- 
chants under the Union Jack.?! 

For the Gulf in particular was a thoroughly commercialised—and 
in its proper way a very capitalist—society where everything revolved 


*lJames Onley (2007) The Arabian Frontiers of the British Raj (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press). 
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around profit and money-making. Yet it was a peculiar kind of capitalism: 
for though it is somewhat odd to imagine desert warlords, such as the 
al-Sabah family of Kuwait, turning into shipowners and merchants over- 
night as they settled on the seashore, they surely did.?” Such a pattern of 
desert warriors taking to sea was indeed common in the Gulf through- 
out. Admittedly, that everything gyrated around trade and profit can 
certainly not be repeated for the interior, giving rise to a certain degree 
of coast-hinterland friction that has been closely researched for Oman 
where the inward looking, agrarian environment in the interior, focused 
on notions of honour, constantly clashed with a far more open one along 
the seashore. This was one cause—though far from the only one—for 
the Omani Civil War. Yet coast and hinterland were not polar opposites: 
many merchants of Oman did come from the interior and invested prof- 
its from land in trade or might trade to obtain land in the interior. 

The cities had a strongly migratory population from all kind of 
lands and origins. ‘In the narrow streets may be seen the stately long- 
robed Arab — his cousin from Muscat and the Persian Gulf, Shihiris 
from Mukalla and southern Arabia, Turks and Egyptians, Iranians and 
Baluchis; Europeans of all countries, Goans, occasionally Chinese and 
Japanese, tall, lean, fuzzy-headed Somalis from the Benadir Coast and 
Africans from all types and tribes’, this refers to Zanzibar in the late 
nineteenth century but might equally well refer to other ports and to 
earlier periods.?* 

In Aden, for example, the actual Arab inhabitants were in 1830 in 
the minority, half of the population being made up of Jews, many of 
the remainder consisting of Somalis, some of them slaves, some traders 
importing sheep and ponies, and most of them unskilled labourers, boat- 
men, etc.** This could be repeated verbatim for Mukka that too had a 
large Somali and Ethiopian population; who were ironically both wealthy 
merchants and dirt-poor slaves and labourers; and—to make the matter 
even more complex—slaves in high offices as well. Moreover, since it was 
common in Yemen for rich merchants and officials to take slaves as con- 
cubines, the female slaves—there were more of them than male ones in 
Yemen—were also situated on all steps of the social ladder. 


22See Ben J. Slot (1991) The Origins of Kuwait (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 
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And all these people were above all mobile because of the many sea- 
men among them. In the Gulf, there were the redoubtable seamen 
clustering among the tribes with an ancient maritime and warrior tra- 
dition: such al-Huwaila and the Bani Main, both of the Iranian shore: 
they had fought the Portuguese in the sixteenth century and still fought 
the British in the nineteenth and between them monopolised much of 
the small carrying trade of the Gulf. They often lived on such islands as 
Khism or Kharg or in separate villages rather than in towns that were 
often—as they were separated by vast stretches of desert—true islands 
on land. In the coastal Hadramawt, however, cities like al-Mukalla had 
traditionally a strongly maritime tradition: the marine people here clus- 
tered in the towns and, much like on the Swahili Coast, and the senior 
seamen and merchants were at the summit of the urban hierarchy. And 
these urban élites had strong ties overseas with Southeast Asia and, no 
less important, with East Africa. 

“The Gulf Arabs constituted, in fact, an economically-specialised eth- 
nically distinct caste of the coastal population. All were organized in lin- 
eages with genealogical traditions which linked them to the great tribes 
of Arabia. The chiefs and their kinsmen were the marines of the Gulf, 
owning and engaging not only their own sailing craft but also engag- 
ing and controlling exclusively the maritime activities: pearling, fishing, 
the coasting-trade and the long-distance carrying trades to Europe and 
Africa’. The chiefs were more valued for their martial and other male 
prowess than for their money for tribal societies were very egalitarian in 
both their institutions and in their ethos. They lived in the same tents 
and ate the same coarse grain as the rest of the tribe and could theoret- 
ically be toppled by the elders at any moment. But many of them were 
quite rich all the same: had to be for they had to bribe their tribes to 
follow them.?° 

This was a high mobile society, for there were many migrant labour- 
ers too and they constituted a major part of the population in the port 
cities. This is one reason for the outsiders often rather bewildering rise 
and equally steep fall of entrepots. As with the classic case of Hormuz 
that in the 1620s was ‘blown away as if by volcanic eruption’ as Niels 
Steensgaard writes. But that is not quite so: the population simply 
moved on to nearby Bandar Abbas. Whereas in Bandar Abbas and its 


25Salwa Alghanim (1998) The Reign of Mubarak al-Sabah Sheik of Kuwait 1896-1915 
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region there was a strong influx of people from southern Iran in the 
seventeenth century, tempted by the tax remittances the Safavids had 
granted the villagers there. And in the eighteenth century, seasonal 
labourers commonly migrated from the countryside to the city for casual 
work, both in shipping and in the date groves during the high season. In 
Mukka in that period there was a rotational system: most of the popula- 
tion was from the highlands, but they migrated to the city in search of 
work, after a period of a few years they would move back to the high- 
lands again. 

And, finally, in both the Gulf and the Yemen there was a large Indian 
community from all wakes of life and pursuing all different kind of trades 
and callings, from prostitutes to merchant tycoons really, and from shop- 
keepers and peddlers to Hindu and Jain priests—for at least in Iran they 
were permitted to build temples; whereas in Yemen, Hindus were per- 
mitted to exercise religious ceremonies if they performed them strictly in 
private and in a secluded place, but building a temple was not allowed. 

And a substantial part of all trade was run by the Indian community, 
in eighteenth-century Mukka they were the richest group by far, whereas 
in Bandar Abbas they did not trail far behind the Iranian merchants. The 
vanguard of Indian capitalism, the Gujarati Banias, Bohras and Sayyids 
are best known, but most banias in the Gulf were—throughout the 
entire early modern and modern period—from Sind rather than from 
Gujarat. Aside from the Gujarati and Sindhi Banias, there was a large 
and growing presence of North Indian Khatri and Marwari community: 
they came from all over North India although the community fostered 
on Delhi, Bikaner and maybe the famous Shakavati region in Rajhasthan 
(though it is not yet clear whether the Shakavati community had any 
direct ties to Iran or Yemen). 


ASIAN PROSPERITY AND GROWTH 


Whereas probably the most basic factor of this ‘last stand of Asian auton- 
omy’ was the expansion of tilled land—in both Egypt and Iraq—and a 
recovery of agriculture in Iran, which had badly suffered from the inter- 
necine warfare of the eighteenth century, by the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and thus the expansion of rural demand, some factors inherent to 
the organisation of trade itself were also involved. 

It was driven by a global drop in transport and handling costs of 
goods—that is, it became cheaper to receive and dispatch goods as they 
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had to be stored in warehouses for a shorter time, so that ships had to 
stay in port for a shorter time—and by improvements in navigational 
practices and shipbuilding. For example, and strikingly, while shipping 
under sail in the Indian Ocean was still linked to the monsoon in the 
eighteenth century, there was a gradual extension of the shipping sea- 
son where ships departed and arrived increasingly late in the season: May, 
June, even July, whereas the end of the season was deemed April in the 
sixteenth century.° 

And, above all, it was driven by a lowering of transaction costs as 
interest rates and tariffs for bills dropped in both Europe and Asia while 
money for maritime insurance became more readily available. Though 
(at least in the eighteenth century) the rate did not budge a great deal 
as the rates charged for ‘bottomry’ depended on strongly custom-based 
risk assessments—basically insurers tended to charge across the board the 
same rates since when one person would have charged a different one, 
‘bad’ insurance would have driven out ‘good’ insurance. This topic— 
and it is one of major significance—begs closer investigation for the 
nineteenth century. But that transaction costs dropped is clear. While it 
was rare for cargo on at least coasting vessels in the Indian Ocean to be 
insured in the sixteenth century by the mid-eighteenth this had become 
the common practice in India as much as in the Gulf and on the Swahili 
Coast, which meant that it became easier and cheaper to transport goods 
and even to buy them. For risks were commonly discounted in the prices 
of goods. 

In turn, this had to do with the spread of both banks and interlocking 
banking systems throughout the Indian Ocean: from Malacca to Basra or 
even to such outliers as the Comoro Islands on which traders in Surat or 
Muscat could write out insurance and debt certificates without any fuzz 
in the late eighteenth century. By the 1780s it was common for firms 
in Pune to write out bills of exchange and debt certificates on Istanbul, 
whereas in the sixteenth century this would only have been possible in 
several stages—a bill from Pune on Cambay, from Cambay on Basra, 
from Basra on Aleppo and so on. And with a single letter of credence 
of a trustworthy banker one could obtain credit in Suez as much as in 
Basra or Tellicherry or, likely, even in Majunga on Madagascar. Again, 
the Islamic bill of exchange was a slightly different financial instrument 


26John McCluer (1786) An Account of the Navigation Between India and the Gulph of 
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than the Indian bund: but by the 1730s the East India Company ran 
its trade with Mukka entirely in bills of exchange, both of Islamic and 
Hindu merchants, that could be endorsed in Surat—something that 
would simply have been impossible in the sixteenth century. 

This increasingly sophisticated organisation of trade would by itself 
suffice to explain its upsurge during the ‘long eighteenth century’ 
but there were two external factors involved too. One factor—and no 
doubt the main one—was the massive expansion of the Chinese econ- 
omy that had its effect felt throughout Asia: from the expanding demand 
of trepang from Makassar, via the booming demand for cotton from 
Gujarat, through that for pepper from Malabar, to—and most notori- 
ously—that for opium that, for instance, boosted the—by 1780 virtually 
defunct—trade of Portuguese Daman. This is reflected in the increase 
in shipping to China from throughout the Indian Ocean: whereas, for 
example, Bombay had very little shipping to China in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but China was good for some 20% of its cus- 
tom revenues at the beginning of the next century with its share still 
increasing. 

Second, there was the rapidly increasing and essentially new demand 
from the Americas—in Southeast Asia this primarily involved the USA 
but next to the USA the Arabian seas also featured an expansion of 
Brazilian and Spanish (Cuban) shipping. This had a somewhat paradoxi- 
cal effect as the main demand—from Cuba, Brazil and the USA—was, of 
course, for slave s—with a surge in slave prices in West Africa and Angola 
in the 1770s, American, Brazilian and Spanish ships began to appear in 
Mozambique and Zanzibar in numbers for the first time. 

The effects of this new slave trade were no doubt catastrophic for the 
hinterland: in the early eighteenth century East Africa had exported no 
more than 3000 slaves annually—in the early nineteenth century this 
soared to 20,000—30,000 yearly. And this massive surge in the slave 
trade as good as emptied the East African hinterland. However, the 
slave boom was obviously good news for the Arab and Indian merchants 
there, as the cash (or to be more precise the ubiquitous Maria Theresa 
Thaler, the main coin of the western Indian Ocean by the early nine- 
teenth century) the slave traders paid in exchange was pumped into the 
local economy, into the caravan trade across the Sahara, into guards and 
garrisons to safeguard routes into the interior, invested in Oman and 
Yemen or—last and surely not least—exported to India. Furthermore, 
the Brazilians also began to directly purchase oriental commodities they 
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had so far obtained from Portugal which again boosted the economies of 
both Mozambique and Kilwa.” 

Yet the last flourishing of Asian trade was primarily driven by a boom- 
ing middle-class demand in—at least—some parts in the Middle East, on 
the Swahili Coast and, foremost, in South Asia. Thus, the trade of the 
Red Sea quadrupled from the seventeenth into the eighteenth century, 
and while both its transit trade and that in coffee to Europe lapsed into 
steep decline after 1730, the trade surged in traditional products such 
as Indian textiles, to be sure, but also with humdrum products, such as 
that in Indian tobacco the demand for which boomed in the Hijaz in the 
early eighteenth century. 

Demand from Iran in contrast dropped with the disastrous effects of 
the fall of the Safavid Empire and the bloody wars of Nadir Shah (1688- 
1747) in the thirties and forties of the eighteenth century but the effects 
on trade were somewhat smoothed by a booming demand from the 
Ottoman Empire. And then, of course, there was still the East African 
connection. And the Swahili Coast is particularly at issue here, as both 
the internal demand on the Swahili Coast and its external trade began 
to boom after roughly 1730. This demand was initially mainly driven by 
demand from the Coast itself and by that for cowrie shells in India but 
this trade along the coast and in India also furnished the huge amounts 
of capital needed to invest in plantations (on the American pattern) by 
1800 by the Omani merchants and urban notables.*® And this made 
Zanzibar by the 1820s to the nutmeg island and, indeed, to one of the 
world’s main producers of nutmeg. A trade that more than compen- 
sated for the drop in that in slaves as the Royal Navy began to increas- 
ingly enforce its blockade.?? The two were of course linked as by 1820 
Zanzibar itself had become the slave trade’s main destination as the plan- 
tations on the island needed ever more labour. 


27José Capela (2002) O trdfico de escravos nos portos de Mocambique (Lisbon: Junta de 
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And, despite the British and Dutch advance in Southeast Asia and 
British and Portuguese in the Arabian seas, most capital remained in the 
very same hands as before in both the Middle East and Southeast Asia— 
suffice it to recall the critical role of the Chinese kongs: merchants in the 
rise of Singapore and indeed the rise of Singapore itself, which was as 
much a Chinese commercial enclave as it was a British one.*” 

But so, too, most of the trade of Zanzibar was in the hands of a closed 
coterie of Indian Bania merchants from cities which had long focused on 
the East African trade such as Kutch Mandvi, Bhavnagar and above all 
Purbandar, the merchants of which had already played a major role in 
that trade in the sixteenth century and who derived from the same mer- 
chant families as had sent their younger sons as apprentices there previ- 
ously.*! Their influence and the size of their trade dramatically increased 
in the nineteenth century but its structure did not change a great deal 
from the sixteenth century to very near the beginning of the twentieth. 

A fixation on the rise of the British Empire may obscure that there 
were equally important—if not more important—subaltern forces at 
work, then, and these were far less constricted by colonial attempts to 
restrict trade to British or Dutch firms than they were in Southeast Asia. 
In East Africa as much as in the Gulf the British consuls represented 
Indian and in some cases Iranian firms as well and commonly closely 
collaborated.°? The exception to the ‘informal empire’ prevailing in the 
Arabian seas was of course the Portuguese sphere of influence in East 
Africa but since the Portuguese were in desperate financial straits by 
1825 they had to marshal the available local capital in both Goa and Diu. 
So that most of that trade was partly run by the ubiquitous Kathiawar 
Banias—for most firms in Diu were intermarried with firms in Purbandar 
or Bhavnagar—or by Luso/Indian Catholic firms from Goa. Those were 
truly transnational firms who were trading with Brazil as well. And both 
the finances of the Estado da India and the trade of Goa as much as 


3°Carl A. Trocki (2006) Singapore: Wealth, Power and the Culture of Control (London: 
Routledge), 39-75. 
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Mozambique were maintained by such Diu, Daman and Goa ‘portfolio 


capitalists’ .°° 


COUNTRY TRADE AND EMPIRE 


So, in the Arabian seas it indeed makes sense to speak of an Anglo/Bania 
alliance and an Anglo/Indian empire (and if the word ‘empire’ is still 
appropriate for them for that period even more of a Luso/Indian one) 
until the 1880s. The British interests here were always closely linked 
with those of Indian merchants and some privileged groups of Arab 
and Iranian ones operating under the British cover. Conversely, in the 
Portuguese sphere of influence it was common for the British to trade 
under Indian cover. 

Such a close collaboration between the Indian, the Armenian—and, 
to a lesser extent, as they were commonly not directly under British 
protection and it was hence much more difficult to recover debts from 
them—the Iranian merchants partly explains one of this period’s most 
striking development; the rise of the British ‘country trade’ throughout 
the Indian Ocean. By 1780 the bulk of the shipping in the Indian Ocean 
was, if not necessarily British owned, then at least British operated. 

A British flagged, manned and captained ship does not necessarily 
mean a British owned or freighted one though since most money for the 
conduct of the country trade was furnished by Indian/Armenian and 
to a lesser extent by Arabian consortia. Such consortia were arranged 
through the traditional techniques of the Indian Ocean trade; it was 
financed with respondentia bills and there was one main owner, a super- 
cargo operating in ‘factorage’-—that is that he had to invest money 
entrusted to him at his own discretion with a 10% share in the profits 
of the trade—and the charter parties in the ship were then owned by 
closed consortia. Typically by the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the owner and mostly the supercargo were British but the voyage was 
financed and most of the ship collectively owned by Indian or Armenian 
merchants, it was insured by Indian underwriters and the Arab and 
Iranian merchants furnished most of the freight and sent attorneys along 
to sell their goods.** 


33Celsa Pinto (1994) Trade and Finance in Portuguese India: A Study in Portuguese 
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Such merchants were operating in a characteristic ‘legal interface’ 
since they were under different systems of personal and commercial 
law: common law, shari’a, etc. In India, the British merchants fell under 
English commercial law and the Indians under modified Hindu con- 
tractual law, which was used by British courts if adjusting cases involv- 
ing Indian merchants among themselves—Portuguese courts did so, 
too, actually. But these conflicting legal environments appear to have 
been a problem to nobody with Englishmen even in the late eighteenth 
century still appealing to Mughal courts—strictly speaking a shari’a one 
therefore—to adjudicate commercial litigation under common law for 
them and Hindu contractual law for the Indians. 

I should add that while all this went quite smoothly in India it pre- 
sented a major problem for the sharia courts in the Middle East since the 
English merchants commonly requested not merely different but Jetter 
treatment than their Islamic partners. And this was a constant cause of con- 
flict in ports in the Red Sea; and very much in particular it was so at Jedda 
(the main British port in the Red Sea by 1740) since—unlike in Basra or 
Mukka—the British at the former place did not dispose of farmans or 
berats that granted them preferential treatment relative to Islamic mer- 
chants or exemptions from the Ottoman or Sa’na imamate’s jurisdiction. 

But while the British had up to the 1770s depended on the Indians by 
the late eighteenth century British trade grew increasingly self-financing, 
as officials of the East India Company invested their savings in the 
agency houses that carried out trade on their behalf and remitted the 
profits by bills of exchange to London: the infamous ‘drain’. And these 
evolved to such magnates as Forbes & Co. that in the late eighteenth 
century operated some thirty ships from Bombay. 

Whereas the older literature on India and the Indian Ocean in the 
eighteenth century paid considerable attention to both the rise of the 
country trade and the intimate link between the country traders and 
the servants of the Company—and with good reasons for there was an 
intimate tie between the country trade and the British expansion—the 
newer literature on the Middle East in the eighteenth century and that 
on the nineteenth century for both the Middle East and South Asia has 
paid but scant attention to it.*° And that is quite unfortunate it seems to 
me, for two reasons. 


35The classic is Cyril N. Parkinson (1936) Trade in Eastern Seas 1793-1813 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press). 
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First, quite unlike much recent literature I do not think the British 
interest in the Middle East was merely and exclusively political: to safe- 
guard the approaches to India or serve as a desert separating British 
interests in Europe from their Indian entanglements, as Edward Ingram 
in particular has argued.*° Thus, for example, Ingram’s statement that 
British trade to the Middle East was dead by 1780 holds true for the 
Company, but this was palpably not so for the country trade. And that 
holds particularly for Bombay’s country trade, since Bengal’s coun- 
try trade that had originally taken-off with the shipping to the Middle 
Eastern in the early eighteenth century had by then come to focus on 
China. British diplomacy was throughout the eighteenth and into the 
early nineteenth century fostered on safeguarding the interests of the 
country traders in markets in the Middle East. If only because the East 
India Company’s political agents were generally investors in the coun- 
try trade and their incomes depended on consulage-duties levied on 
that trade (for generally in the Gulf the British levied British customs on 
British goods which had to pay no or reduced customs to local rulers to 
pay the costs of a diplomatic representative). 

And, second, this rise of the British ‘country trade’ is by itself a 
problem. We have namely as yet no good explanation for it. The liter- 
ature on the sixteenth and seventeenth century stresses the superior 
knowledge of Asian merchants of local markets and their lower burden 
of costs so that they constantly outclassed either the companies or the 
Portuguese in Asian trade.*’ It is not at all clear why such advantages 
would have evaporated by the mid-eighteenth century. Likely explana- 
tions are that firstly the British paid lower customs in India and the Red 
Sea as much as in the Gulf. Secondly, they may have benefited from the 
Royal Navy’s protection and could hence more easily obtain funds for 
trade for it was far less risky lending to them than to Arabs and Indians. 
And, lastly, they were able to work at lower profit rates than their 
European and Asian competitors. Such was at least the case for the eight- 
eenth century; but as yet little is known of the rates of profits of Arab 
shipping—the main competitor to the British of the nineteenth century. 
In turn, this had to do with the higher interest rates in the Indian Ocean 
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relative to the ones in Europe; though these were very dependent on 
location. At major entrepots, lower interest rates were charged than else- 
where and they depended on the credit rating of the merchants by bank- 
ers too. 

The impact of colonialism in the early nineteenth century, in sum, was 
muted and much as before the bulk of the trade was dominated by the 
Arab and Indian merchants, excepting the long haul ones with Europe 
and the Americas. Those branches, though, accounted for only a very 
minor share. For the bulk of the trade in both the Gulf and the Red Sea 
was local—with, say, one ship engaged in long-distance trade to twenty 
or thirty engaged in short-haul ones—and the ups and downs of com- 
merce depended on purely local demand for such equally local commod- 
ities as dates, sheep, wood or—by the early eighteenth century—tobacco. 
Only by the 1880s European shipping concerns became interested in 
such trades and they then primarily fostered on fetching passengers. So, 
despite the increasing competition from steamships the dhow-trade pros- 
pered well into the twentieth century, since the small-scale cabotage that 
accounted for the bulk of such commerce was still most conveniently 
conveyed on small, nimble and cheap rather than on slow and bulky ves- 
sels.°° And even by the brink of the First World War, the merchants of 
Basra used the Ottoman Empire to keep any potential British compet- 
itors out of their maritime trade with the surroundings and along the 
Tigris." 


CHANGE OR CONTINUITY 


There are two ways of conceptualising this continuing prosperity of 
Asian trade, which are in a way both valid. In new studies dealing with 
the Middle East in the nineteenth century, the century is often studied 
in the frame of the early or first globalisation of that century—it was a 
century of sweeping change where merchants constructed new transna- 
tional networks of contacts throughout the Indian Ocean (and in the 
case of such Bombay tycoons as Jamsedji Jeejeebhoy and the Mhamai 
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family of Goa with Europe as well, as early as the 1780s). It was an age 
as well in which local markets developed to truly integrated Ottoman 
or Iranian markets. Those were in turn closely tied with such nodes of 
global trade and finances as Bombay, its Mediterranean counterpart of 
Alexandria, and these with Marseille and London, respectively. Whereas 
it was an age of rapidly expanding populations throughout South Asia 
and the Middle East and, finally, of rising—s/owly rising—but still rising 
agricultural productivity, partly because of the dissemination of scientific 
agricultural knowledge. This entire process started as early as the begin- 
nings of the eighteenth century but rapidly gathered impetus by the early 
nineteenth. And the capitalists who stood to profit from it were encoun- 
tered in Bushire or in Bahrain as much as in London. 

This was a globalisation to which at least some merchant groups as 
readily adapted as their European counterparts. Those merchants were 
a leading part of an urban oligarchy of ‘a state bearing people’, that— 
though they had eighteenth-century roots—began to emerge by the 
1840s at such cities as Isfahan, Teheran or Baghdad who culturally (as 
they took over western fashions as much as ideas) and socially shared 
a lot with the European bourgeoisie: the Coptic, Armenian and Greek 
merchants were obviously the vanguard of this ‘westernised’ bourgeoisie 
culture but Islamic merchants followed at a distance.*® To these increas- 
ingly bourgeoisie middle class cities—though it culturally shared a lot 
with Cairo—Jedda might perhaps be added. Though some caution is in 
order here, for Qajar Iran or Ottoman Iraq were still very different soci- 
eties than, say, Belgium or the Netherlands and the Arabian Peninsula 
was surely even more distant. The urban bourgeoisie remained a far less 
influential group than the landlords, the uw/ama or the military élites. 

These merchants’ oligarchies tended to both resemble and emulate 
their European counterparts since they constantly interacted with the 
British, the French or Portuguese and could readily learn from them. 
Whereas any merchant engaged in maritime trade needed to cultivate 
good contacts with the British traders and officials, and in the Gulf 
that was virtually the same, to obtain leverage with the government 
of Bombay. As in the famous case of the British campaign against the 
Qawasim of the ‘trucial coast’ that was not so much intended to pro- 
tect the trade of the East India Company which was by then of but 
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trifle value as rather to protect the ships of the merchants of Bombay. 
The bulk of that merchant fleet was Bania and Parsi rather than British 
owned. In the late nineteenth century, the Osmanlis complained that 
the British habitually seized their shipping for supposedly carrying slaves 
only to favour the shipping protected by them and perhaps that was true 
for their earlier anti-piracy as much as anti-slavery campaigns, too.*! 

Yet in the use of sophisticated techniques of accounting, banking and 
finance the British had very little to teach their Indian or Arab counter- 
parts. Or, to rephrase this in a rather more charged terminology: these 
firms were just as capitalistic as the British. Their techniques of account- 
ing and their financial instruments were perhaps a bit less sophisticated 
and cruder than the British ones but they were effective all the same. 
Obviously, Islamic commercial law also put a break on the development 
of new financial techniques since ledgers had to be compared in case of 
commercial litigation and had therefore to be drafted in specific formats 
to be valid during lawsuits. 

And the opposite applies too since the British merchant firms and 
agency houses depended as before on their Indian, Armenian and Iranian 
brokers for expertise on local conditions as much as for their credit. In 
western India, British expansion was to a major extent initially financed 
by Indian firms, though, as British firms built up both trading and credit 
operations, the Bombay Presidency tended to increasingly rely on them 
rather than on the mahajan. 

Yet the pattern of Indian and Iranian firms running branches at sev- 
eral different places and indeed in Europe and the Americas was by itself 
nothing new: the Armenians had been doing so since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Greeks since the seventeenth and Iranian and Turkish firms 
followed in the eighteenth century. Whereas the British residents and 
consuls in both the Gulf and the Red Sea in the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth century were running extensive networks of trade gen- 
erally in close collaboration with the Indian merchants—easiest since 
they were under British protection—and with a loose coterie of Arab or 
Iranian merchants who were drifting around them. 

As, for instance, at Aden where the resident Stafford Haines ran the 
town in the twenties and thirties with a coterie of merchants: Mulla Jafar, 
Haji Abul Razul and Muhsin Shah, Iranian merchants, Ali Bakir, an Arab 
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of illustrious descent with close connection to the ruler of nearby Lahaj, 
Sheikh Tahri Ibrahimi, formerly of Mukka and the main trader there, and 
Surabji Cowraji, a Parsi. These men may often have been short-sighted 
and corrupt but then they were interested in furthering and conducting 
trade and so was Haines.*? This somewhat changed by the fifties for the 
ranking political agents in the Gulf, but mostly the British personnel on 
the Ray’s Arabian frontiers still duplicated the older pattern of the eight- 
eenth century where the rewards of a position with the Company were 
to come from private trading until the late nineteenth century. 

Again, there was the British agent at Mukka in the 1840s, Abdul 
Rasul, who ran both of the British trade there and his own shipping 
concerns.*° All this was by itself not new either since, for example, the 
Dutch munshi of the seventeenth century in Bandar Abbas, Kumar Sev 
Das, already ran an extensive commercial concern of his own, covering 
India as much as the Gulf. And the Oost Indische Compagnie’s credit 
depended as much on Das’ as the other way round. 

So, instead of emphasising any great divergence in the pattern of trade 
between the nineteenth and the previous centuries one might just as well 
stress the relative resilience and flowering of the traditional networks 
and methods of Asian traders or their flexibility in adapting to chang- 
ing circumstances. There was an expanding and thriving ‘traditional’ or 
‘bazaar’ circuit of trade in the nineteenth century—in the terms that are 
commonly used in Indian studies—next to an ‘imperial economy’ that 
was typically focused on—and until the 1850s mainly confined to—high 
trade’, such as the exports of cotton to Britain.4* And such commerce 
was by and large controlled by the British agency houses, by firms such 
as the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company and by the East India 
Company. For them, the Gulf or the Red Sea trade were of trifle impor- 
tance. Since, after the East India Company was freed from its obligation 
to sell English woollens in Asia, and neither produced goods for which 
there was any demand in Europe. The only real significance of the ports 


#2R. J. Gavin (1975) Aden Under British Rule 1839-1967 (London: Barnes & Noble), 45. 

*3Jan F. G. Brumund (1864) Schets eener mail-reize van Batavia naar Maastricht op reis 
en thuis (Batavia: Kolff), 154. 
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there was as coaling stations for the shipping to Europe.*® The trade 
in ivory to India or that in beads from India, in contrast, was virtually 
entirely handed by the Indians. Manchester cotton was typically fetched 
from Britain by British firms, the marketing of those textiles, though, 
remained the ‘bazaar economy’s’ responsibility. 

And, in fact, particularly the early nineteenth century was a sort of 
Indian summer for the Arab traders and particularly for the Muscati 
and the Bahrain ones; after the difficult period of the Omani Civil War 
there occurred a rapid ‘revival of the Arab factor’-—as Ashin Das Gupta 
called it—from the 1760s onward with the consolidation of the Busayidi 
dynasty in Oman and the subsequent rapid growth of the Busayidi power 
in East Africa. To merely give an indication: by the 1830s the merchant 
fleet of Muscat was estimated at a stunning 2000 vessels—many of them 
small, no doubt, but still a probable increase by a factor ten of the num- 
ber of vessels that Muscat had a century previously and indicative of the 
rise of the power of the Busayydis as well, who sported, by 1830, a war 
fleet of forty—mostly Indian built—capital ships.*° 

But though the expansion of Busayidi power was most visible in East 
Africa, there was already by the 1780s an equal expansion of the Omani 
presence in the Yementic ports and at al-Mukka, too, with much of the 
trade to that place being taken over by Arab shipping and Arab mer- 
chants. As with the declining demand for coffee in Europe, the European 
presence there began to dwindle and the Companies were replaced with 
the assertive and aggressive Muscati Arabs. The total production of coffee 
in Yemen remained more or less the same from the seventeenth century 
into the nineteenth century but as the cultivation increased globally it 
drifted back into its olden channels in which it had always been exported 
to the Ottoman Empire, Iran and, in much smaller quantities to India.*” 

With the possible exception of Aden, there was no real equal as colo- 
nial entrepot in either the Gulf or the Red Sea that would rival or even 
compare to Singapore. And Aden was not a colonial gateway port in the 


45Robert J. Blyth (2004) “Aden, British India and the Development of Steam Power 
in the Red Sea”, in David Killingray, Margarette Lincoln, and Nigel Rigby (eds.), British 
Imperial Maritime Trade in the Nineteenth Century (Woodbridge: Boydell Press), 68-84. 

46Edmund Roberts (1837) An Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin China, Siam and 
Muscat (New York: Harper & Brothers), 362. 
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sense that Singapore was, since there were no major British firms estab- 
lished there, the trade being primarily managed by Indian concerns. And 
Aden was rather than a centre for trade throughout the Indian Ocean 
primarily focusing on supplying shipping to Europe. And its trade was 
mainly within the Red Sea and with its East African littoral. In the 
1850s the value of its trade within the Red Sea amounted to 5 million 
rupees, that to Africa to 4 million, while that to the UK amounted to 
14 million—but that consisted almost exclusively of coal—and with the 
Bombay Presidency to 10 million, attesting to the remarkably long run 
continuity of the patterns of trade within the Arabian seas, for the pat- 
tern of trade there four centuries previously would not have been very 
different.*® 

Bushire was the main colonial port in the nineteenth-century’s Gulf 
but was of course no colonial entrepot, as it was under at least nominal 
Qajar rule. Here, too, the British role was quite slight: the commerce 
mainly being run by Indian, Iranian, Arab and Armenian firms, such 
as the Persian Safar family, who acted as munshis to the British political 
agents there and established a wide-ranging commercial network cover- 
ing Bahrain, Bombay and Bushire. It merits notice that the Safars had 
houses at these places too: they were pretty much the equivalent of such 
portfolio merchants of the seventeenth century as the Turkish Chellaby 
firm of Basra and the Mazendarani firm of Bandar Abbas, who, too, 
worked with a system of interlinked branches spanning Bandar Abbas, 
Bahrain, Basra, Surat and Ahmedabad. Were such ‘transnational’ mer- 
chants new then: in a way they were for operating under the imperial 
umbrella and, yet, in another way, they were not.*? 

But one is of course dealing with the Arabian seas and the entrepots 
in the Gulf were all to an extent but satellites of the colonial metrop- 
olis of Bombay. And mercantile groups and movements in the Gulf 
and in Bombay were closely linked ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the commerce of Bombay was, of course, controlled by Parsis, 
Banias and Banjaras in the eighteenth century but the city did have 
an Arab community as well (who was, however, more important in 


48R. Playfair (1853) Memorandum on the Trade of Aden 1857-1858 (Aden: Government 
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Bombay’s—then—trival port of Viyayadurg). For Bombay, the trade to 
the Gulf and the Red Sea accounted for about one-fourth of the total 
trade of the island—slightly less than the value of its trade with Europe— 
and rapidly expanded after 1800. 

So, while one may stress rapid change in the nineteenth century, one 
might equally well emphasise the degree of continuity. Consider, for 
example, two major ancient trades of the Indian Ocean: that in ivory 
and that in pepper. The former was funnelled either through the Swahili 
ports or through Muscat, which increased in size throughout the eight- 
eenth century, though the main areas of procurement shifted from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, with the importance of Ethiopia, 
India’s main supplier in the sixteenth century, in the Indian market 
declining and a gradual rise of supplies from Kilwa and Zanzibar in the 
eighteenth century. 

This trade boomed in the nineteenth century growing more than 
20-fold. This was of course partly due to the increasing use of ivory 
in Europe and the USA for piano keys in the nineteenth century. But 
most of it was directed towards India where ivory was traditionally used 
for the making of bangles. And it was handled by Indian merchants. It 
appears that this reflected an increasing middle-class demand in India, as 
bangles were a major signifier of wealth for wealthier families. The trade 
itself did not change much, nor did its structure. What did change was 
the sheer size of it relative to both exports and imports. Indian beads 
exchanged for ivory, flooded every market in East Africa, which appears 
to have caused a kind of ‘beads inflation’ by the 1840s.°° 

Again, while the southeast Asian pepper was primarily shipped to 
Europe and China the main supplier to the Middle East was Kerala and 
this pepper was overwhelmingly shipped by either the Muscati com- 
munity there—who were traditionally particularly strong in the port of 
Kozhikode from the fifteenth century onward to the nineteenth—or 
by Kerala’s wealthy native Muslim or Mappilla merchants. Those two 
groups were closely linked as they often married with each other. Until 
at least the mid-nineteenth century the European merchants were not 
much involved in that trade to the Middle East, while the amount of 
pepper exported from Kerala appears to have rapidly increased from the 
seventeenth century into the nineteenth century. 


50 or an overview see J. F. Ade Ajayi, ed. (1998) Africa in the Nineteenth Century Until 
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And in many other trades too there was neither in the Gulf nor in the 
Red Sea a real sharp and abrupt rupture between the early colonial and 
the pre-colonial period: we are dealing with the very same circuits of mer- 
chants and with the very same products from the same producers. Thus, 
for the Indian textiles that had traditionally dominated the exports from 
India to both the Red Sea and the Gulf: a trade that grew with the Red 
Sea throughout the eighteenth century and grew—but much more slowly 
with the Gulf as well. In Bushire Indian textiles still amounted to some 
40% of imports in the 1840s while in Aden they accounted for about half 
in the eighteen-fifties. Manchester products sold only modest quantities.*! 

These imports in the Red Sea were, however, not necessarily destined 
to these two markets as much of the imports in Muscat, Aden and Jedda 
were intended for re-exporting to East Africa: the Swahili Coast, Somalia 
and Ethiopia respectively. Those affairs were traditionally one of the main 
incomes of the Ya’ariba imams’ vals at Mombasa, who constantly tried 
to monopolise this trade to the anger of the Swahili traders. Imports of 
machine-made textiles from Lancashire and from the USA had only a lim- 
ited impact on Iranian and the Red Sea trade until the 1830 and 1840s, too. 


CONCLUSION 


Some of this trade was indeed fairly traditional and directed towards 
circuits which had existed for millennia: there was more of such com- 
merce in the eighteenth and nineteenth century but the institutional 
set-up did not change a great deal. And though one ought always to be 
very cautious with asserting extremely long trends in the history of ‘tra- 
ditional’ Asian trade one must be equally so with assuming sharp breaks 
with the rise of colonialism. And this is indeed a serious problem for the 
literature on the nineteenth-century’s history of the Indian Ocean, when 
with the ‘colonial impact’ everything suddenly supposedly changed or 
when the history as a single unit suddenly ends. The classic illustration is 
Karthi Chaudhuri’s ‘Asia before Europe’ where the history of the whole 
Indian Ocean apparently ceases in 1757.°? 
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That is a view Sugata Bose recently contested for India and I would 
agree: in some respects, the Indian Ocean became more of a unity in the 
colonial period as it ever was before.°* As for example in the case of mass 
emigration from India to Southeast Asia as much as to Mauritius, the 
Swahili Coast and South Africa. This mass emigration that in both Mauritius 
and East Africa started already in the second half of the eighteenth century 
has profoundly changed these societies; Mauritius might nowadays well 
qualify as ‘little India’ and the lower ranks of the colonial administration 
were in German East Africa, for example, manned by Indians too.** Again, 
the British garrisons were of course Indian manned and the navy supplied 
and manned in India. For the British, the Gulf and the Red Sea were both 
India’s periphery as was clear in the administrative arrangements where the 
agencies in the Gulf and East Africa until the 1880s entirely responded to 
and were manned by the government of India.°° 

To that extent, the Indian Ocean became far more ‘Indian’ during 
the high tide of European empires in the late nineteenth century than it 
ever was before. And it makes—as argued—even less sense for the Gulf 
and the Red Sea to perceive such a sharp break between the pre- and the 
colonial—for in the latter case if there was a ‘high tide of Empire’ in the 
nineteenth century the Empire one is speaking of is the Ottoman Empire 
rather than the British one from the 1870s onward. And that empire 
indeed imposed a highly centralised system of rule on their sector of the 
Gulf that was quite new and was linked to the telegraph, the machine 
gun and the steamship.°° The British there on the other hand were rather 
the staunch supporters of the status quo, that had existed during the long 
eighteenth century, such as the independence Kuwait had obtained from 
the empire in the early eighteenth century, that warranted the British 
treating them as an independent state rather than as ‘the thirteenth prov- 
ince of Iraq’: an issue that was to have literally explosive consequences in 
the twentieth century with which, sadly, all of us are all too familiar... 
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